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I. ISLAM IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela throws a flash- 
light upon one of the most interesting stages in the 
development of nations. 

The history of the civilized world from the downfall of 
the Roman Empire to the present day may be summarized 
as the struggle between Cross and Crescent. This struggle 
is characterized by a persistent ebb and flow. Mohammed 
in 6a a a. d. transformed, as if by magic, a cluster of 
Bedouin tribes into a warlike people. An Arabian Empire 
was formed, which reached from the Ebro to the Indus. 
Its further advance was stemmed in the year 73a, just 
a hundred years after Mohammed's death, by Charles 
Martel, in the seven days' battle of Tours. 

The progress of the culture of the Arabs was as rapid 
as had been that of their arms. Great cities such as Cairo 
and Bagdad were built. Commerce and manufactures 
flourished. The Jews, who enjoyed protection under the 
benign rule of the Caliphs, transmitted to the Arabs the 
learning and science of the Greeks. Schools and univer- 
sities arose in all parts of the Empire. The dark age of 
Christendom proved to be the golden age of literature for 
Jew and Arab. 

By the eleventh century, however, the Arabs had lost 
much of their martial spirit. Islam might have lost its 
ascendancy in the East had not the warlike Seljuk Turks, 
coming from the highlands of Central Asia, possessed 
themselves of the countries which, in days of old, consti- 
tuted the Persian Empire under Darius. The Seljuks 
became ready converts to Islam, and upheld the failing 
strength of the Arabs. 

It was the ill-treatment by the Seljuks of the Christian 
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pilgrims to Palestine which aroused Christian Europe and 
led to the First Crusade. The feudal system adopted by 
the Seljuks caused endless dissension among their petty 
sovereigns, called " Atabegs ", all of whom were nominally 
vassals of the Caliph at Bagdad. Thus it came about 
that Islamism, divided against itself, offered but a poor 
resistance to the advance of the Christians. The Crusaders 
had little difficulty in making their way to Palestine. 
They captured Jerusalem, and established the Latin 
kingdom there. 

By the middle of the twelfth century Mohammedan 
power had shrunk to smaller dimensions. Not only did 
the Franks hold Palestine and all the important posts 
on the Syrian coast, but, by the capture of Lesser Armenia, 
Antioch, and Edessa, they had driven a wedge into Syria, 
and extended their conquests even beyond the Euphrates. 

At length there came a pause in the decline of Islam. 
Zengi, a powerful Seljuk Atabeg, in 1144 captured Edessa, 
the outpost of Christendom, and the Second Crusade, 
led by the Emperor Conrad of Germany and by King 
Louis VII of France, failed to effect the recapture of the 
fortress. Nureddin, the far-sighted son and successor of 
Zengi, and later on Saladin, a Kurd, trained at his court, 
discovered how to restore the fallen might of Islam and 
expel the Franks from Asia. A necessary preliminary step 
was to put an end to the dissensions of the Atabeg rulers. 
Nureddin did this effectually by himself annexing their 
dominions. His next step was to gain possession of Egypt, 
and thereby isolate the Latin Kingdom. Genoa, Pisa, and 
Venice, the three Italian republics who between them had 
command of the sea, were too selfish and too intent upon 
their commercial interests to interfere with the designs of 
the Saracens. The Latin king Amalric had for some years 
sought to gain a foothold in Egypt. In November, 1168, 
he led the Christian army as far as the Nile, and was 
about to seize Fostat, the old unfortified Arab metropolis 
of Egypt. The inhabitants, however, preferred to set fire to 
the city rather than that it should fall into the hands of the 
Christians. To this very day many traces may be seen in 
the neighbourhood of Cairo of this conflagration. Nured- 
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din's army, in which Saladin held a subordinate command, 
by a timely arrival on the scene forced the Franks to 
retreat, and the Saracens were acclaimed as deliverers. 

The nominal ruler of Egypt at that time was El-Adid, 
the Fatimite Caliph, and he made Saladin his Vizier, little 
thinking that that modest officer would soon supplant 
him. So efficiently did Saladin administer the country 
that in a few months it had regained its prosperity, despite 
the five years' devastating war which had preceded. 

At this juncture the traveller Rabbi Benjamin came to 
Egypt. Some three years earlier he had left his native 
place — Tudela, on the Ebro in the north of Spain. After 
passing through the prosperous towns which lie on the Gulf 
of Lyons, he visited Rome and South Italy. From Otranto 
he crossed over to Corfu, traversed Greece, and then came 
to Constantinople, of which he gives an interesting account. 
Very telling, for example, are the words : " They hire from 
amongst all nations warriors called Barbarians to fight 
with the Sultan of the Seljuks; for the natives are not 
warlike, but are as women who have no strength to fight." 
After visiting the Islands of the Aegean, as well as Rhodes 
and Cyprus, he passed on to Antioch, and followed the well- 
known southern route skirting the Mediterranean, visiting 
the important cities along the coast, all of which were 
then in the hands of the Franks. 

Having regard to the strained relations between the 
Christians and Saracens, and to the fights and forays of 
the Latin knights, we can understand that Benjamin had 
to follow a very circuitous way to enable him to visit all 
the places of note in Palestine. From Damascus, which 
was then the capital of Nureddin's empire, he travelled 
along with safety until he reached Bagdad, the city of the 
Caliph, of whom he has much to tell. 

It is unlikely that he went far into Persia, which at 
that time was in a chaotic state, and where the Jews were 
much oppressed. From Basra, at the mouth of the Tigris, 
he probably visited the island of Kish in the Persian 
Gulf, which in the Middle Ages was a great emporium of 
commerce, and thence proceeded to Egypt by way of Aden 
and Assuan. 
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Benjamin gives us a vivid sketch of the Egypt of his 
day. Peace and plenty seemed to prevail in the country. 
This happy state of things was entirely due to the wise 
measures taken by Saladin, who, however, kept himself so 
studiously in the background, that not even his name is 
mentioned in the Itinerary. The deposition of the Fatimite 
Caliph on Friday, September 10, 1171, and his subsequent 
death, caused little stir. Saladin continued to govern 
Egypt as Nureddin's lieutenant. In due course he made 
himself master of Barca and Tripoli ; then he conquered 
Arabia Felix and the Soudan, and after Nureddin's death 
he had no difficulty in annexing his old master's dominions. 
The Christian nations viewed his rapidly growing power 
with natural alarm. 

About that time news had reached Europe that a powerful 
Christian king named Prester John, who reigned over 
a people coming from Central Asia, had invaded Western 
Asia and inflicted a crushing defeat upon a Moslem army. 
Pope Alexander III conceived the hope that a useful ally 
could be found in this priest-king, who would support and 
uphold the Christian dominion in Asia. He accordingly 
dispatched his physician Philip on a mission to this 
mysterious potentate to secure his help against the 
Mohammedans. The envoy never returned. 

Benjamin is one of the very few writers of the Middle 
Ages who gives us an account of these subjects of Prester 
John. They were no other than the infidels, the sons of 
Ghuz, or Kofar-al-Turak, the wild flat-nosed Mongol hordes 
from the Tartary Steppes, who, in Benjamin's quaint lan- 
guage, " worship the wind and live in the wilderness, who 
eat no bread and drink no wine, but feed on uncooked 
meat. They have no noses — in lieu thereof they have two 
small holes through which they breathe." 

These were not men likely to help the Christians. 
On the contrary, as is so fully described in Benjamin's 
Itinerary, they broke the power of Sultan Sinjar, the 
mighty Shah of Persia, who, had he been spared by the 
men of Ghuz, would have proved a serious menace to 
Saladin. 

It took Saladin some years to consolidate his empire. 
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In 1 187 he felt himself in a position to engage the Franks 
in a decisive conflict. At the battle of Tiberias, Guy, the 
Latin king, was defeated and taken prisoner. , The 
Knights-Templars and Hospitalers, of whose doings at 
Jerusalem Benjamin gives us particulars, either shared the 
fate of the king or were slain in action. Jerusalem fell 
soon afterwards. Pope Alexander III roused the conscience 
of Europe, and induced the pick of chivalry to embark 
upon the Third Crusade in 1 1 89. But the prowess of the 
Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, the gallantry of Kichard I 
of England, the astuteness of Philip Augustus of France, 
were of no avail. The Fourth and Fifth Crusades were 
equally unsuccessful, and the tide of Islam's success rose 

high- 
After Saladin's death his empire gradually crumbled 
to pieces, and under Ghenghis Khan an invasion took place 
of hordes of Mongols and Tartars, of whom the Ghuz had 
been merely the precursors. They overran China and 
Russia, Persia, and parts of Western Asia. The effete 
Caliphate at Bagdad was overthrown, but to Islam itself 
fresh life was imparted. The rapid decline of the Mongol 
power at the end of the thirteenth century gave free scope 
to the rise of the Ottoman Turks, who had been driven 
from their haunts east of the Caspian Sea. Like their 
kinsmen the Seljuks they settled in Asia Minor, and em- 
braced the Mohammedan faith, an example which many 
Mongols followed. The converts proved trusty warriors 
to fight the cause of Islam, which gradually attained the 
zenith of success. On May 29, 1453, Constantinople was 
captured by the Turks, and an end was made of the 
Byzantine Empire. Eastern Europe was subsequently 
overrun by them, and it was not until John Sobieski 
defeated the Turks under the walls of Vienna in 1683 
that their victorious career was checked. 

Then at last the tide of Islam turned, and its fortunes 
have been ebbing ever since. At the present day little 
territory remains to them in Europe. India and Egypt are 
now subject to England ; Russia has annexed Central Asia ; 
France rules Algiers and Tunis. One wonders whether 
there will be a pause in this steady decline of Islam, and 
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whether the prophetic words of Scripture will continue 
to hold good : " He will be a wild man, his hand will be 
against every man, and every man's hand against him, 
and he shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren." 

This brief consideration of the struggle between Cross 
and Crescent may serve to indicate the importance of the 
revival of Islam, which took place between the Second 
and Third Crusades, at the time when Benjamin wrote 
his Itinerary. 

II. THE OBJECT OF BENJAMIN'S JOURNEY. 

We may ask what induced Benjamin to undertake his 
travels? What object or mission was he carrying out? 

It must be explained that the Jew in the Middle Ages was 
much given to travel. He was the Wandering Jew, who 
kept up communications between one country and another. 
He had a natural aptitude for trade and travel. His 
people were scattered to the four corners of the earth. 
As we can see from Benjamin's Itinerary, there was scarcely 
a city of importance where Jews could not be found. In 
the sacred tongue they possessed a common language, and 
wherever they went they could rely upon a hospitable 
reception from their co-religionists. Travelling was, 
therefore, to them comparatively easy, and the bond of 
common interest always supplied a motive. Like Joseph, 
the traveller would be dispatched with the injunction: 
" I pray thee see whether it be well with thy brethren, and 
bring me word again." 

If this was the case in times when toleration and 
protection were extended to the Jews, how much stronger 
must have grown the desire for intercommunication at 
the time of the Crusades. The most prosperous com- 
munities in Germany and the Jewish congregations that 
lay along the route to Palestine had been exterminated 
or dispersed, and even in Spain, where the Jews had 
enjoyed complete security for centuries, they were being 
pitilessly persecuted in the Moorish kingdom of Cordova. 

It is not unlikely, therefore, that Benjamin may have 
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undertaken his journey with the object of finding out 
where his expatriated brethren might find an asylum. 
It will be noted that Benjamin seems to use every effort 
to trace and to afford particulars of independent communi- 
ties of Jews, who had chiefs of their own, and owed no 
allegiance to the foreigner. 

He may have had trade and mercantile operations in 
view. He certainly dwells on matters of commercial in- 
terest with considerable detail. Probably he was actuated 
by both motives, coupled with the pious wish of making 
a pilgrimage to the land of his fathers. 

Whatever his intentions may have been, we owe Benjamin 
no small debt of gratitude for handing to posterity records 
that form a unique contribution to our knowledge of 
geography and ethnology in the Middle Ages. 

III. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

"The Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela," prepared 
and published by A. Asher, is the best edition of the diary 
of that traveller. The first volume appeared in 1 840, and 
contained a carefully compiled Hebrew text with vowel 
points, together with an English translation and a biblio- 
graphical account. A second volume appeared in 184 1 
containing elaborate notes ■ by Asher himself and by such 
eminent scholars as Zunz and Rapoport, together with 
a valuable essay by the former on the Geographical 
Literature of the Jews and on the Geography of Palestine, 
also an Essay by Lebrecht on the Caliphate of Bagdad. 

In addition to twenty-three several reprints and trans- 
lations enumerated by Asher, various others have since 
appeared from time to time, but all of them are based 
upon the two editions of the text from which he compiled 
his work. These were the Editio Princeps, printed by 
Eliezer ben Gershon at Constantinople, 1543. and the 
Ferrara Edition of 1556, printed by Abraham Usque, the 
editor of the famous " Jews " Bible in Spanish. 

Asher himself more than once deplores the fact that he 
had not a single MS. to resort to when confronted by 
doubtful or divergent readings, in the texts before hiui. 
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I have, however, been fortunate enough to be able to trace 
and examine three complete MSS. of Benjamin's Travels, 
as well as large fragments belonging to two other MSS., 
and these I have embodied in my present collation. The 
following is a brief description of the MSS. : — 

1. BM, a MS. in the British Museum (No. 37,089). 
It is bound up with some of Maimonides' works, several 
Midrashic tracts, a commentary on the Hagadah by Joseph 
Gikatilia, and an extract from Abarbanel's commentary 
on Isaiah ; it forms part of the Almanzi collection, which 
curiously enough was purchased by the British Museum 
from Asher & Co. in October, 1865, some twenty years after 
Asher's death. 

Photographs of three pages of this MS. will be found 
with the Hebrew text. With regard to the date of the 
MS., some competent judges who have seen it assign it to 
the thirteenth century, and this view has some support 
from Professor S. D. Luzzatto, who, in Steinschneider's 
Hammazkir (vol. V, fo. 105, xvii) makes the following 
comment upon it : — 

: *inv nenp rvnsvnt hitd a*» poya 'n rnyoD 

This MS. is the groundwork of the text I have adopted. 

2. R, or the Roman MS., in the Casanatense library at 
Rome, and numbered No. ai6 in the Catalogue Sacerdote. 
This MS. occupies the first twenty-seven leaves of Codex 
3097, which contains fifteen other treatises, among them 
a text of Eldad Hadani, all written by the same scribe, 
Isaac of Pisa, in 5189 a.m., which corresponds with 1439- 
1430 (see Colophon at the end of the Hebrew text, 
page IV). Under my direction Dr. Griinhut, of Jerusalem, 
proceeded to Rome, and made a copy. Subsequently 
I obtained a collation of it made by the late Dr. Neubauer ; 
both have been used in preparing the notes to the text. 
Later on, after the Hebrew text had already been printed, 
I visited Rome, and on examining the MS. I found that 
a few variants had been overlooked. I had facsimiles 
made of several pages, which will be found with the 
Hebrew text. 

3. E, a MS. now in the possession of Hen- Epstein of 
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Vienna, who acquired it from Halberstamm's collection. 
The only reliable clue as to the date of this MS. is 
the license of the censor : " visto per me fra Luigi da 
Bologna Juglio 1599." Herr Epstein considers it to have 
been written at the end of the fifteenth or beginning of 
the sixteenth century. The MS. is on paper and in 
" Italian " handwriting. It contains seventy- four quarto 
pages of from 19-30 lines each. Speaking generally it is 
analogous to the edition of Ferrara, 1556, which was 
used by Asher as the groundwork of his text (Asher, p. 3), 
but the spelling of persons and places in E often differs 
from that in the text of Asher. 

4. 0, in the Oppenheim collection of the Bodleian Library 
(MS. Opp. add. 8° 36; ff. 58-63; Neubauer 2425), is a 
fragment. Its first three leaves are continuous, beginning 
at p. 61 of Asher's edition and ending at p. 73. After this 
there is a lacuna of four leaves, and the fragment, which 
recommences at p. 98 of Asher's edition, is then continuous 
to the end of the book. The volume in which it is bound 
contains various other treatises written by the same scribe, 
and includes a fragment on Maimonides, whose death is 
mentioned as occurring in 1202, and also part of a con- 
troversy of Nachmanides which took place in 1 263. 

The MS. is in Spanish Rabbinic characters, and would 
appear to have been written in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. For the collation of this and the following 
fragment I am indebted to the kindness of my friend 
Mr. A. Cowley, of Oxford. Photographs of pages of both 
MSS. will be found with the Hebrew text. 

5. B, also in the Oppenheim collection of the Bodleian 
Library (MS. Opp. add. 8°, 58 ; fol. 57 ; Neubauer 2580). 
This fragment begins at p. 50 of Asher's edition. The date 
of this fragment is probably much later than that of O, and 
may well be as late as the eighteenth century. It appears 
to be written in an oriental hand. 

In addition to the critical text, I give a translation of the 
British Museum MS., and add brief notes thereto. I have 
purposely confined the latter to small dimensions in view 
of the fact that Asher's notes, the Jewish Encyclopaedia, 
and the works of such writers as Graetz and others, will 
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enable the reader to acquire further information on the 
various incidents, personages, and places referred to by 
Benjamin. I would, however, especially mention a work 
by Mr. C. Raymond Beazley entitled " The Dawn of 
Modern Geography," particularly his second volume, pub- 
lished in 1 901. The frank and friendly manner in which 
the writer does justice to the merits of the Jewish traveller 
contrasts favourably with the petty and malignant com- 
ments of certain non- Jewish commentators, of which Asher 
repeatedly complains. 

It is not out of place to mention that soon after the 
publication in 1841 of the work on Benjamin by A. Asher, 
there appeared a review thereof in consecutive numbers 
of the Jewish periodical Der Orient. The articles bore 
the signature Sider, but the author proved to be Dr. Stein- 
schneider. They were among the first literary contribu- 
tions by which he became known. Although written 
sixty-five years ago his review has a freshness and a value 
which renders it well worth reading at the present day. 
The ninetieth birthday of the Nestor of Semitic literature 
was celebrated on March 30 of last year, and it afforded 
no little gratification to the writer that Dr. Steinschneider 
on that occasion accepted the dedication to him of this the 
latest contribution to the " Benjamin Literature." The 
savant passed away on the 23rd of January last, and I 
humbly dedicate my modest work to his memory. 

I have the pleasure of expressing my thanks to the 
editors of the Jewish Quarterly Review, who have permitted 
me to reprint my articles ; also to Dr. Berlin and other 
friends for their co-operation ; and to the Delegates of the 
Oxford University Press for allowing me to make use of 
the map of Western Asia in the twelfth century, which 
was designed by Professor S. Lane-Poole. 

Marcus N. Adler. 

May 27, 1907. 
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Hebrew Introduction. 

This is the book of travels, which was compiled by Rabbi Ben- 
jamin, the son of Jonah, of the land of Navarre— his repose be in 
Paradise. 

The said Rabbi Benjamin set forth from Tudela, his native city, 
and passed through many remote countries, as is related in his book. 
In every place which he entered, he made a record of all that he saw, 
or was told of by trustworthy persons — matters not previously heard 
of in the land of Sepharad Also he mentions some of the sages and 
illustrious men residing in each place. He brought this book with 
him on his return to the country of Castile, in the year 4933 
(c. e. 1 173) 3 . The said Rabbi Benjamin is a wise and understanding 

1 Tudela was called in Benjamin's time Tuteila. Sepharad is Spain. 

a There is a considerable difference of opinion as to the exact dates at 
which Benjamin began and completed his journey. In my opinion, 
the period can be placed within a very narrow compass. Early in his 
journey he visited Rome, where he found R. Jechiel to be the steward 
of the household of Pope Alexander. This can be no other than Pope 
Alexander III, who played so important a part in the struggle between 
King Henry II and Thomas a Becket. The German Emperor, Frederick 
Barbarossa, supported the anti-Pope Victor IV, and in consequence 
Alexander had to leave Rome soon after his election in 1159 an d before 
his consecration. He did not return to settle down permanently in Rome 
until November 33, 1165, but was forced to leave again in 1167. Conse- 
quently Benjamin must have been in Rome between the end of 1165 
and 1 167. Benjamin terminated his travels by passing from Egypt to 
Sicily and Italy, then crossing the Alps and visiting Germany. In Cairo 
he found that the Fatimite Caliph was the acknowledged ruler. The 
Caliph here referred to must have been El-'Adid, who died on Monday, 
September 13, 1171 — being the last of the Fatimite line. A short time 
before his death, Saladin had become the virtual ruler of Egypt, and 
had ordered the Khotba to be read in the name of the Abbaside Caliph 
el-Mostadi of Bagdad. (See the Life qf Saladin, by Bohadin : Palestine 

B 
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man, learned in the Law and the Halacha, and wherever we have 
tested his statements we have found them accurate, true to fact and 
consistent ; for he is a trustworthy man. 

p. i His book commences as follows :— I journeyed first from my native 
town to the city of Saragossa and thence by way of the River Ebro 
to Tortosa. From there I went a journey of two days to the ancient 
city of Tarragona with its Cyclopean and Greek buildings 2 . The like 
thereof is not found among any of the buildings in the country of 
Sepharad. It is situated by the sea, and two days' journey from the 
city of Barcelona, where there is a holy congregation, including sages, 
wise and illustrious men, such as R. Shesheth 8 , R. Shealtiel, R. Solomon, 
and R. Abraham, son of Chisdai. This is a small city and beautiful, 
lying upon the sea-coast. Merchants come thither from all quarters 

P- a with their wares, | from Greece, from Pisa, Genoa, Sicily, Alexandria 
in Egypt, Palestine, Africa and all its coasts. Thence it is a day and 
a half to Gerona, in which there is a small congregation of Jews 4 . 
A three days' journey takes one to Narbonne, which is a city pre-eminent 
for learning; thence the Torah (Law) goes forth to all countries. 
Sages, and great and illustrious men abide here. At their head is 
R. Ealonymos, the son of the great and illustrious R. Todros of 
the seed of David, whose pedigree is established. He possesses 
hereditaments and lands given him by the ruler of the city, of which 
no man can forcibly dispossess him 6 . Prominent in the community 

Pilgrims' Text Society, p. 61.) It is clear, therefore, that Benjamin's 
absence from Europe must be placed between the years 1166 and 1171. 
Benjamin on his return journey passed through Sicily when the island 
was no longer governed by a viceroy. King William II (the Good) 
attained his majority in 1169, and Benjamin's visit took place sub- 
sequently. It will be found in the course of the narrative that not 
a single statement by Benjamin is inconsistent with this determination 
of date ; see p. 3, n. 4 ; p. 9, n. 2 ; p. 15, n. 4 ; p. 61, n. 1 ; and p. 79, n. 2. 

1 Saragossa was called in Benjamin's time Sarakosta ( = Caesar-Augusta). 
Charisi, in Tachkemoni, 46, refers to some of the Kabbis. 

a The imposing ruins at Tarragona comprise prehistoric walls of 
enormous unhewn blocks of stone, as well as the remains of Roman 
aqueducts, tombs, amphitheatres, &c. Here and generally in this narra- 
tive the letter B is used as an abbreviation for Babbi. 

* See Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. VI, pp. 230 et seq. ; also notes 
1 and 10 at the end of vol. VI. 

* The ancient name of Gerona was Gerunda. 

5 See Geiger's J&dische Zeitschriftf&r Wissenschaft und Leben, p. 381. The 
Becords of Narbonne bear evidence of sales of lands standing in the 
name of B. Kalonymos (Archives Israelites, 1861, p. 449). His ancestor, 
B. Machir, came to Europe in the time of Charlemagne. 
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is R. Abraham 1 , head of the Academy : also R. Machir and R. Judah, 
and many other distinguished scholars. At the present day 300 Jews 
are there. 

Thence it is four parasangs 2 to the city of Beziers, where there is 
a congregation of learned men. At their head is R. Solomon Chalafta, 
R. Joseph, and R. Nethanel. Thence it is two days to Har Gaash 
which is called Montpellier. This is a place well situated for 
commerce. | It is about a parasang from the sea, and men come for p. 3 
business there from all quarters, from Edom, Ishmael, the land of 
Algarve 3 , Lombardy, the dominion of Rome the Great, from all the 
land of Egypt, Palestine, Greece, France, Asia and England. People 
of all nations are found there doing business through the medium 
of the Genoese and Pisans. In the city there are scholars of great 
eminence, at their head being R. Reuben, son of Todros, R. Nathan, 
son of Zechariah, and R Samuel, their chief rabbi, also R Solomon 
and R. Mordecai. They have among them houses of learning devoted 
to the study of the Talmud. Among the community are men both 
rich and charitable, who lend a helping hand to all that come 
to them. 

From Montpellier it is four parasangs to Lunel, in which there 
is a congregation of Israelites, who study the Law day and night. 
Here lived Rabbenu Meshullam the great rabbi, since deceased, and 
his five sons, who are wise, great and wealthy, namely : R. Joseph, 
R. Isaac, R. Jacob, R. Aaron, and R. Asher, the recluse, who dwells 
apart from the world ; he pores over his books day and night, fasts 
periodically and abstains from all meat *. | He is a great scholar of p. 4 
the Talmud. At Lunel live also their brother-in-law R. Moses, the 
chief rabbi, R. Samuel the elder 6 , R. Ulsarnu, R. Solomon Hacohen, 
and R. Judah the Physician, the son of Tibbon, the Sephardi. The 
students that come from distant lands to learn the Law are taught, 
boarded, lodged and clothed by the congregation, so long as they 
attend the house of study. The community has wise, understanding 
and saintly men of great benevolence, who lend a helping hand to all 

1 R. Abraham ben Isaac (Rabad II) was author of the Rabbinic code 
Ha-Eshkol, and was one of the intermediaries between the Talmudists of 
France and the Scholars of Spain. He died n 78. 

a A parasang is about 3$ English miles, and the distance from Narbonne 
to Beziers is correctly given. 10 parasangs make a day's journey. 

3 The King of Portugal is even now styled King of the Algarves. 

4 Cf. Graetz, VI, p. 240, also Joseph Jacob's AngeiinJews, p. in. R. Asher 
was one of a group of pious Rabbis known as Perushim — who might be 
styled Jewish monks. His father, Rabbenu Meshullam, died 11 70. 

5 He is referred to in Tasafoth Temurah, fol. iaa and b. 

B 2 
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their brethren both far and near. The congregation consists of 
about 300 Jews — may the Lord preserve them. 

From there it is two parasangs to Posquieres, which is a large place 
containing about forty Jews, with an Academy under the auspices 
of the great Eabbi, R. Abraham, son of David, of blessed memory, 
an energetic and wise man, great as a talmudical authority l . People 
come to him from a distance to learn the Law at his lips, and 
they find rest in his house, and he teaches them. Of those who are 

p. 5 without means he | also pays the expenses, for he is very rich. The 
munificent R. Joseph, son of Menachem, also dwells here, and 
R. Benveniste, R. Benjamin, R. Abraham and R. Isaac, son of R. Meir 
of blessed memory. Thence it is four parasangs to the suburb (Ghetto ?) 
Bourg de St. Gilles, in which place there are about a hundred Jews. 
Wise men abide there ; at their head being R. Isaac, son of Jacob, 
R. Abraham, son of Judah, R. Eleazar, R. Jacob, R. Isaac, R. Moses 
and R. Jacob, son of rabbi Levi of blessed memory. This is a place of 
pilgrimage of the Gentiles who come hither from the ends of the 
earth. It is only three miles from the sea, and is situated upon the 
great River Rhone, which flows through the whole land of Provence. 
Here dwells the illustrious R. Abba Mari, son of the late R. Isaac ; 
he is the bailiff of Count Raymond a . 

Thence it is three parasangs to the city of Aries, which has 
about 200 Israelites, at their head being R. Moses, R. Tobias, 

p. 6 R. Isaiah, R. Solomon, the chief rabbi R. Nathan, and R. | Abba Mari, 
since deceased *. 

From there it is two days' journey to Marseilles *, which is a city of 
princely and wise citizens, possessing two congregations with about 
300 Jews. One congregation dwells below on the shore by the sea, the 

1 This eminent Tahnudist, known as the Rabad, was son-in-law of the 
R. Abraham of Narbonne before referred to. See Graetz, VI, 243. 

2 The Abbey of St. Aegidius was much resorted to in the Middle Ages. 
The Jews of Beaueaire, and the neighbourhood, enjoyed the patronage 
of Raymond V, Count of Toulouse, called by the Troubadour poets "the 
good Duke." See Graetz, VI, note 1, p. 401. It is impossible to enlarge 
in these notes upon the several Jewish scholars referred to by Benjamin. 
An interesting article by Professor Israel Levi on the " Jews in Mediaeval 
France," and other articles, in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, also Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, might be consulted with advantage. 

3 The BM. MS. calls R. Abba Mari dead, which statement, unless 
qualified, as in a few other instances, by the insertion of the word 
" since," would be unintelligible. 

• Asher's Text and Epstein's MS. give the distance between Aries and 
Marseilles as three days' journey. The actual distance is about fifty-three 
English miles. Probably the Roman roads were still in use. 
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other is in the castle above. They form a great academy of learned 
men, amongst them being R. Simeon, R Solomon, R. Isaac, son of 
Abba Mari 1 , R. Simeon, son of Antoli, and R. Jacob his brother; also 
R. Libero. These persons are at the head of the upper academy. 
At the head of the congregation below are R. Jacob Purpis 2 , a wealthy 
man, and R. Abraham, son of R. Meir, his son-in-law, and R. Isaac, 
son of the late R. Meir. It is a very busy city upon the sea-coast. 

From Marseilles one can take ship and in four days reach Genoa, 
which is also upon the sea. Here live two Jews, R. Samuel, son of 
Salim, and his brother, from the city of Ceuta, both of them good men. 
The city is surrounded by a wall, and the inhabitants are not governed 
by any king, but by judges whom they appoint at their pleasure. 
Each | householder has a tower to his house, and at times of strife they P- 7 
fight from the tops of the towers with each other. They have com- 
mand of the sea. They build ships which they call galleys, and make 
predatory attacks upon Edom and Ishmael 3 and the land of Greece 
as far as Sicily, and they bring back to Genoa spoils from all these 
places. They are constantly at war with the men of Pisa. Between 
them and the Pisans there is a distance of two days' journey. 

Pisa is a very great city, with about 10,000 turreted houses for 
battle at times of strife. All its inhabitants are mighty men. They 
possess neither king nor prince to govern them, but only the judges 
appointed by themselves. In this city are about twenty Jews, at 
their head being R. Moses, R. Chayim, and R. Joseph. The city is 
not surrounded by a wall. It is about six miles from the sea ; the river 
which flows through the city provides it with ingress and egress 
for ships. 

From Pisa it is four parasangs to the city of Lucca, which is the 
beginning of the frontier of Lombardy. In the city of Lucca are 
about forty Jews. It is a large place, and at the head of the Jews are 
R. David, R. Samuel, and R. | Jacob. p. 8 

Thence it is six days' journey to the great city of Rome. Rome 
is the head of the kingdoms of Christendom, and contains about 
200 Jews, who occupy an honourable position and pay no tribute, 
and amongst them are officials of the Pope Alexander, the spiritual 
head of all Christendom. Great scholars reside here, at the head 
of them being R. Daniel, the chief rabbi, and R. Jechiel, an 

1 R. Isaac, son of Abba Mari, is the celebrated author of "Baal 
Haittur"; he wrote this work at Marseilles, 1179. It is doubtful 
whether he was the son of Count Raymond's bailiff. 

- His full name is R. Jacob Perpignano. See Graetz, VI, note 1, p. 399. 

1 The meaning of course is that the Genoese pillage Christian and 
Mohammedan places alike. 
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official of the Pope 1 . He is a handsome young man of intelligence 
and wisdom, and he has the entry of the Pope's palace ; for he is the 
steward of his house and of all that he has. He is a grandson of 
R. Nathan, who composed the Aruch ! and its commentaries. Other 
scholars are R. Joab, son of the chief rabbi R. Solomon, R. Menachem, 
head of the academy, R. Jechiel, who lives in Trastevere, and 
R. Benjamin, son of R. Shabbethai of blessed memory. Rome is 
divided into two parts by the River Tiber. In the one part is the 
great church which they call St. Peter's of Rome. The great Palace of 
Julius Caesar was also in Rome 3 . There are many wonderful struc- 
p. 9 tures in the city, | different from any others in the world. Including 
both its inhabited and ruined parte, Rome is about twenty-four miles 
in circumference. In the midst thereof 4 there are eighty palaces 
belonging to eighty kings who lived there, each called Imperator, 
commencing from King Tarquinius down to Nero and Tiberius, who 
lived at the time of Jesus the Nazarene, ending with Pepin, who 
freed the land of Sepharad from Islam, and was father of Charle- 
magne. 

There is a palace outside Rome (said to be of Titus). The Consul 
and his 300 Senators treated him with disfavour, because he failed to 
take Jerusalem till after three years, though they had bidden him to 
capture it within two 5 . 

In Rome is also the palace of Vespasianus, a great and very strong 
building ; also the Colosseum in which edifice there are 365 sections, 

1 See Dr. H. Berliner's work Die Geschichte der Juden in Bern. His 
derivation of the Hebrew word used for Pope, tpe'EN from Peter, is 
questionable. It is the Greek imipcpos. See Talmud, Aboda Zarah, 11 a. 

1 The great work alluded to is the Talmudical Dictionary, completed in 
1101. See Graetz, VI, p. 381. 

* The palace of the Caesars on the Palatine Hill is no doubt here 
referred to. 

* miru, quoted by E and Asher, is a corrupt reading for nyro. 

5 This is Josippon's story. Benjamin occasionally embodies in his 
work fantastic legends told him, or recorded by his predecessors. 
His authorities lived in the darkest period of the Middle Ages. Josippon, 
Book I, Chap, iv, speaks of 330 senators. I have followed Breithaupt, 
and rendered wsr "consul." 

6 Having regard to the various readings, it is possible that the Thermae 
of Diocletian or more probably the Flavian amphitheatre, which early 
in the Middle Ages began to be called the Colosseum, is here referred to. 
It had four stories, each floor composed of arcades containing eighty 
separate compartments, making 330 in all. Our author in the course of 
his narrative speaks more than once of buildings erected on a uniform 
plan corresponding with the days of the year. 
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according to the days of the Bolar year; and the circumference of 
these palaces is three miles. There were battles fought here in olden 
times, and in the palace more than 100,000 men were slain, and there 
their bones remain piled up to the present day. The king caused to 
be engraved | a representation of the battle and of the forces on either p. 
side facing one another, both warriors and horses, all in marble, to 
exhibit to the world the war of the days of old. 

In Rome there is a cave which runs underground, and catacombs 
of King Tarmal Galsin and his royal consort who are to be found 
there, seated upon their thrones, and with them about a hundred 
royal personages. They are all embalmed and preserved to this day. 
In the church of St. John in the Lateran there are two bronze 
columns taken from the Temple, the handiwork of King Solomon, 
each column being engraved " Solomon the son of David." The Jews 
of Rome told me that every year upon the 9th of Ab they found the 
columns exuding moisture like water. There also is the cave where 
Titus the son of Vespasianus stored the Temple vessels which he 
brought from Jerusalem. There is also a cave in a hill on one bank 
of the River Tiber where are the graves of the ten martyrs 1 . In front 
of St. John in the Lateran there are statues of | Samson in marble, p. 
with a spear in his hand, and of Absalom the son of King David, and 
another of Constantinus the Great, who built Constantinople and after 
whom it was called. The last-named statue is of bronze, the horse 
being overlaid with gold a . Many other edifices are there, and remark- 
able sights beyond enumeration. 

From Rome it is four days to Capua, the large town which 
King Capys built. It is a fine city, but its water is bad, and the 
country is fever-stricken '. About 300 Jews live there, among them 
great scholars and esteemed persons, at their heads being R. Conso, 
his brother R. Israel, R. Zaken and the chief rabbi R. David, since 
deceased. They call this district the Principality. 

1 I. Heilprin, the author of Seder Hadoroth (Warsaw, 1897 edition, p. 157) 
as well as Zunz, appear to have here fallen into error, assuming as they do 
that Benjamin refers to the ten teachers of the Mishna, R. Gamaliel, 
R. Akiba and the other sages who suffered martyrdom in Palestine at 
the hands of the Roman Emperors. The ten martyrs here alluded to 
are those referred to in the Preface to Hakemoni, published by Geiger in 
O'JDn nbo, Berlin, 1840* and D'Tcn nED, Berlin edition, fols. 151-2 lxvw 
nprt ivip van? p<ism Vmn ton 'ia rrncn 't owm c:a-n D'pns tnrrs 
'n m 'ii nco '-n n»n '-n omo 'n V\ p-ian 'in term 'n ;uw 'i >v 'i 
n'srt "nb Vi D'jn -ran 'j-nroi tapn wi D'Tcn imw 'n rvov 'n pis 
jds. Rome, as so many other cities, had its own martyrs. 

a This is the statue of Marcus Aurelius now before the Capitol. 

• Even in Benjamin's time the Campagna was noted for malaria. 
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From there one goes to Pozzuoli which is called Sorrento theGreat, 
built by Zur, son of Hadadezer, when he fled in fear of David the 
king. The sea has risen and covered the city from its two sides, and 
at the present day one can still see the markets and towers which 
stood in the midst of the city \ A spring issues forth from beneath 
p. is the ground containing the oil which is called petroleum. | People 
collect it from the surface of the water and use it medicinally. 
There are also hot-water springs to the number of about twenty, 
which issue from the ground and are situated near the sea, and every 
man who has any disease can go and bathe in them and get cured. 
All the afflicted of Lombardy visit it in the summer-time for that 
purpose. 

From this place a man can travel fifteen miles along a road under 
the mountains, a work executed by King Romulus who built the city 
of Rome. He was prompted to this by fear of King David and Joab 
his general 2 . He built fortifications both upon the mountains and 
below the mountains reaching as far as the city of Naples. Naples 
is a very strong city, lying upon the sea-board, and was founded by 
the Greeks. About 500 Jews live here, amongst them R. Hezekiah, 
R. Shallum, R. Elijah Hacohen and R. Isaac of Har Napus, the chief 
rabbi of blessed memory. 

Thence one proceeds by sea to the city of Salerno, where the Chris- 
tians have a school of medicine. About 600 Jews dwell there. Among 
p. 13 the scholars are R. Judah, son of R. Isaac, the son of | Melchizedek, the 
great Rabbi s , who came from the city of Siponto ; also R. Solomon 
(the Cohen), R. Elijah the Greek, R Abraham Narboni, and R. Hamon. 
It is a city with walls upon the land side, the other side bordering on 

1 Professor Say Lankester, in a lecture given on Dec. 29, 1903, at the 
Royal Institution, illustrated changes in the disposition of land and 
water by pointing to the identical ruined Temple referred to by Benjamin. 
It now stands high above the sea, and did so in the second and third 
centuries of the present era, but in the eighth and ninth centuries was 
so low, owing to the sinking of the land, that the lower parts of its marble 
pillars stood in the sea, and sea-shells grew in the crevices. 

1 Josippon gives these legends in Book I, chaps, iii and iv, when speak- 
ing of Zur, whom he associates with Sorrento. Benjamin had few other 
sources of information. In the immediate neighbourhood of Pozzuoli 
is Solfatara, where sulphur is found. A destructive eruption from the 
crater took place in 1198. Hot springs abound, and the baths at Bagnoli 
are much frequented to the present day. The underground road is the 
Piedi grotta of Posilipo, constructed by Augustus. 

* R. Isaac, the father of R Judah, must be the " Greek Locust " against 
whom Ibn Ezra directed his satire when visiting Salerno some twenty 
years before R. Benjamin. See Graetz, VI, p. 441. 
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the sea, and there is a very strong castle on the summit of the hill. 
Thence it is half a day's journey to Amalfl, where there are about 
twenty Jews, amongst them R. Hananel, the physician, R. Elisha, 
and Abu-al-gir, the prince. The inhabitants of the place are mer- 
chants engaged in trade, who do not sow or reap, because they 
dwell upon high hills and lofty crags, but buy everything for money. 
Nevertheless, they have an abundance of fruit, for it is a land of 
vineyards and olives, of gardens and plantations, and no one can go 
to war with them. 

Thence it is a day's journey to Benevento, which is a city situated 
between the sea-coast and a mountain, and possessing a community of 
about 200 Jews. At their head are R. Kalonymus, R. Zarach, and 
R. Abraham. Prom there it is two days' journey to Melfi in the 
country of Apulia, which is the land of Pul 1 , where about 200 | Jews p. 14 
reside, at their head being R. Achimaaz, R. Nathan, and R. Isaac. 
From Melfi it is about a day's journey to Ascoli, where there are 
about forty Jews, at their head being R. Consoli, R. Zemach, his 
son-in-law, and R. Joseph. From there it takes two days to Trani 
on the sea, where all the pilgrims gather to go to Jerusalem ; for the 
port is a convenient one. A community of about 200 Israelites is 
there, at their head being R. Elijah, R. Nathan, the expounder, and 
R. Jacob. It is a great and beautiful city. 

From there it is a day's journey to Colo di Bari, which is the 
great city which King William of Sicily destroyed Neither Jews 
nor Gentiles live there at the present day in consequence of its destruc- 
tion. Thence it is a day and a half to Taranto, which is under the 
government of Calabria, the inhabitants of which are Greek*. It is 
a large city, and contains about 300 Jews, some of them men of 
learning, and at their head are R. Meir, R. Nathan, and R. Israel. 

From Taranto it is a day's journey to Brindisi, which is on the sea 
coast. I About ten Jews, who are dyers, reside here. It is two days' p. 15 
journey to Otranto, which is on the coast of the Greek sea. Here are 
about 500 Jews, at the head of them being R Menachem, R. Caleb, 

1 Cf. Isaiah lxvi. 19. 

' This city was destroyed by "William the Bad in 1156. It was ordered 
to be restored by William the Good in 1169, so that Benjamin must have 
visited Bari before that date. See p. 79, note a. We have here another 
clue as to the date of Benjamin's travels. 

3 See H. M. Adler's article on Jews in Southern Italy, J.Q.S., XIV, p. 11 1. 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap, lvi, describing the 
reconquest of the southern provinces of Italy by the Byzantine Emperor 
Manuel, 1155, says : "The natives of Calabria were still attached to the 
Greek language and worship." 
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R. Meir, and R. Mali. From Otranto it is a voyage of two days to 
Corfu, where only one Jew of the name of R. Joseph lives, and here 
ends the kingdom of Sicily. 

Thence it is two days' voyage to the land of Larta (Arta), which 
is the beginning of the dominions of Emanuel, Sovereign of the 
Greeks. It is a place containing about 100 Jews, at their head 
being R. Shelachiah and R. Hercules. From there it is two days 
to Aphilon (Achelous) a place in which reside about thirty Jews, at 
their head being R. Sabbattai. From there it takes half a day to 
Anatolica, which is situated on an arm of the sea 2 . 

From there it takes a day to Patras, which is the city which 
Antipater", King of the Greeks, built. He was one of the four 
successors of King Alexander. In the city there are several large old 
p. 16 buildings, and about fifty | Jews live here, at their head being R. Isaac, 
R. J acob, and R. Samuel. Half a day's journey by way of the sea takes 
one to Kifto (Lepanto) 4 , where there are about 100 Jews, who live on 
the sea-coast ; at their head are R. Guri, R. Shallum, and R. Abraham. 
From there it is a journey of a day and a half to Crissa, where about 
200 Jews live apart. They sow and reap on their own land ; at their 
head are R. Solomon, R. Chayim, and R. Jedaiah. From there it is 
three days' journey to the capital city of Corinth : here are about 300 
Jews, at their head being R. Leon, R. Jacob, and R. Hezekiah. 

Thence it is two days' journey to the great city of Thebes, where 
there are about 2,000 Jews. They are the most skilled artificers 
in silk and purple cloth throughout Greece. They have scholars 
learned in the Mishnah and the Talmud, and other prominent men, 
and at their head are the chief rabbi R. Kuti and his brother 
R. Moses, as well as R. Chiyah, R. Elijah Tirutot, and R. Joktan ; 
and there are none like them in the land of the Greeks, except in the 
p. 17 city I of Constantinople. From Thebes it is a day's journey to Egripo 5 , 
which is a large city upon the sea-coast, where merchants come from 
every quarter. About 200 Jews live there, at their head being 
R. Elijah Psalteri, R. Emanuel, and R. Caleb. 

From there it takes a day to Jabustrisa, which is a city upon the 
sea-coast with about 100 Jews, at their head being R. Joseph, 

1 The river Achelous falls into the Ionian Sea opposite to Ithaca. 
5 Anatolica is now known as Aetolicum. 

* Patras, the ancient Patrae, was founded long before the time of 
Antipater. Josippon, II, chap, zxiii, is again the questionable authority 
on which Benjamin relied. 

4 Lepanto in the early Middle Ages was called Naupactus or Epacto, 
and to reach it from Patras the Gulf of Corinth had to be crossed. 

s Chalcis, the capital of Euboea or Negroponte, is even now called 
Egripo. It is situated on the Straits of Euripus. 
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R. Elazar, R. Isaac, R. Samuel, and R. Nethaniah. From there it is 
a day's journey to Rabonica, where there are about 100 Jews, at their 
head being R. Joseph, R. Elazar, and R. Isaac. 

From there it is a day's journey to Sinon Potamo, where there are 
about fifty Jews, at their head being R. Solomon and R. Jacob. 
The city is situated at the foot of the hills of Wallachia. The nation 
called Wallachians live in those mountains. They are as swift as 
hinds, and they sweep down from the mountains to despoil and ravage 
the land of Greece. No man can go up and do battle against them, 
and no king can rule over them. They do not hold fast to the faith 
of the Nazarenes, but give themselves Jewish names. | Some people p. 18 
say that they are Jews, and, in fact, they call the Jews their brethren, 
and when they meet with them, though they rob them, they refrain 
from killing them as they kill the Greeks. They are altogether 
lawless \ 

From there it is two days' journey to Gardiki, which is in ruins 
and contains but a few Greeks and Jews. From there it is two 
days' journey to Armylo, which is a large city on the sea, inhabited 
by Venetians, Pisans, Genoese, and all the merchants who come there ; 
it is an extensive place, and contains about 400 Jews. At their 
head are the chief rabbi R. Shiloh Lombardo, R. Joseph, the warden, 
and R. Solomon, the leading man. Thence it is a day's journey to 
Vissena, where there are about 100 Jews, at their head being the 
chief rabbi R. Sabbattai, R. Solomon, and R. Jacob. 

From there it is two days' voyage to the city of Salonica, built by 
King Seleucus, one of the four successors who followed after King 
Alexander. It is a very large city, with about 500 J ews, including the 
chief rabbi R. Samuel and his sons, who are scholars. | He is appointed p. 19 
by the king as head of the Jews. There is also R. Sabbattai, his 
son-in-law, R. Elijah, and R. Michael. The Jews are oppressed, and 
live by silk-weaving. 

Thence it is two days' journey to Demetrizi, with about fifty J ews. 
In this place live R. Isaiah, R. Machir, and R. Alib. Thence it is 
two days to Drama, where there are about 140 Jews, at the head of 
them being R. Michael and R. Joseph. From there it is one day's 
journey to Christopoli, where about twenty Jews live. 

A three days' voyage brings one to Abydos, which is upon an arm 
of the sea which flows between the mountains, and after a five days' 
journey the great town of Constantinople is reached. It is the 
capital of the whole land of Javan, which is called Greece. Here is 
the residence of the King Emanuel the Emperor. Twelve ministers 

1 Some twenty years later the Wallachians were in open revolt and 
became independent of the Byzantine Empire. Gibbon, chap. li. 
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are under him, each of whom has a palace in Constantinople and 
possesses castles and cities; they rale all the land. At their head 
is the King Hipparchus, the second in command is the Megas 

p. 20 Domesticus, the third Dominus, and the fourth | is Megas Ducas, and 
the fifth is Oeconomus Megalus ; the others hear names like these 
The circumference of the city of Constantinople is eighteen miles ; 
half of it is surrounded by the sea, and half by land, and it is situated 
upon two arms of the sea, one coming from the sea of Russia, and 
one from the sea of Sepharad. 

All sorts of merchants come here from the land of Babylon, from 
the land of Shinar, from Persia, Media, and all the sovereignty of 
the land of Egypt, from the land of Canaan, and the empire of Russia 2 , 
from flungaria, Patzinakia', Khazaria 4 , and the land of Lombardy 
and Sepharad. It is a busy city, and merchants come to it from 
every country by sea or land, and there is none like it in the world 
except Bagdad, the great city of Islam. In Constantinople is the 
church of Santa Sophia, and the seat of the Pope of the Greeks, 
since the Greeks do not obey the Pope of Rome. There are also 
churches according to the number of the days of the year. A quan- 
tity of wealth beyond telling is brought hither year by year as 
tribute from the two islands and the castles and villages which are 

p. 21 there. And the like of this wealth is not to be found | in any other 
church in the world. And in this church there are pillars of gold 
and silver, and lamps of silver and gold more than a man can count. 
Close to the walls of the palace is also a place of amusement belonging 
to the king, which is called the Hippodrome, and every year on the 
anniversary of the birth of Jesus the king gives a great entertain- 
ment there. And in that place men from all the races of the world 
come before the king and queen with jugglery and without jugglery, 

1 See Gibbon, chap. liii. He often quotes Benjamin. 

* The Grand Duchy of Kieff was called Russia. See page 81. 

' The Petchinegs, as well as the Khazars, Bulgarians, Hungarians, and 
Turks, are called by .Tosippon, I, chap, i, descendants of Togarma. 
Patzinakia was the country from the Danube to the Dnieper, and corre- 
sponds with Dacia of classical times. 

* The readings of E and A are corrupt. R has nsnu, and BM. has 
ma. The southern provinces of Russia were spoken of as the land of 
the Khazars, especially by Jewish writers, long after the Russian con- 
quest about the year 1000, and the Crimea was known to European 
travellers as Gazaria. It took Rabbi Pethachia eight days to pass through 
the land of the Khazars. See Dr. A. Benisch, Translation qf Petachia's 
Travels. In note 3, p. 70, he gives a short sketch of their history. 
The ruling dynasty and most of the inhabitants embraced the Jewish 
religion. 
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and they introduce lions, leopards, bears, and wild asses, and they 
engage them in combat with one another ; and the same thing is done 
with birds. No entertainment like this is to be found in any other 
land. 

This King Emanuel built a great palace for the seat of his 
government upon the sea-coast, in addition to the palaces which his 
fathers built, and he called its name Blachernae 1 . He overlaid its 
columns and walls with gold and silver, and engraved thereon repre- 
sentations of the battles before his day and of his own combats. 
He also set up a throne of gold and of precious stones, and a golden 
crown was suspended | by a gold chain over the throne, so arranged p. 22 
that he might sit thereunder 2 . It was inlaid with jewels of priceless 
value, and at night time no lights were required, for every one could 
see by the light which the stones gave forth. Countless other 
buildings are to be met with in the city. From every part of the 
empire of Greece tribute is brought here every year, and they fill 
strongholds with garments of silk, purple, and gold. Like unto these 
storehouses and this wealth, there is nothing in the whole world to 
be found. It is said that the tribute of the city amounts every year 
to 20,000 gold pieces, derived both from the rents of shops and 
markets, and from the tribute of merchants who enter by sea or land. 

The Greek inhabitants are very rich in gold and precious stones, 
and they go clothed in garments of silk with gold embroidery, and 
they ride horses, and look like princes. Indeed, the land is very rich 
in all cloth stuffs, and in bread, meat, and wine. | 

Wealth like that of Constantinople is not to be found in the whole P- =3 
world. Here also are men learned in all the books of the Greeks, 
and they cat and drink every man under his vine and his fig-tree. 

They hire from amongst all nations warriors called Loazim (Bar- 
barians) to fight with the Sultan Masud s , King of the Togarmim 
(Seljuks), who are called Turks ; for the natives are not warlike, but 
are as women who have no strength to fight. 

1 Procopius, vol. I (Palestine Pilgrims' Text Society), gives a full descrip- 
tion of Constantinople. 

a The commentator, wrongly supposed to be Eashi, gives an interesting 
note upon the passage in 1 Chron. xx. 2, where it is mentioned that 
David took the crown of the king of the children of Ammon, and found 
it to weigh a talent of gold, and it was set upon David's head. Eaahi 
states that the meaning of the passage must be that this crown was 
hung above David's throne, and adds that he heard in Narbonne that 
this practice was still kept up by the kings in the East. 

3 See for a full account of these powerful Seljuk Sultans F. Lebrecht's 
Essay on the Caliphate of Bagdad during the latter half of the twelfth 
century. Vol. II of A. Asher's Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin. 
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No Jews live in the city, for they have been placed behind an 
inlet of the sea. An arm of the sea of Marmora shuts them in on 
the one side, and they are unable to go out except by way of the sea, 
when they want to do business with the inhabitants 1 . In the Jewish 
quarter are about 2,000 Rabbanite Jews and about 500 Karaites, and a 
fence divides them. Amongst the scholars are several wise men, at their 
head being the chief rabbi R. Abtalion, R. Obadiah, R. Aaron Bechor 
Shoro, R. Joseph Shir-Guru, and R. Eliakim, the warden. And amongst 
them there are artificers in silk and many rich merchants. No Jew 
P- 2 4 there is allowed to ride on horseback. | The one exception is R. Solomon 
Hamitsri, who is the king's physician, and through whom the Jews 
enjoy considerable alleviation of their oppression. For their condition 
is very low, and there is much hatred against them, which is fostered 
by the tanners, who throw out their dirty water in the streets before 
the doors of the Jewish houses and defile the Jews' quarter (the 
Ghetto) . So the Greeks hate the Jews, good and bad alike, and subject 
them to great oppression, and beat them in the streets, and in every- 
way treat them with rigour. Yet the Jews are rich and good, kindly 
and charitable, and bear their lot with cheerfulness. The district 
inhabited by the Jews is called Pera. 

From Constantinople it is two days' voyage to Rhaedestus with 
a community of Israelites of about 400, at their head being R. Moses, 
R. Abijah, and R. Jacob. From there it is two days to Callipolis 
(Gallipoli), where there are about 200 Jews, at their head being 
R. Elijah Eapur, R. Shabbattai Zutro, and R. Isaac Megas, which 
means " great " in Greek. And from here it is two days to Kales. | 
p. 25 Here there are about fifty Jews, at their head being R. Jacob and 
R. Judah. From here it is two days' journey to the island of 
Mytilene, and there are Jewish congregations in ten localities on 
the island. Thence it is three days' voyage to the island of Chios, 
where there are about 400 Jews, including R. Elijah Heman and 
R. Shabtha. Here grow the trees from, which mastic is obtained. 
Two days' voyage takes one to the island of Samos, where there are 
300 Jews, at their head being R. Shemaria, R. Obadiah, and R. Joel. 
The islands have many congregations of Jews. From Samos it is three 
days to Rhodes, where there are about 400 Jews, at their head being 
R. Abba, R. Hannanel, and R. Elijah. It is four days' voyage from 
here to Cyprus, where there are Rabbanite Jews and Karaites ; there 

1 Ibn Verga, Shevet Jehucta, XXV, states that a predecessor of the 
Emperor Manuel Comnenus issued an edict prohibiting the Jews from 
residing elsewhere than in Pera, and restricting their occupation to 
tanning and shipbuilding. 

» This place is mentioned by Procopius, p. 119, as having been fortified 
by Justinian. It is now known as Rodosto. 
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are also some heretical Jews called Epikursin, whom the Israelites 
have excommunicated in all places. They profane the eve of the 
sabbath, and observe the first night of the week, which is the 
termination of the sabbath 1 . From Cyprus it is four days' journey 
to Curicus (Kurch), which is the beginning of the land | called p. =6 
Armenia, and this is the frontier of the empire of Thoros 2 , ruler of 
the mountains, and king of Armenia, whose dominions extend to the 
province of Trunia s , and to the country of the Togarmim or Turks. 
From there it is two days' journey to Malmistras, which is Tarshish, 
situated by the sea ; and thus far extends the kingdom of the Javanim 
or Greeks \ 

Thence it is two days' journey to Antioch the Great, situated 
on the river Fur (Orontes), which is the river Jabbok, that flows 
from Mount Lebanon and from the land of Hamath B . This is the 

1 Ibn Ezra visited Cyprus before his arrival in London in 1158, when 
lie wrote the Sabbath Epistle. It is not unlikely that the heterodox 
practices of the sect of whom Benjamin here speaks had been put 
forward in certain books to which Ibn Ezra alludes, and induced him 
to compose the pamphlet in defence of the traditional mode of observ- 
ance of the Sabbath day. This supposition is not inconsistent with 
Graetz's theory, vol. VI, p. 447. See also Dr. Friedlftnder, Ibn Ezra in 
England, J. Q. R., VIII, p. 140, and Joseph Jacobs, The Jews of Angevin 
England, p. 35. 

» See Gibbon, chaps, lviii and lix ; Charles Mills, History of the Crusades, 
L p. 159 j C. R. Conder, Latin Kingdom qf Jerusalem, p. 39. 

» The several MSS. give different readings. The kingdom reached to 
the Taurus mountains and the Sultanate of Rum or Iconium. 

4 Beazley remarks that Benjamin must have passed along this coast 
before 1167, when Thoros died at peace and on terms of vassalage to 
the Emperor Manuel Comnenus. Malmistras is forty-five miles from 
Tarsus. Both had been recaptured by Manuel in 1 155. Josippon, I, chap.i, 
identifies Tarshish with Tarsus. 

5 No doubt the river Fer, otherwise Orontes, is here referred to. 
Ancient Antioch lies on the slope of Mount Silpius, and the city-wall 
erected by Justinian extended from the river up to the hill-plateau. 
Abulfeda says : "The river of Hamah is also called Al Urunt or the 
Nahr al Maklub (the Overturned) on account of its course from south 
to north ; or, again, it is called Al' Asi (the Rebel), for the reason that 
though most rivers water the lands on their borders without the aid 
of water-wheels, the river of Hamah will not irrigate the lands except 
by the aid of machines for raising its waters." (Guy le Strango, 
Palestine under the Moslems, p. 59.) It is strange that R. Benjamin should 
call the Orontes the river Jabbok, but he always takes care to add that 
it rises in the Lebanon, to avoid any misconception that the Jabbok 
which falls into tin; Jordan is meant. 
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great city which Antiochus the king built. The city lies by a lofty 
mountain, which is surrounded by the city-wall. At the top of the 
mountain is a well, from which a man appointed for that purpose 
directs the water by means of twenty subterranean passages to the 
houses of the great men of the city. The other part of the city is 
surrounded by the river. It is a strongly fortified city, and is under 
the sway of Prince Boemond Poitevin l , surnamed le Baube. Ten 
Jews 2 dwell here, engaged in glass-making, and at their head are 
R. Mordecai, R. Chayim, and R. Samuel. From here it is two days' 
p. 37 journey to Lega, or Ladikiya, where | there are about 100 Jews, at 
their head being R. Chayim and R. Joseph. 

Thence it is two days' journey to Gebal (Gebela), which is Baal-Gad, 
at the foot of Lebanon *. In the neighbourhood dwells a people called 
Al-Hashishim *. They do not believe in the religion of Islam, but follow 
one of their own folk, whom they regard as their prophet, and all 

1 Boemond III, surnamed le Baube (the Stammerer), succeeded his 
mother in 1 163. We owe the doubtless correct rendering of this passage 
to the ingenuity of the late Joseph Zedner. Benjamin visited Antioch 
before 11 70, when a fearful earthquake destroyed a great part of the city. 

1 It must be inferred from the context here, as well as from other 
passages, that when Benjamin mentions the number of Jews residing at 
a particular place he refers to the heads of families. 

3 Gebal is the Gabala of ancient geographers. See Schechter, Saadyana, 
p. 35. Many travellers, among them Robinson, identify Baal-Gad with 
Banias, others suppose it to be Hasbeya. 

* Hashishim — hemp-smokers — hence is derived the word "assassin." 
See Socin, Palestine and Syria, pp. 68 and 99. Ibn Batuta and other 
Arabic writers have much to say about the Assassins or Mulahids, as 
they call them. They are again referred to by Benjamin on p. 54, 
where he states that in Persia they haunted the mountainous district 
of Mulahid, under the sway of the Old Man of the Mountain. The 
manner in which the Sheik acquired influence over his followers is 
amusingly described by Marco Polo (The Book of Ser Marco Polo : trans- 
lated and edited by Colonel Sir Henry Yule ; third edition, London, 
John Murray, 1903) : " In a fertile and sequestered valley he placed every 
conceivable thing pleasant to man — luxurious palaces, delightful gardens, 
fair damsels skilled in music, dancing, and song, in short, a veritable 
paradise ! When desirous of sending any of his band on some hazardous 
enterprise the Old Man would drug them and place them while un- 
conscious in this glorious valley. But it was not for many days that 
they were allowed to revel in the joys of paradise. Another potion was 
given to them, and when the young men awoke they found themselves 
in the presence of the Old Man of the Mountain. In the hope of again 
possessing the joys of paradise they were ready to embark upon any 
desperate errand commanded by the Old Man." Marco Polo mentions 
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that he tells them to do they carry out, whether for death or life. 
They call him the Sheik Al Hashishim, and he is known as their 
Elder. At his word these mountaineers go out and come in. Their 
principal seat is Kadmus, which is Kedemoth in the land of Sihon. 
They are faithful to each other, but a source of terror to their neigh- 
bours, killing even kings at the cost of their own lives. The extent of 
their land is eight days' journey. And they are at war with the sons 
of Edom who are called the Franks, and with the ruler of Tripolis, 
which is Tarabulus el Sham 1 . At Tripolis in years gone by there was 
an earthquake, when many Gentiles and Jews perished, for houses 
and walls fell upon them. There was great destruction at that 
time I throughout the Land of Israel, and more than 20,000 souls P- a8 
perished \ 

Thence it is a day's journey to the other Gebal (Gubail), which 
borders on the land of the children of Ammon, and here there are about 
150 Jews. The place is under the rule of the Genoese, the name 
of the governor being Guillelmus Embriacus '. Here was found 
a temple belonging to the children of Ammon in olden times, 
and an idol of theirs seated upon a throne or chair, and made 
of stone overlaid with gold. Two women are represented sitting 
one on the right and one on the left of it, and there is an altar 
in front before which the Ammonites used to sacrifice and burn 
incense 4 . There are about 200 Jews there, at their head being 

that the Old Man found crafty deputies, who with their followers settled 
in parts of Syria and Kurdistan. He adds that, in the year 135a, Alaii, 
lord of the Tartars of the Levant, made war against the Old Man, and 
slaughtered him with many of his followers. Yule gives a long list of 
murders or attempts at murder ascribed to the Assassins. Saladin's 
life was attempted in 1174 6. Prince Edward of England was slain 
at Acre in 1173. The sect is not quite extinct. They have spread to 
Bombay and Zanzibar, and number in Western India over 50,000. The 
mention of the Old Man of the Mountain will recall to the reader the 
story of Sinbad the Sailor in The Arabian Kights. 

' See Parchi, Caphtor wa-pkerack, an exhaustive work on Palestine 
written 1333, especially chap. xi. The author spent over seven years 
in exploring the country. 

* Socin, the author of Baedeker's Handbook to Palestine and Syria, p. 557, 
gives the year of the earthquake 1157. It is referred to again p. 31. 
There was a very severe earthquake in this district also in 1170, and 
the fact that Benjamin does not refer to it furnishes us with another 
terminus ad quern. 

* See the narrative of William of Tyre. 

4 Gubail, the ancient Gebal, was noted for its artificers and stone- 
cutters. Cf. 1 Kings v. 33 ; Ezek. xxvii. 9. The Greeks named the place 
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R. Meir, R. Jacob, and R. Simchah. The place is situated on the 
sea-border of the land of Israel. From there it is two days' journey 
to Beirut, or Beeroth, where there are about fifty Jews, at their 
head being R. Solomon, R. Obadiah, and R. Joseph. Thence it is one 

p. 39 day's journey to Saida, which is Sidon, a large city, | with about 
twenty Jews. Ten miles therefrom a people dwell who are at war 
with the men of Sidon; they are called Druses, and are pagans of 
a lawless character. They inhabit the mountains and the clefts of 
the rocks; they have no king or ruler, but dwell independent 
in these high places, and their border extends to Mount Hermon, 
which is a three days' journey. They are steeped in vice, brothers 
marrying their sisters, and fathers their daughters. They have one 
feast-day in the year, when they all collect, both men and women, to 
eat and drink together, and they then interchange their wives 1 . 
They say that at the time when the soul leaves the body it passes in 
the case of a good man into the body of a newborn child, and in the 
case of a bad man into the body of a dog or an ass. Such are their 
foolish beliefs. There are no resident Jews among them, but a certain 
number of Jewish handicraftsmen and dyers come among them for 
the sake of trade, and then return, the people being favourable to the 

p. 30 Jews. I They roam over the mountains and hills, and no man can do 
battle with them. 

From Sidon it is half a day's journey to Sarepta (Sarfend), which 
belongs to Sidon. Thence it is a half-day to New Tyre (Sur), which 
is a very fine city, with a harbour in its midst. At night-time those 
that levy dues throw iron chains from tower to tower, so that no man 
can go forth by boat or in any other way to rob the ships by night. 
There is no harbour like this in the whole world. Tyre is a beautiful 
city. It contains about 500 Jews, some of them scholars of the Talmud, 
at their head being R. Ephraim of Tyre, the Dayan, R. Meir from Car- 
cassonne, and R. Abraham, head of the congregation. The Jews own 
sea-going vessels, and there are glass-makers amongst them who 
make that fine Tyrian glasB-ware which is prized in all countries. 

Byblos, the birthplace of Philo. The coins of Byblos have a repre- 
sentation of the Temple of Astarte. All along the coast we find remains 
of the worship of Baal Kronos and Baaltis, of Osiris and Isis, and it is 
probable that the worship of Adonis and Jupiter-Ammon led Benjamin 
to associate therewith the Ammonites. The reference to the children 
of Amnion is based On a misunderstanding, arising perhaps out of 
Pa. lxxxiii. 8. 

1 The Quarterly Statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 1886 and 1889 
give a good deal of information concerning the religion of the Druses. 
Their morality is there described as having been much maligned. 
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In the vicinity ia found sugar of a high class, for men plant it here, and 
people come from all lands to buy it 1 . A man can ascend the 
walls of New Tyre and nee ancient Tyre, which the sea has now 
covered, lying at a stone's throw from the new city. And should 
one care to go forth by boat, one can see | the castles, market-places, p. 31 
streets, and palaces in the bed of the sea. New Tyre is a busy 
place of commerce, to which merchants flock from all quarters. 

One day's journey brings one to Acre, the Acco of old, which is on 
the borders of Asher ; it is the commencement of the land of Israel. 
Situated by the Great Sea, it possesses a large harbour for all the pil- 
grims who come to Jerusalem by ship. A stream runs in front of it, 
called the brook of Kedumim*. About 200 Jews live there, at their 
head being E. Zadok, R. Japheth, and R. Jonah. From there it is three 
parasangs to Haifa, which is Hahepher 8 on the seaboard, and on 
the other side is Mount Carmel 4 , at the foot of which there are many 
Jewish graves. On the mountain is the cave of Elijah, where the 
Christians have erected a structure called St. Elias. On the top of the 
mountain can be recognized the overthrown altar which Elijah 
repaired in the days of Ahab. The site of the altar is circular, about 
four cubits remain thereof, and at the foot of the mountain the brook 
Kishon flows. Prom here it is four parasangs | to Capernaum, which p. 32 
is the village of Nahum, identical with Maon, the home of Nabal the 
Carmelite 3 . 

1 Tyre was noted for its glass-ware and sugar factories up to 1391, 
when it was abandoned by the Crusaders, and destroyed by the Moslems. 

' This name is applied to the Kishon, mentioned further on, celebrated 
in Deborah's song (Judg. v. 21), but it is about five miles south of Acre, 
the river nearest to the town being the Belus, noted for its fine sand 
suitable for glass-making. It is not unlikely that R. Benjamin alludes 
to the celebrated ox-spring of which Arab writers have much to say. 
Mukkadasi writes in 985: "Outside the eastern city gate is a spring. 
This they call Ain al Bakar, relating how it was Adam— peace be upon 
him 1— who discovered this spring, and gave his oxen water therefrom, 
whence its name." 

» Gath-Hepher, the birthplace of Jonah, near Kefr Kenna, in the 
territory of Zebulon (Joshua xix. 13), is not here referred to, but the land 
of Hepher, 1 Kings iv. 10 is probably meant. 

* In Benjamin's time hermits, who eventually founded the Carmelite 
order of monks, occupied grottoes on Mount Carmel. 

» Benjamin travelled along the coast to Caesarea. Mr. Guy Le Strange 
(Palestine under the Moslems, 1890, p. 477) writes : "Tall Kanisah, or Al 
Kunaisah, the Little Church, is the mound a few miles north of Athlith, 
which the Crusaders took to be the site of Capernaum." Benjamin 
must have known very well that Maon, which was contiguous to another 
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Six parasangs from here is Caesarea, the Gath 1 of the Philistines, 
and here there are about 200 Jews and 200 Cuthim. These are 
the Jews of Shomron, who are called Samaritans. The city is 
fair and beautiful, and lies by the sea. It was built by Caesar, and 
called after him Caesarea. Thence it is half a day's journey to Kako ', 
the Keilah of Scripture. There are no Jews here. Thence it is half 
a day's journey to St. George, which is Ludd \ where there lives one 
Jew, who is a dyer. Thence it is a day's journey to Sebastiya, which 
is the city of Shomron (Samaria), and here the ruins of the palace 
of Ahab the son of Omri may be seen. It was formerly a well- 
fortified city by the mountain-side, with streams of water. It is still 
a land of brooks of water, gardens, orchards, vineyards, and olive 
groves, but no Jews dwell here. Thence it is two parasangs to 
Nablous, which is Shechem on Mount Ephraim, where there are no 
Jews ; the place is situated in the valley between Mount Gerizim 
and Mount Ebal, and contains about 1,000 Cuthim, who observe the 
written law of Moses alone, and are called Samaritans. They have 
p. 33 priests | of the seed (of Aaron), and they call them Aaronim, who do 
not intermarry with Cuthim, but wed only amongst themselves 4 . 
These priests offer sacrifices, and bring burnt-offerings in their place 
of assembly on Mount Gerizim, as it is written in their law — " And 
thou shalt set the blessing on Mount Gerizim." They say that this is 
the proper site of the Temple. On Passover and the other festivals 
they offer up burnt-offerings on the altar which they have built on 
Mount Gerizim, as it is written in their law — " Ye shall set up the 
stones upon Mount Gerizim, of the stones which Joshua and the 

Carmel (referred to in Joshua xv. 55), belonged to Judah, and was not in 
the north of Palestine. Here, as in the case of Oath and elsewhere, he 
quotes what was the hearsay identification current at the time he visited 
these places. See an article by C. R. Conder on " Early Christian Topo- 
graphy " in the Quarterly Statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 1876, 
p. 16. Cf. The Ancient Hebrew Tradition, by Prof. Fr. Hommel, p. 343. 

1 In the time of the Crusaders Oath was supposed to be near Jamnia, 
but nothing definite is known as to its site. (.Baedeker, Handbook to 
Palestine and Syria, 1876, p. 317.) 

' It lies between Caesarea and Lydda. See Conder's Latin Kingdom 
<f Jerusalem. Munk's Palestine might also be consulted with advantage. 

* The tomb of St. George is still shown in the Greek church at Lydda. 

* Mr. A. Cowley in an article on the Samaritan Liturgy in J. Q. S., VII, 
135, states that the " House of Aaron " died out in 1634. The office then 
went to another branch, the priest being called 'l^n yn, the Levi to Cohen. 
Cf. Adler and Seligsohn's Vne nomelle chronique Samaritaine. (Paris : 
Durlacher, 1903.) 
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children of Israel set up at the Jordan." They say that they are 
descended from the tribe of Ephraim. And in the midst of them is 
the grave of Joseph, the son of Jacob our father, as it is written — 
" and the bones of Joseph buried they in Shechem 1 ." Their alpha- 
bet lacks three letters, namely n He, n Heth, and 5? Ain *. The letter 
n He is taken from Abraham our father, because they have no dignity, 
the letter n Heth from Isaac, because they have no kindliness, and 
the letter V Ain from Jacob, because they have no humility. In 
place of these letters they make use of the Aleph, by which we can 
tell | that they are not of the seed of Israel, although they know the p- 34 
law of Moses with the exception of these three letters. They guard 
themselves from the defilement of the dead, of the bones of the slain, 
and of graves ; and they remove the garments which they have worn 
before they go to the place of worship, and they bathe and put on 
fresh clothes. This is their constant practice. On Mount Gerizim are 
fountains and gardens and plantations, but Mount Ebal is rocky and 
barren ; and between them in the valley lies the city of Shechem. 

From the latter place it is a distance of four parasangs to Mount 
Gilboa, which the Christians call Mont Gilboa; it lies in a very 
parched district. And from there it is five 8 . . . , a village where 
there are no Jews. Thence it is two parasangs to the valley of 
Ajalon*, which the Christians call Val-de-Luna. At a distance of 

1 The small square building known as Joseph's tomb lies a short 
distance north of Jacob's well, at the eastern entrance to the vale of 
Nablous. 

' Cf. Guy Le Strange, Palestine, 381, and Eapoport's Note 166, Asher's 
Benjamin, vol. II, p. 87. 

3 The MSS. are defective here; starting from Shechem, Mount Gilboa, 
which to this day presents a bare appearance, is in a different direction 
to Ajalon. It is doubtful whether Benjamin personally visited all the 
places mentioned in his Itinerary. His visit took place not long after the 
second great Crusade, when Palestine under the kings of Jerusalem was 
disturbed by internal dissensions and the onslaughts of the Saracens under 
Nur-ed-din of Damascus and his generals. Benjamin could at best visit 
the places of note only when the opportunity offered. 

4 This and most of the other places mentioned by Benjamin are more 
or less identified in the very important work published by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, The Survey of Western Palestine. Our author's statements 
are carefully examined, and Colonel Conder, after expatiating upon the 
extraordinary mistakes made by writers in the time of the Crusaders, 
some of whom actually confounded the sea of Galilee with the Mediter- 
ranean, says: "The mediaeval Jewish pilgrims appear as a rule to have 
had a much more accurate knowledge both of the country and of the 
Bible. Their assertions are borne out by existing remains, and are of the 
greatest value." 
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one parasang is Maliomerie-le-Grand, which is Gibeon the Great ; it 
contains no Jews. 

From there it is three parasangs to Jerusalem, which is a small 
city, fortified by three walls. It is full of people whom the Moham- 
medans call Jacobites, Syrians, Greeks, Georgians and Franks, and of 

P- 35 people of all tongues. It contains a dyeing-house, | for which the J ews 
pay a small rent annually to the king \ on condition that besides 
the Jews no other dyers be allowed in Jerusalem. There are about 
200 Jews who dwell under the Tower of David in one corner of the 
city*. The lower portion of the wall of the Tower of David, to the 
extent of about ten cubits, is part of the ancient foundation set up by 
our ancestors, the remaining portion having been built by the 
Mohammedans. There is no structure in the whole city stronger than 
the Tower of David. The city also contains two buildings, from one 
of which— the hospital— there issue forth four hundred knights; and 
therein all the sick who come thither are lodged and cared for in life 
and in death s . The other building is called the Temple of Solomon ; 
it is the palace built by Solomon the king of Israel. Three hundred 
knights are quartered there, and issue therefrom every day for 
military exercise, besides those who come from the land of the Franks 
and the other parts of Christendom, having taken upon themselves to 
serve there a year or two until their vow is fulfilled. In Jerusalem is 
the great church called the Sepulchre, and here is the burial-place 
of Jesus, unto which the Christians make pilgrimages. | 

P- 36 Jerusalem 4 has four gates— the gate of Abraham, the gate of 
David, the gate of Zion, and the gate of Gushpat, which is the 
gate of Jehoshaphat, facing our ancient Temple, now called 

1 King Baldwin III died in 1162, and was succeeded by his brother 
Almaric. 

2 The reading of the Roman MS. that there were but four Jewish 
inhabitants at Jerusalem is in conformity with R. Pethachia, who passed 
through Palestine some ten or twenty years after K. Benjamin, and found 
but one Jew there. The n meaning four would easily be misread for 1 
meaning 200. 

3 The Knights of the Hospital of St. John and the Templars are here 
referred to. See Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; Charles Mills, 
History of the Orusades, 4th edition, vol. I, p. 343, and Besant and Palmer's 
Jerusalem, chap. ix. 

* Cf. the writings of Mukaddasi the Hierosolomite, one of the publica- 
tions of the Palestine Pilgrims' Text Society. See also Edrisi's and Ali of 
Herat's works. Chap, iii of Guy Le Strange's Palestine gives full extracts 
of Edrisi's account written in 1154 and Ali's in 1173. See also five 
plans of Jerusalem designed between 1160 and 1 180, vol. XV, Zeitschrifl des 
Deutsche* Paldstina-Vereins. 
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Templum Domini. Upon the site of the sanctuary Omar ben al 
Khataab erected an edifice with a very large and magnificent 
cupola, into -which the Gentiles do not bring any image or effigy, 
but they merely come there to pray. In front of this place is the 
western wall, which is one of the walls of the Holy of Holies. This is 
called the Gate of Mercy, and thither come all the Jews to pray 
before the wall of the court of the Temple. In Jerusalem, attached to 
the palace which belonged to Solomon, are the stables built by him, 
forming a very substantial structure, composed of large stones, and 
the like of it is not to be seen anywhere in the world. There is also 
visible up to this day the pool used by the priests before offering 
their sacrifices, and the Jews coming thither write their names upon 
the wall. The gate of Jehoshaphat leads to the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
which is the gathering-place of nations Here is the pillar | called p. 37 
Absalom's Hand, and the sepulchre of King Uzziah a . 

In the neighbourhood is also a great spring, called the Waters of 
Siloam, connected with the brook of Kidron. Over the spring is 
a large structure dating from the time of our ancestors, but little 
water is found, and the people of Jerusalem for the most part drink 
the rain-water, which they collect in cisterns in their houses. From 
the valley of Jehoshaphat one ascends the Mount of OliveB ; it is the 
valley only which separates Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives. 
From the Mount of Olives one sees the Sea of Sodom, and at a 
distance of two parasangs from the Sea of Sodom is the Pillar of Salt 
into which Lot's wife was turned ; the sheep lick it continually, but 
afterwards it regains its original shape 3 . The whole land of the 

1 Ezek. xx. 35. The idea that the Gorge of Jehoshaphat will be the 
scene of the last judgment is based upon Joel iv. a. Cf. M. N. Adler, Temple 
at Jerusalem and Sir Charles Warren's Comments. 

* In memory of Absalom's disobedience to his father, it is customary 
with the Jews to pelt this monument with stones to the present day. 
The adjoining tomb is traditionally known as that of Zechariah, 3 Chron. 
xxiv. 20. King Uzziah, otherwise Azariah, was buried on Mount Zion, 
close to the other kings of Judnh, 2 Kings xv. 7. Cf. P. E. P., Jerusalem, 
as to identification of sites. Sir Charles Wilson, Picturesque Palestine, gives 
excellent illustrations of the holy places, and his work might be consulted 
with advantage. 

3 Pillars of salt arc to be met with elsewhere, for instance at Hammam 
Mcskutim in Algeria. They are caused by spouts of water, in which so 
great a quantity of salt is contained as at times to stop up the aperture 
of the spring. The latter, however, is again unsealed through cattle 
licking off the salt near the aperture, and the same process of filling up 
and unstopping goes on continually. Cf. Talmud Bcrachot, 54 a. 
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plain and the valley of Shittim as far as Mount Nelio are visible 
from here. 

In front of Jerusalem is Mount Zion, on which there is no building, 
except a place of worship belonging to the Christians. Facing 
Jerusalem for a distance of three miles are the cemeteries 1 belong- 
ing to the Israelites, who in the days of old buried their dead in caves, 
and upon each sepulchre is a dated inscription, but the Christians 
destroy the sepulchres, employing the stones thereof in building their 
houses. These sepulchres reach as far as Zelzah in the territory of 
Benjamin. Around Jerusalem are high mountains. 

p. 38 On Mount Zion | are the sepulchres of the House of David, and the 
sepulchres of the kings that ruled after him. The exact place 
cannot be identified, inasmuch as fifteen years ago a wall of the 
church of Mount Zion fell in. The Patriarch commanded the over- 
seer to take the stones of the old walls and restore therewith the 
church. He did so, and hired workmen at fixed wages ; and there 
were twenty men who brought the stones from the base of the wall of 
Zion. Among these men there were two who were sworn friends. On 
a certain day the one entertained the other ; after their meal they 
returned to their work, when the overseer said to them, " Why have 
you tarried to-day ? " They answered, " Why need you complain ? 
When our fellow workmen go to their meal we will do our work." 
When the dinner-time arrived, and the other workmen had gone to 
their meal, they examined the stones, and raised a certain stone which 
formed the entrance to a cave. Thereupon one said to the other, 
" Let us go in and see if any money is to be found there." They 
entered the cave, and reached a large chamber resting upon pillars 

p. 39 of marble overlaid with silver and gold. In front | was a table of gold 
and a sceptre and crown. This was the sepulchre of King David. On 
the left thereof in like fashion was the sepulchre of King Solomon ; 
then followed the sepulchres of all the kings of Judah that were 
buried there. Closed coffers were also there, the contents of which 
no man knows. The two men essayed to enter the chamber, when 
a fierce wind came forth from the entrance of the cave and smote 
them, and they fell to the ground like dead men, and there they lay 
until evening. And there came forth a wind like a man's voice, 
crying out : " Arise and go forth from this place ! " So the men rushed 
forth in terror, and they came unto the Patriarch, and related these 
things to him. Thereupon the Patriarch sent for Rabbi Abraham el 
Constantini, the pious recluse, who was one of the mourners of Jeru- 
salem, and to him he related all these things according to the report 

1 See Baedeker's Palestine and Syria, pp. 233, 336; also Schwartz, 
Palestine, 1852, p. 330 and Dr. Robinson's Palestine, I, p. 516. 
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of the two men who had come forth. Then Rabbi Abraham replied, 
" These are the sepulchres of the House of David ; they belong to the 
kings of Judah, and on the morrow let us enter, I and you and these 
men, and find out what is there." And on the morrow they sent for 
the two men, and found each of them lying on his bed | in terror, p. 40 
and the men said : " We will not enter there, for the Lord doth not 
desire to show it to any man." Then the Patriarch gave orders that 
the place should be closed up and hidden from the sight of man unto 
this day. These things were told me by the said Rabbi Abraham. 

From Jerusalem it is two parasangs to Bethlehem, which is called 
by the Christians Beth-Leon, and close thereto, at a distance of about 
half a mile, at the parting of the way, is the pillar of Rachel's grave, 
which is made up of eleven stones, corresponding with the number of 
the sons of Jacob. Upon it is a cupola resting on four columns, and 
all the Jews that pass by carve their names upon the stones of the 
pillar 1 . At Bethlehem there are two Jewish dyers. It is a land of 
brooks of water, and contains wells and fountains. 

At a distance of six parasangs is St. Abram de Bron, which is 
Hebron ; the old city stood on the mountain, but is now in ruins ; 
and in the valley by the field of Machpelah lies the present city. 
Here there is the great church called St. Abram, and this was a 
Jewish place of worship at the time of the Mohammedan rule, | but p. 4 1 
the Gentiles have erected there six tombs, respectively called 
those of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah. 
The custodians tell the pilgrims that these are the tombs of the 
Patriarchs, for which information the pilgrims give them money. If 
a Jew comes, however, and gives a special reward, the custodian of 
the cave opens unto him a gate of iron, which was constructed by our 
forefathers, and then he is able to descend below by means of steps, 
holding a lighted candle in his hand. He then reaches a cave, in 
which nothing is to be found, and a cave beyond, which is likewise 
empty, but when he reaches the third cave behold there are six 
sepulchres, those of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, respectively facing 
those of Sarah, Rebekah and Leah. And upon the graves are in- 
scriptions cut in stone ; upon the grave of Abraham is engraved 
" This is the grave of Abraham " ; upon that of Isaac, " This is 
the grave of Isaac, the son of Abraham our Father " ; upon that 
of Jacob, "This is the grave of Jacob, the son of Isaac, the son 
of Abraham our Father" ; and upon the others, "This is the grave 
of Sarah," "This is the grave of Rebekah," and "This is the grave 
of Leah." A lamp burns day and night upon the graves in the cave. 

1 Edrisi in 1154 writes : "The tomb is covered by twelve stones, and 
above it is a dome vaulted over with stones." 
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One finds tbere many casks filled with the bones of Israelites, as the 
members of the house of Israel were wont to bring the bones of their 
fathers thither and to deposit them there to this day | 
p. 4" Beyond the field of Machpelah is the house of Abraham ; there is 
a well in front of the house, but out of reverence for the Patriarch 
Abraham no one is allowed to build in the neighbourhood. 

Prom Hebron it is five parasangB to Beit Jibrin, which is Mareshah, 
where there are but three Jews 2 . Three parasangs further one 
reaches St. Samuel of Shiloh. This is the Shiloh which is two 
parasangs from Jerusalem. When the Christians captured Ramlah, 
the Ramah of old, from the Mohammedans, they found there the grave 
of Samuel the Bamathite close to a Jewish synagogue. The Christians 
took the remains, conveyed them unto Shiloh, and erected over them 
a large church, and called it St. Samuel of Shiloh unto this day '. 

* Compare E. Pethachia's account of his visit (Travels of Rabbi Petachia : 
translated by Dr. A. Benisch ; London, Trubner & Co., 1856, p. 63). 
See papers by Professors Goldziher and Guthe (Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Paliistina-Vereins, XVII, pp. 115 and 238) for an account of the opening of 
the tombs at Hebron in 11 19, as given in a presumably contemporaneous 
MS. found by Count Riant. Fifteen earthenware vessels filled with 
bones, perhaps those referred to by Benjamin, were found. It is doubtful 
whether the actual tombs of the Patriarchs were disturbed, but it is 
stated that the Abbot of St. Gallon paid in 1180 ten marks of gold (equal 
to about £5,240 sterling) for relics taken from the altar of the church 
at Hebron. The MS. of Count Riant further mentions that before the 
occupation of Hebron by the Arabs, the Greeks had blocked up and con- 
cealed the entrance to the caves. The Jews subsequently disclosed the 
place of the entrance to the Moslems, receiving as recompense permission 
to build a synagogue close by. This was no doubt the Jewish place of 
worship referred to by Benjamin. Shortly after Benjamin's visit in 1167 
the Crusaders established a bishopric and erected a church in the 
southern part of the Haram. See also Conder's account of the visit of 
His Majesty the King, when Prince of Wales, to the Haram at Hebron. 
(Palestine Exploration Fundus Quarterly Statement, 1882.) 

* Beit Jibrin was fortified by King Fulk in 1134. See Baedeker's 
Palestine and Syria, p. 309 ; Rapoport's Erech Milin, p. 54 ; also a 
preliminary notice on the Necropolis of Maresha in P.E.F. Q.S., Oct., 
1902, p. 393. The text has p^, but it should be mb. Inscriptions on 
tombs near Beit Jibrin show that the town, to which those buried 
belonged, was called Mariseh. The passage in A and all printed editions 
as to Shunem and Toron de Los Caballeros is corrupt. Shunem was a small 
place in Galilee, and is not likely to have had 300 Jews at the time of the 
Crusaders, still less so Toron the present Latrun. 

* Shiloh, at the time of the Crusaders, was considered to occupy the 
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From there it is three parasangs to Mahomerie-le-petit ', which is 
Gibeah of Saul, where there are no Jews, and this is Gibeah of 
Benjamin. Thence three parasangs to Beit Nuba a , which is Nob, the 
city of priests. In the middle | of the way are the two crags of p. 43 
Jonathan, the name of the one being Bozez, and the name of the 
other Seneh 8 . Two Jewish dyers dwell there. 

Thence it is three parasangs to Rams, or Ramleh, where there are 
remains of the walls from the days of our ancestors, for thus it was 
found written upon the stones. About 300 Jews dwell there. It was 
formerly a very great city ; at a distance of two miles there is a large 
Jewish cemetery 4 . 

Thence it is five parasangs to Yafa or Jaffa, which is on the sea- 
board, and one Jewish dyer lives here. From here it is five parasangs 
to Ibelin or Jabneh, the seat of the Academy, but there are no Jews 
there at this day. Thus far extends the territory of Ephraim. 

From there it is five parasangs to Palmid, which is Ashdod of 
the Philistines, now in ruins ; no Jews dwell there. Thence it is 
two parasangs to Ashkelonah or New Askelon, which Ezra the priest 

site of Mizpeh, the highest mountain near Jerusalem, where the 
national assemblies were held at the time of the Judges. The present 
mosque is dilapidated, but the substructure, which dates from the Frank 
period, is beautifully jointed. The apse is raised. The reputed tomb of 
Samuel is on the western side of the church. It is still called Nebi 
Samwil, venerated alike by Jew and Moslem. 

1 This and Mahomerie-le-grand, already mentioned, are Crusaders' 
churches. See Bey, Les Colonies franques de Syrie aux Xll* et XIII' siedes, 
p. 387 ; also Conder, The Latin Kingdom 0/ Jerusalem. 

2 Beit-Nuba near Ramleh has been identified without proof with Nob. 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion encamped here some twenty-five years after 
Benjamin's visit. He with the army of the Crusaders passed through 
Ibelin on his way to Askelon. Cf. Vinsaufs Itinerarium Regis Rieardi. 

* See an interesting Paper, "Der Pass von Michmas,'' by Prof. 
D. 6. Dalman, Z.D.P.V., 1904, vol. XXVII, p. 161. 

* Asher renders «m Ramleh, for which there is some justification. 
Ramleh did not exist in Bible times — it was founded in 716. It pros- 
pered to such an extent that it became as large as Jerusalem. It was a 
good deal damaged by an earthquake in 1033. Ramleh had a large 
Moslem population, and the Jews there remained comparatively un- 
molested by the Crusaders. This latter fact accounts for the somewhat 
large number of Jews residing there. Asher's reading, and that of all 
the printed editions, is " about three Jews dwell there." This is obviously 
wrong. Probably the copyist is to blame in taking 'm to be an abbrevia- 
tion for cbw. The reports of contemporary Arabic authors will be found 
in Guy Le Strange's Palestine, pp. 303-8. 
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built by the sea. It was originally called Bene Berak. The place is 
four parasangs distant from the ancient ruined city of Askelon. 

44 New Askelon is a large | and fair place, and merchants come thither 
from all quarters, for it is situated on the frontier of Egypt. About 
200 Babbanite Jews dwell here, at their head being R. Zeinach, 
R. Aaron, and R. Solomon ; also about forty Karaites, and about 300 
Cuthim. In the midst of the city there is a well, which they call 
Bir Abraham ; this the Patriarch dug in the days of the Philistines 

From there it is a journey of a day to St. George * of Ludd : thence 
it is a day and a half to Zerin or Jezreel, where there iB a large 
spring. One Jewish dyer lives here. Three parasangs further is 
Saffuriya or Sepphoris. Here are the graves of Rabbenu Hakkadosh, 
of Rabban Gamaliel, and of R. Chiya, who came up from Babylon, 
also of Jonah the son of Amittai ; they are all buried in the moun- 
tain 3 . Many other Jewish graves are here. 

Thence it is five parasangs to Tiberias, which is situated upon the 
Jordan, which is here called the Sea of Chinnereth. The Jordan at 
this place flows through a valley between two mountains, and fills the 
lake, which is called the Lake of Chinnereth ; this is a large and broad 
piece of water like the sea. The Jordan flows between two moun- 
tains, and over the plain which is the place that is called Ashdoth 
Hapisgah, and thence continues its course till it falls into the Sea of 
Sodom, which is the Salt Sea. In Tiberias there are about fifty Jews, 

45 at their head being | R. Abraham the astronomer, R. Muchtar, and 
R. Isaac. There are hot waters here, which bubble up from the ground, 
and are called the Hot Waters of Tiberias. Near by iB the Synagogue of 
Caleb ben Jephunneh, and Jewish sepulchres. R. Johanan ben Zakkai 

1 Ali of Herat, Benjamin's contemporary, writes : "Askelon is a fine 
and beautiful city. There is near here the well of Abraham, which they 
say he dug with his own hand." Bohadin, in his Lift qf Saladin, gives 
a detailed account of the demolition of the city in 1 192, after the con- 
clusion of peace between King Richard I and Saladin. Ibn Batutah in 
1355 found the town in ruins, but gives a detailed account of the well. 
(Guy Le Strange, pp. 402-3 ; cf. Dr. H. Hildesheimer, Beitrage zur Geographie 
PalSstinas.) 

7 The cathedral at Lydda with the tomb of St. George was destroyed 
when Saladin captured the place in 1191. It was rebuilt by a King of 
England in the seventeenth century. 

* A. M. Luncz in his Year-book for 1881, pp. 71-165, gives a complete 
list of the reputed Jewish tombs in Palestine. There are many records 
of the graves of Jewish worthies in our literature, but it is not easy to 
reconcile the different versions. See Jacob ben Nethanel's Itinerary given 
in Luncz's Jerusalem, 1906, VII, p. 87. 
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and R. Jehudah Halevi 1 are buried here. All these places are situated 
in Lower Galilee. 

From here it is two days to Tymin or Timnathah, where 
Simon the Just a and many Israelites are buried, and thence three 
parasangs to Medon or Meron. In the neighbourhood there is a 
cave in which are the sepulchres of Hillel and Shatnmai. Here also are 
twenty sepulchres of disciples, including the sepulchres of R. Benjamin 
ben Japheth, and of R. Jehudah ben Bethera. From Meron it is 
two parasangs to Almah, where there are about fifty Jews. There 
is a large Jewish cemetery here, with the sepulchres of R. Eleazar ben 
Arak, of R. Eleazar ben Azariah, of Chuni Hamaagal, of Raban 
Simeon | ben Gamaliel, and of R. Jose Hagelili s . p. 4 6 

From here it is half a day's journey to Kades, or Kedesh Naphtali, 
upon the Jordan. Here is the sepulchre of Barak the son of Abinoam. 
No Jews dwell here. 

Thence it is a day's journey to Banias, which is Dan, where there is 
a cavern, from which the Jordan issues and flows for a distance of 
three miles, when the Arnon, which comes from the borders of Moab, 
joins it \ In front of the cavern may be discerned the site of the 
altar associated with the graven image of Micah, which the children 
of Dan worshipped in ancient days. This is also the site of the altar 
of Jeroboam, where the golden calf was set up. Thus far reaches the 
boundary of the land of Israel towards the uttermost sea*. 

Two days' journey brings one to Damascus, the great city, which is 
the commencement of the empire of Nur-ed-din, the king of the 
Togarmim, called Turks. It is a fair city of large extent, surrounded 
by walls, with many gardens and plantations, extending over fifteen 
miles on each side, and no district richer in fruit can be seen in 
all the world. From Mount Hermon descend the rivers Amana 
and Pharpar ; for the city is situated at the foot of Mount Hermon. 
The Amana flows through the city, and by means of aqueducts the 
water is conveyed to the houses | of the great people, and into the p. 47 
streets and market-places. The Pharpar flows through their gardens 

1 Both BM. and R have 'V>n rmrr \ whilst E and A have the faulty 
reading 'rt p jnjirr- '-1. The Seder Hadoroth has the same reading as 
E and A. Jehuda Halevi died about thirty years before Benjamin's 
visit, and the question of the burial-place of our great national poet 
is thus finally settled. 

' The common belief is that Simon the Just was buried near Jerusalem, 
on the road to Nablous, about a mile from the Damascus Gate. 

' Cf. Schechter's Saadyana, p. 89, 

• The passage referring to the Arnon is evidently out of place. 

• See Dfut. xi. 34. 
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and plantations. It is a place carrying on trade with all countries. 
Here is a mosque of the Arabs called the Garni of Damascus ; there 
is no building like it in the' whole world; and they say that it was a 
palace of Ben Hadad. Here is a wall of crystal glass of magic 
workmanship, with apertures according to the days of the year, and 
as the sun's rays enter each of them in daily succession the hours of 
the day can be told by a graduated dial. In the palace are chambers 
built of gold and glass, and if people walk round the wall they are 
able to see one another, although the wall is between them. And 
there are columns overlaid with gold and silver, and columns of 
marble of all colours And in the court there is a gigantic head 
overlaid with gold and silver, and fashioned like a bowl with rims 
of gold and silver. It is as big as a cask, and three men can enter 
therein at the same time to bathe. In the palace is suspended the 
rib of one of the giants, the length being nine cubits, and the width, 
two cubits ; and they say it belonged to the King Anak of the giants 
of old, whose name was Abramaz a . For so it was found inscribed on 
p. 48 his grave, where it was also written that he ruled | over the whole 
world. Three thousand Jews abide in this city, and amongst them 
are learned and rich men*. The head of the Academy of the land of 
Israel resides here *. His name is R. Azariah, and with him are his 
brother, Sar Shalom, the head of the Beth Din : E. Joseph, the fifth of 
the Academy : R. Mazliach, the lecturer, the head of the order : R. Meir, 
the crown of the scholars : R. Joseph ben Al Filath, the pillar of the 
Academy: R. Heman, the warden : and R. Zedekiah, the physician. One 
hundred Karaites dwell here, also 400 Cuthim, and there is peace 
between them, but they do not intermarry. 

It is a day's journey to Galid, which is Gilead, and sixty Israelites 
are there, at their head being R. Zadok, R. Isaac, and R. Solomon. It 
is a place of wide extent, with brooks of water, gardens, and planta- 
tions. Thence it is half a day to Salkat, which is Salchah of old 6 . 

1 For a description of the city and its great mosque, see Baedeker, 
also Guy Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, chap. vi. The most eastern 
dome of the mosque is to this day called Kubbet-es-Saa, the Dome of 
Hours. Mukaddasi gives an elaborate description of the mosaics and 
other features of this mosque. 

3 Cf. Midrash Raba, chap, xiv : cmm m ayxn Vnart oiKn *f> S ton ; also 
Josephus, Ant I, vii, 2 who quotes Nicolaus of Damascus in the words 
"In Damasco regnavit Abramus.'' 

* Pethachia estimates the Jewish population at 19,000. This confirms 
the opinion already given (p. 26) that Benjamin refers to heads of families. 

* Dr. W. Bacher with justice observes that, at the time of the Crusades, 
the traditions of the Palestinian Gaonate seem to have survived at 
Damascus. See J. Q. R., XV, pp. 79-96. 

4 Galid as a city cannot be identified. Salchah is in the Eastern Hauran, 
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Thence it is half a day's journey to Baalbec, which is Baalath in the 
plains of Lebanon, and which Solomon built for the daughter of 
Pharaoh. The palace is built of large stones, each stone having a 
length of twenty cubits and a width of twelve | cubits, and there are no p. 
spaces between the stones. It is said that Ashmedai alone could have 
put up this building. From the upper part of the city a great spring 
wells forth and flows into the middle of the city as a wide stream, and 
alongside thereof are mills and gardens and plantations in the midst of 
the city. At Tarmod (Tadmor) in the wilderness, which Solomon built, 
there are similar structures of huge stones \ The city of Tarmod is 
surrounded by walls ; it is in the desert far away from inhabited places, 
and is four days' journey from Baalath, just mentioned. And in 
Tarmod there are about 2,000 Jews. They are valiant in war and 
fight with the Christians and with the Arabs, which latter are under 
the dominion of Nur-ed-din the king, and they help their neighbours 
the Ishmaelites. At their head are R. Isaac Hajvani, B. Nathan, and 
R. Uziel. 

From Baalbec to Karjaten, which is Kirjathim, is a distance of half 
a day ; no Jews live there except one dyer. Thence it is a day's 
journey to Emesa, which is a city of the Zemarites, where about 
twenty Jews dwell *. Thence it is a day's journey to Hainan, 
which is Hamath. It lies on the river Jabbok at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon 3 . Some time ago there was a great earthquake in the 

half a day's journey from Bosra, and is spoken of in Scripture as a frontier 
city of Bashan. (Deut. iii. 10 ; Joshua xii. 5.) It lies a long way to the 
south of Damascus, whilst Baalbec lies to the north. 
' Tarmod is Tadmor or Palmyra. 

* The important city Emesa, now called Horns, is here probably indi- 
cated. In scripture, Gen. x. 18, the Zemarite and the Hamathite are 
grouped together among the Canaanite families. In this district is the 
intermittent spring of Fuwftr ed-Der, the Sabbatio River of antiquity, 
which Titus visited after the destruction of Jerusalem. Josephus {Wars of 
the Jews, Book VII, sec 5) describes it as follows : " Its current is strong 
and has plenty of water ; after which its springs fail for six days together 
and leave its channels dry, as any one may see ; after which days it runs 
on the seventh day as it did before, and as though it had undergone no 
change at all : it has also been observed to keep this order perpetually 
and exactly." The intermittent action is readily accounted for by the 
stream having hollowed out an underground duct, which acts as a syphon. 

s Hamath is often mentioned in Scripture, situated at no great 
distance from the Orontes. In the troublous time after the first crusade 
it was taken by the Ismailians or Assassins. The earthquake of 1157 
caused gn at damage. Twenty years later the place was captured by 
S.iladin. 
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p. 50 city, and 25,000 souls perished in one day, | and of about 200 Jews 
but seventy escaped. At their head are R. Eli Hacohen, and the 
Sheik Abu Galib and Mukhtar. Thence it is half a day to Sheizar, 
which is Hazor 1 , and from there it is three parasangs to Dimin 
(Latmin). 

Thence it is two days to Haleb (Aleppo) or Aram Zoba, which is 
the royal city of Nur-ed-din. In the midst of the city is his palace 
surrounded by a very high wall. This is a very large place. There 
is no well there nor any stream, but the inhabitants drink rain- 
water, each one possessing a cistern in his house 2 . The city has 
5,000 Jewish inhabitants, at their head being R. Moses el Constantini 
and R. Seth. Thence it is two days to Balis ", which is Pethor on 
the river Euphrates, and unto this day there stands the turret of 
Balaam, which he built to tell the hours of the day. About ten 
Jews live here. Thence it is half a day to Kalat Jabar, which is 
Selah of the wilderness, that was left unto the Arabs at the time the 
p. 51 Togarmim took their land | and caused them to fly into the wilderness. 
About 2,000 Jews dwell there, at their head being R. Zedekiah, 
R. Chiya, and R. Solomon. 

Thence it is one day's journey to Rakka *, or Salchah, which is on 
the confines of the land of Shinar, and which divides the land of the 
Togarmim from that kingdom. In it there are 700 Jews, at their 
head being R. Zakkai and R. Nedib, who is blind, and R. Joseph. 
There is a synagogue here, erected by Ezra when he went forth 
from Babylon to Jerusalem. At two days' distance lies ancient 

' Robinson and Conder identify Hazor with a site near Kedesh Naftali, 
but Sheiza is doubtless Sheizir, the ancient Larissa. Having regard to 
the readings of the other MSS., there is no doubt that Latmin, the next 
stage on the way to Aleppo, is the correct name of the place. See 
M. Hartmann's articles, " Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Syrischen Steppe," 
Z.D.P.7., vols. XXII and XXIII, 1900-1. Cf. the article on the Boun- 
daries of Palestine and Syria by M. Friedmann, Luncz's Jerusalem, 
vol. II. 

a Edrisi writes that there was abundance of water at Aleppo, but there 
is no discrepancy between Benjamin's and Edrisi's statements, as Asher 
supposes. The old waterworks were restored by Malek about the year 
1200, some thirty years after Benjamin's visit. 

3 Edrisi and Abulfeda speak of Balis and Kalat Jabar. See Guy Le 
Strange, p. 417. Zengy the Atabeg was slain at Kalat Jabar. 

* Rakka is on the left bank of the Euphrates. It was an important 
city of Upper Mesopotamia, commanding the Syrian frontier. Salchah 
is in the Hauran. See p. 30, note 5. On the right bank of the 
Euphrates, nearly opposite to Rakka, was Thapsacus. Here Cyrus 
forded the river, and here Alexander crossed in pursuit of Darius. 
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Harran, where twenty Jews live \ Here is another synagogue erected 
by Ezra, and in this place stood the house of Terah and Abraham 
his son. The ground is not covered by any building, and the Moham- 
medans honour the site and come thither to pray. 

Thence it is a journey of two days to Eas-el-Ain ! , whence proceeds 
the river El Khabur — the Habor of old— which flows through the land 
of Media, and falls into the river Gozan 3 . Here there are 200 Jews \ 
Thence it is two days to Geziret Ibn Omar, which is surrounded by 
the river | Hiddekel (Tigris), at the foot of the mountains of Ararat, p 

It is a distance of four miles to the place where Noah s Ark rested, 
but Omar ben al Khataab took the ark from the two mountains and 
made it into a mosque for the Mohammedans 6 . Near the ark is the 
Synagogue of Ezra to this day, and on the ninth of Ab the Jews come 
thither from the city to pray. In the city of Geziret Omar are 4,000 
Jews, at their head being E. Mubchar, R. Joseph and R. Chiya. 

Thence it is two days to Mosul, which is Assur the Great, and here 
dwell about 7, coo Jews, at their head being R. Zakkai the Nasi of 
the seed of David, and R. Joseph surnamed Burhan-al-mulk, the 
astronomer to the King Sin-ed-din, the brother of Nur-ed-din, King 
of Damascus'. Mosul is the frontier town of the land of Persia. 

1 Harran, the city of Nahor, is twenty-four miles SSE. of Edessa on 
the Balikh. Mustawfi tells us of Abraham's Shrine. 

2 Ras-el-Ain, probably Rhesaina. The river Khabur — the Araxes of 
Xenophon — flows from the Kurdistan mountains southwards, and runs 
into the Euphrates. 

* The Gozan river cannot be, as tacitly assumed by Asher, the Kizil- 
Uzun (also known as the Araxes). The Kizil-Uzun is 011 the right of the 
watershed of the mountains of Kurdistan, and falls into the Caspian Sea. 
The Khabur above referred to flows through Mesopotamia, not through 
Media. The misconception arises probably from the author being too 
mindful of the passage occurring repeatedly in Scripture, e.g. a Kings 
xvii. 6 : " . . . and placed them in Halah and in Habor by the river of 
Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes." 

4 All the MSS. except BM. have here •- "Thence it is two days to the 
city of Nisibis (Nasibin). This is a great city with rivulets of water, 
and contains about 1,000 Jews." 

5 Josephus (Antiquities, I, 3) mentions that Noah's Ark still existed in 
his day. Rabbi Pethachia, who travelled through Armenia within twenty 
years after Benjamin, speaks of four mountain peaks, between which the 
Ark became fixed and from which it could not get free. Arab writers 
tell us that Jabal Judi (Koran, ch. xi, ver. 46) with the Mosque of Noah 
on the summit, could be seen from Geziret. See also Marco Polo, Bk. I. 
ch. 3. 

« See Lebrecht's Essay " On the State of the Caliphate at Bagdad." 

D 
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It is a very large and ancient city, situated on the river Hiddekel 
(Tigris), and is connected with Nineveh by means of a bridge. 
Nineveh is in ruins, but amid the ruins there are villages and hamlets, 
and the extent of the city may be determined by the walls, which 
P- 53 extend forty parasangs to the city of Irbil l . | The city of Nineveh is on 
the river Hiddekel. In the city of Assur (Mosul) is the synagogue of 
Obadiah, built by Jonah ; also the synagogue of Nahum the Elkoshite s . 

Thence it is a distance of three days to Rahbah, which is on the 
river Euphrates. Here there are about 2,oco Jews, at their head 
being R. Hezekiah, R. Tahor and R. Isaac. It is a very fine city, large 
and fortified, and surrounded by gardens and plantations. 

Thence it is a day's journey to Karkisiya which is Carchemish, on 
the river Euphrates. Here there are about 500 Jews, at their head 
being R. Isaac and R. Elhanan. Thence it is two days to El-Anbar 
which is Pumbedita in Nehardea 3 . Here reside 3,000 Jews, and 
amongst them are learned men, at their head being the chief rabbi 
R. Chen, R. Moses and R. Jehoiakim. Here are the graves of 
Rab Jehuda and Samuel, and in front of the graves of each of them 
are the synagogues which they built in their lifetime. Here is also 
Sin-ed-din, otherwise known as Seif-ed-din, died 1149, some twenty years 
before Benjamin's visit, and Graetz (vol. VI, note 10) suggests that the 
appointment of Astronomer Royal must have been made by Nur-ed-din's 
nephew. None of the MSS. have this reading, nor is such a correction 
needed. R. Joseph may have been appointed by Nur-ed-din's brother, 
and would naturally retain the office during the reign of his successor. 

1 Irbil, or Arbela, is two days' journey from Mosul. See Saadyana, 
J. Q. E., vol. XIV ; p. 503, and W. Bacher's note, p. 741. 

4 For a full account of Mosul and other places here referred to, see 
Mr. Guy Le Strange's The Lands of the Eastern Caliplmte, 1905, also 
Layard's Nineveh and its Remains and Nineveh and Babylon. Layard carefully 
examined Nebbi Junus, which is held in great veneration by the 
Mussulmans, and came to the conclusion that the tradition which places 
Jonah's tomb on this spot is a mere fable (p. 596). It will be seen that 
Benjamin speaks of the Shrine as a Synagogue. At Alkush near Mosul 
the tomb of Nahum is pointed out, and the Arabs say that after Jonah 
had fulfilled his mission to the people of Nineveh they relapsed into 
idolatry. Then Nahum denounced the city and was slain by the populace, 
who proclaimed him and Jonah to be false prophets, since the doom the 
latter foretold had not come to pass. See Schwarz, Das Heilige Land, 1852, 
p. 259, identifying Kefar Tanchum near Tiberias with Nahum's burial- 
place. 

5 As to Jewish seats of learning in Babylon refer to Dr. Krauss's 
Article " Babylonia " in the Jewish Encyclopaedia ; see also Guy Le Strange, 
p. 74, who suggests that Pumbedita means "mouth of the Badat canal." 
Cf. J. Q. R., XVII, p. 756. 
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the grave of Bostanai the Nasi, the head of the Captivity, and of 
R. Nathan and Rab Nachraan the son of Papa. | 

Thence it takes five days to Hadara, where about 15,000 Jews p- 54 
dwell, at their head being R. Zaken, R. Jehosef and R. Nethanel 1 . 

Thence it takes two days to Okbara, the city which Jeconiah the 
King built, where there are about 10,000 Jews, and at their head are 
R. Chanan, R. Jabin and R. Ishmael. 

Thence it is two days to Bagdad, the great city and the royal residence 
of the Caliph Emir al Muminin al Abbasi of the family of Mohammed. 
He is at the head of the Mohammedan religion, and all the kings of 
Islam obey him ; he occupies a similar position to that held by the 
Pope over the Christians 2 . He has a palace in Bagdad three miles in 
extent, wherein is a great park with all varieties of trees, fruit-bearing 
and otherwise, and all manner of animals. The whole is surrounded 
by a wall, and in the park there is a lake whose waters are fed by 
the river Hiddekel. Whenever the king desires to indulge in 
recreation and to rejoice and feast, his servants catch all manner of 
birds, game and fish, and he goes to his palace with his counsellors 
and princes. There the great king, Al Abbasi the Caliph (Hafiz) | 
holds his court, and he is kind unto Israel, and many belonging p- 55 
to the people of Israel are his attendants ; he knows all languages, 
and is well versed in the law of Israel. He reads and writes the holy 
language (Hebrew). He will not partake of anything unless he has 

1 Hadara goes under the name Alhathr or Hatra. There must exist 
great doubt as to whether Benjamin had personally satisfied himself as 
to the Jewish population he gives for this and the other places he tells of, 
till he comes to Egypt. Up to this point the Traveller has always 
appeared to under-estimate the Jewish population. Henceforth it will 
be found that he gives apparently exaggerated figures, — and this lends 
colour to the view that Benjamin did not proceed beyond Ispahan, but 
found his way thence direct to Egypt. The statements concerning the 
intervening places must therefore be taken to have been based upon 
hearsay information. Pethachia's remarks are significant : " In the 
land of Cush and Babel are more than sixty myriads of Jews; as many 
are in the land of Persia. But in Persia the Jews are subject to hard 
bondage and suffering. Therefore Rabbi Pethachia visited only one city 
in Persia." (Dr. Benisch's edition, p. 19.) 

* The Caliphs of the Abbaside Dynasty traced their descent from 
Mohammed. Benjamin here refers to the Caliph El Mostanshed. The 
Caliph is aptly compared to the Pope. In addition to his temporal 
authority at Bagdad, he exercised as Leader of the Faithful— Emir 
al-Muminin — religious authority over all Mohammedans from Spain to 
India. At a later time the vizier arrogated all authority to himself, and 
the Caliph spent his time either in the mosque or in the seraglio. 

D a 
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earned it by the work of his own hands. He makes coverlets to 
which he attaches his seal ; his courtiers sell them in the market, and 
the great ones of the land purchase them, and the proceeds thereof 
provide his sustenance. He is truthful and trusty, speaking peace to 
all men. The men of Islam see him but once in the year. The pilgrims 
that come from distant lands to go unto Mecca which is in the land 
El- Yemen, are anxious to see his face, and they assemble before the 
palace exclaiming '■ Our Lord, light of Islam and glory of our Law, 
show us the effulgence of thy countenance," but he pays no regard 
to their words. Then the princes who minister unto him say to him, 
"Our Lord, spread forth thy peace unto the men that have come 
from distant lands, who crave to abide under the shadow of thy 
graciousness," and thereupon he arises and lets down the hem of his 

56 robe from the window, | and the pilgrims come and kiss it 1 , and 
a prince says unto them " Go forth in peace, for our Master the Lord 
of Islam granteth peace to you." He is regarded by them as 
Mohammed and they go to their houses rejoicing at the salutation 
which the prince has vouchsafed unto them, and glad at heart that 
they have kissed his robe. 

Each of his brothers and the members of his family has an abode 
in his palace, but they are all fettered in chains of iron, and guards 
are placed over each of their houses so that they may not rise against 
the great Caliph. For once it happened to a predecessor that his 
brothers rose up against him and proclaimed one of themselves as 
Caliph; then it was decreed that all the members of his family 
should be bound, that they might not rise up against the ruling 
Caliph. Each one of them resides in his palace in great splendour, 
and they own villages and towns, and their stewards bring them the 
tribute thereof, and they eat and drink and rejoice all the days of 
their life*. Within the domains of the palace of the Caliph there 
are great buildings of marble and columns of silver and gold, and 

57 carvings | upon rare stones are fixed in the walls. In the 
Caliph's palace are great riches and towers filled with gold, silken 
garments and all precious stones. He does not issue forth from his 
palace save once in the year, at the feast which the Mohammedans 
call El-id-bed Ramazan, and they come from distant lands that day 
to see him. He rides on a mule and is attired in the royal robes of 
gold and silver and fine linen ; on his head is a turban adorned with 

1 Lebrecht, p. 391, states that this was a scarf of black velvet, generally 
a portion of the hangings of the mosque of Mecca, which was suspended 
from a balcony of the Palace and was called the Sleeve of the Caliph. 

' The statements here made are strangely contradictory; see a sug- 
gestive article by Dr. Goldziher in Z. D.P. V., 1905, p. 151. 
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precious stones of priceless value, and over the turban is a black 
shawl as a sign of his modesty, implying that all this glory will be 
covered by darkness on the day of death. He is accompanied by all 
the nobles of Islam dressed in fine garments and riding on horses, the 
princes of Arabia, the princes of Togarma and Daylam (Gilan) and the 
princes of Persia, Media and Ghuzz, and the princes of the land of 
Tibet, which is three months' journey distant, and westward of which 
lies the land of Samarkand. He proceeds from his palace to the great 
mosque of Islam which is by the Basrah Gate. Along the road the 
walls are adorned with silk and purple, and the inhabitants receive 
him with all kinds of song and exultation, and they dance before the 
great king who is styled the Caliph. They salute him | with a loud p. 58 
voice and say, " Peace unto thee, our Lord the King and Light of Islam ! " 
He kisses his robe, and stretching forth the hem thereof he salutes 
them. Then he proceeds to the court of the mosque, mounts 
a wooden pulpit and expounds to them their Law. Then the learned 
ones of Islam arise and pray for him and extol his greatness and his 
graciousness, to which they all respond. Afterwards he gives them 
his blessing, and they bring before him a camel which he slays, and 
this is their passover-sacrifice. He gives thereof unto the princes 
and they distribute it to all, so that they may taste of the sacrifice 
brought by their sacred king; and they all rejoice. Afterwards he 
leaves the mosque and returns alone to his palace by way of the river 
Hiddekel, and the grandees of Islam accompany him in ships on the 
river until he enters his palace. He does not return the way he came ; 
and the road which he takes along the river-side is watched all the 
year through, so that no man shall tread in his footsteps. He does 
not leave the palace again for a whole year. He is a benevolent man. | 

He built, on the other side of the river, on the banks of an arm of the p. 59 
Euphrates which there borders the city, a hospital consisting of blocks 
of nouses and hospices for the sick poor who come to be healed \ Here 

1 A valuable work, Bagdad during the Abbaside Caliphate, from Contemporary 
Arabic and Persian Sources, appeared in 1900, written by Mr. Guy Le Strange, 
which helps to explain Benjamin's account of the Moslem metropolis. The 
Caliph Mansur in 762 selected it as the Capital of the Empire. Numerous 
references in the Talmud prove that a Jewish settlement was there 
long before. Mansur built a double-walled Bound City two miles in 
diameter on the western side of the Tigris. It formed the nucleus of 
suburbs, which spread over both banks of the Tigris. A very fair idea of 
the metropolis may be obtained if we imagine the Round City as situated 
on the Surrey side of the Thames, having the "Elephant and Castle" for 
its centre. At this spot stood the great Mosque of Mansur, where the 
Friday services were held, and where the Caliph took a prominent part 
in the service on the Bairam, at the close of the Kamazan fast. The 
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there are about sixty physicians* stores which are provided from the 
Caliph's house with drugs and whatever else may be required. Every 
sick man who comes is maintained at the Caliph's expense and is medi- 
cally treated. Here is a building which is called Dar-al-Maristan, where 
they keep charge of the demented people who have become insane in 
the towns through the great heat in the summer, and they chain each 
of them in iron chains until their reason becomes restored to them 
in the winter-time. Whilst they abide there, they are provided with 
food from the house of the Caliph, and when their reason is restored 
they are dismissed and each one of them goes to his house and his 
home. Money is given to those that have stayed in the hospices on 
their return to their homes. Every month the officers of the Caliph 
inquire and investigate whether they have regained their reason, 
in which case they are discharged. All this the Caliph does out of 
charity to those that come to the city of Bagdad, whether they be 
sick or insane. The Caliph is a righteous man, and all his actions 
are for good. 

Round City being subject to periodical inundations, the government 
buildings were gradually transferred to the eastern side of the river. The 
Royal Palaces, in the grounds called the Harim, which were fully three 
miles in extent, occupied the site similar to that from Westminster to the 
City. At one time there were as many as twenty-three palaces within the 
royal precincts. The Caliph, when visiting the Mosque in state, left 
the palace grounds, and proceeded over the main bridge, corresponding to 
Westminster Bridge, along a road which in Benjamin's time led to the 
Basrah Gate quarter. At the close of the ceremony in the Mosque, the 
Caliph returned, crossing the bridge of boats, and proceeded to his palace 
by a road corresponding to the Thames Embankment. The members of 
his court and the nobles entered barges and escorted him alongside the 
river. 

The Arab writers mention that certain palaces were used as state 
prisons, in which the Caliphs kept their nearer relations in honourable 
confinement. They were duly attended by numerous servants, and amply 
supplied with every luxury, but forbidden under pain of death to go 
beyond the walls. Lebreeht, p. 381, explains the circumstances under 
which the Caliph Moktafi imprisoned his brotjaer and several of his 
kinsmen. There were large hospitals in Bagdad : the one to which 
Benjamin alludes is the Birmaristan of the Mustansiriyah, in Western 
Bagdad, which for three centuries was a great school of medical science. 
Its ruins, close to the present bridge of boats, are still to be seen. The 
reader must bear in mind that at the time when Benjamin visited 
Bagdad, the Seljuk Sultans had been defeated, and the Caliphs stood 
higher than ever in power. They, however, took little interest in 
political affairs, which were left entirely in the hands of their viziers. 
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In Bagdad there are about 40,000 Jews ', | and they dwell in p. 60 
security, prosperity and honour under the great Caliph, and amongst 
them are great sages, the heads of Academies engaged in the study 
of the law. In this city there are ten Academies. At the head of the 
great Academy is the chief rabbi R. Samuel, the son of Eli. He is the 
head of the Academy Gaon Jacob. He is a Levite, and traces his pedi- 
gree back to Moses our teacher. The head of the second Academy is 
R. Hanania his brother, warden of the Levites ; R. Daniel is the head 
of the third Academy ; R. Elazar the scholar is the head of the fourth 
Academy ; and R. Elazar, the Bon of Zemach, is the head of the order, 
and his pedigree reaches to Samuel the prophet, the Korahite. 
He and his brethren know how to chant the melodies as did the 
singers at the time when the Temple was standing. He is head of 
the fifth Academy. R. Hisdai, the glory of the scholars, is head of 
the sixth Academy. R. Haggai is head of the seventh Academy. 
R. Ezra is the head of the eighth Academy. R. Abraham, who is called 
Abu Tahir, is the head of the ninth Academy. R. Zakkai, the son 
of Bostanai the Nasi, is the head of the Sium 2 . | These are the ten p- 61 
Batlanim 3 , and they do not engage in any other work than communal 
administration; and all the days of the week they judge the Jews 
their countrymen, except on the second day of the week, when they 
all appear before the chief rabbi Samuel, the head of the Yeshiba Gaon 
(Jacob), who in conjunction with the other Batlanim judges all those 
that appear before him. And at the head of them all is Daniel the 
son of Hisdai, who is styled " Our Lord the Head of the Captivity of 
all Israel." He possesses a book of pedigrees going back as far as 
David, King of Israel. The Jews call him " Our Lord, Head of the 
Captivity," and the Mohammedans call him " Saidna ben Daoud," and 
he has been invested with authority over all the congregations of 
Israel at the hands of the Emir al Muminin, the Lord of Islam 4 . 

1 Asher and the other printed editions give the Jewish population 
at 1,000. Pethachia makes the same estimate, which, however, is 
inconsistent with his statement, that the Head of the Academy had 2,000 
disciples at one time, and that more than 500 surrounded him. The 
British Museum and Casanatense MSS. solve the difficulty ; they have 
the reading forty thousand. It would he wearisome to specify in these 
notes all the places where a superior reading is presented by these MSS. ; 
the student will, however, find that not a few anomalies which confronted 
Aslior are now removed. 

1 The last or tenth Academy. 

' This appellation is applied in the Talmud to scholars who unin- 
terruptedly apply themselves to communal work. 

* The first lino of Exilarchs, which ended with Hezekiah in the year 
1040, traced their descent from David through Zerubbabel. Hisdai's 
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For thus Mohammed commanded concerning him and his descen- 
dants ; and he granted him a seal of office over all the congregations 
that dwell under his rule, and ordered that every one, whether 
Mohammedan or Jew, or belonging to any other nation in his 
dominion, should rise up before him (the Exilarch) and salute him, 
and that any one who should refuse to rise up should receive one 
hundred stripes 1 . | 
p. 6a And every fifth day when he goes to pay a visit to the great Caliph, 
horsemen, Gentiles as well as Jews, escort him, and heralds proclaim 
in advance, " Make way before our Lord, the son of David, as is due 
unto him," the Arabic words being " Amilu tarik la Saidna ben Daud." 
He is mounted on a horse, and is attired in robes of silk and 
embroidery with a large turban on his head, and from the turban is 
suspended a long white cloth adorned with a chain upon which the 
cipher of Mohammed is engraved. Then he appears before the Caliph 
and kisses his hand, and the Caliph rises and places him on a throne 
which Mohammed had ordered to be made for him, and all the 
Mohammedan princes who attend the court of the Caliph rise up 
before him. And the Head of the Captivity is seated on his throne 
opposite to the Caliph, in compliance with the command of Mohammed 
to give effect to what is written in the law — " The sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah nor a law-giver from between his feet, until he 
come to Shiloh : and to him shall the gathering of the people be." 
The authority of the Head of the Captivity extends over all the com- 
munities of Shinar, Persia, Khurasan and Sheba which is El- Yemen, and 
Diyar Kalach (Bekr) and the land of Aram Naharaim (Mesopotamia), 
and over the dwellers in the mountains of Ararat and the land 
of the Alans s , which is a land surrounded by mountains and has no 

pedigree was through Hillel, who sprang from a female branch of the 
Royal line (see Graetz, vol. VI, note 10). Fethachia writes (p. 17) that a 
year before his arrival at Bagdad Daniel died. A nephew, David, became 
Exilarch jointly with R. Samuel, the Head of the great Academy, whose 
authority over all the communities in Asia became paramount. Samuel 
had an only daughter, who was learned in the Scriptures and the Talmud. 
She gave instruction through a window, remaining in the house, whilst 
the disciples were below, unable to see her. 

1 The office of Exilarch had but recently been revivod, and the 
Mohammed here referred to may have been Mohammed El Moktafi, the 
Caliph Mostanshed's predecessor. 

2 The Alans throughout the Middle Ages occupied Georgia and the 
regions of the Caucasus. As to the Iron Gates which Alexander made, 
Yule in commenting on Marco Polo's text {Travels of Ser Marco Polo : 
edited by Sir Henry Yule, 3rd edition, London, John Murray, chap, iii) 
says thai Benjamin was the first European traveller to mention this pass. 
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outlet except by the iron gates which Alexander made, but which 
were afterwards broken. Here are the people called Alani. Hia 
authority extends also over the land of Siberia, and the communities 
in the land of the Togarmim unto the mountains of Asveh and 
the land of Gurgan, the inhabitants of which are called Gurganim 
who dwell by the river Gihon 1 , and these are the Girgashites who 
follow the Christian religion. Further it extends to the gates' of 
Samarkand, the land of Tibet, and the land of India. In respect 
of all these countries the Head of the Captivity gives the communities 
power to appoint I Rabbis and Ministers who come unto him to be p. 
consecrated and to receive his authority. They bring him offerings 
and gifts from the ends of the earth. He owns hospices, gardens and 
plantations in Babylon, and much land inherited from his fathers, 
and no one can take his possessions from him by force. He has 
a fixed weekly revenue arising from the hospices of the Jews, the 
markets and the merchants, apart from that which is brought to him 
from far-off lands. The man is very rich, and wise in the Scriptures 
as well as in the Talmud, and many Israelites dine at his table 
every day. 

At his installation, the Head of the Captivity gives much money 
to the Caliph, to the Princes and the Ministers. On the day 
that the Caliph performs the ceremony of investing him with 
authority, he rides in the second of the royal equipages, and is 
escorted from the palace of the Caliph to his own house with timbrels 
and fifes. The Exilarch appoints the Chiefs of the Academies by 
Benjamin and Marco Polo both record the general belief current at 
the time that the Pass of Derbend was traversed by Alexander. 
It is still called in Turkish "Demis-Kapi" or the Iron Gate, and the 
Persians designate it "Sadd i-I^kandar"— the Rampart of Alexander. 
Lord Curzon, however, in his valuable work Persia and the Persians, vol. I, 
p. 293, proves conclusively that the pass through which Alexander's 
army marched when pursuing Darius after the battle of Arbela could not 
have been at Derbend. Arrian, the historian of Alexander's expeditions, 
writes that the pass was one day's journey from Rages (the noted city 
mentioned in the Book of Tobit) for a man marching at the pace of 
Alexander's army. But Derbend is fully 500 miles from Rages. In Lord 
Curzon's opinion, confirmed by Spiegel, Droysen and Schindler, the Sir- 
dara Pass, some forty miles from Teheran on the way to Meshed, must 
have been the defile which Alexander's army forced. I think it will be 
found that Marco Polo's geography is less reliable than that of Benjamin. 
In the third chapter referred to above, Marco Polo speaks of the Euphrates 
falling into the Caspian Sea. 

> Probably the Oxus, called by the Arabs "Gaihun." Rabad I, a con- 
temporary of Benjamin, speaks of the land of Gurgan in his Sefer 
Hakabalah. The Nestorian Christians are probably here referred to. 
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placing his hand upon their heads, thus installing them in their 
office *. The Jews of the city are learned men and very rich. | 

64 In Bagdad there are twenty-eight Jewish Synagogues, situated either 
in the city itself or in Al-Karkh on the other side of the Tigris ; for the 
river divides the metropolis into two parts. The great synagogue of 
the Head of the Captivity has columns of marble of various colours 
overlaid with silver and gold, and on these columns are sentences 
of the Psalms in golden letters. And in front of the ark are about 
ten steps of marble ; on the topmost step are the seats of the Head 
of the Captivity and of the Princes of the House of David. The city 
of Bagdad is twenty miles in circumference, situated in a land of 
palms, gardens and plantations, the like of which is not to be found 
in the whole land of Shinar. People come thither with merchandise 
from all lands. Wise men live there, philosophers who know all 
manner of wisdom, and magicians expert in all manner of witchcraft. 

Thence it is two days to Gazigan which is called Resen. It is a 
large city containing about 5,000 Jews. In the midst of it is 
the Synagogue of Kabbah 4 — a large one. He is buried close to the 
Synagogue, and beneath his sepulchre is a cave where twelve of his 
pupils are buried. 

65 Thence it is a day's journey | to Babylon, which is the Babel of old. 
The ruins thereof are thirty miles in extent 3 . The ruins of the 
palace of Nebuchadnezzar are still to be seen there, but people are 
afraid to enter them on account of the serpents and scorpions. Near 
at hand, within a distance of a mile, there dwell 3,000 Israelites who 
pray in the Synagogue of the Pavilion of Daniel, which is ancient 

1 It is interesting to compare this account with that of the Installation 
of the Egyptian Nagid {J. Q.R., IX, p. 717). 

2 This is a well-known sage, whose name often occurs in the Talmud. 

8 The Babel of Bible times was captured by Sennacherib; after 
stopping up a dam of the Euphrates, the country was placed under 
water and the city destroyed. Nebuchadnezzar restored the city ; he 
also erected a magnificent palace for himself — the Kasr — also the Temple 
of Bel. Herodotus, Book I, chaps. 178-89, fully describes these edifices, 
and dwells upon the huge extent of the metropolis, which was estimated 
to have a circuit of fifty miles. Xerxes destroyed the city. Alexander 
the Great contemplated the restoration of* Bel's Temple, but as it would 
have taken two months for 10,000 men merely to remove the rubbish, 
he abandoned the attempt. The ruins have been recently explored by 
Germans. The embankments which regulated the flow of the Euphrates 
and Tigris have given way, and at the present time the whole region 
round Babylon is marshy and malarious. In the words of Jeremiah, 
li. 43, " Her cities are a desolation, a sterile land, and a wilderness, 
a place wherein no man dwelleth." 
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and was erected by Daniel. It is built of hewn stones and bricks. 
Between the Synagogue and the Palace of Nebuchadnezzar is the 
furnace into which were thrown Hananiah, HishaeL, and Azariah, 
and the site of it lies in a valley 1 known unto all. 

Thence it is five parasangs to Hillah, where there are 10.000 
Israelites and four Synagogues: that of R. Meir, who lies buried 
before it ; the Synagogue of Mar Keshisha, who is buried in front of it ; 
also the Synagogue of Rab Zeiri, the son of Chama, and the Synagogue 
of R. Mari ; the Jews pray there every day. 

Thence it is four miles to the Tower of Babel, which the generation 
whose language was confounded built of the bricks called Agur. 
The length of its foundation is about two miles, the breadth of the 
tower is about forty cubits, and the length thereof | two hundred p. 
cubits. At every ten cubits' distance there are slopes which go round 
the tower by which one can ascend to the top 2 . One can see from 
there a view twenty miles in extent, as the land is level. There fell 
fire from heaven into the midst of the tower which split it to its 
very depths. 

Thence it is half a day to Kaphri, where there are about 200 Jews. 
Here is the Synagogue of R. Isaac Napcha, who is buried in front of 
it. Thence it is three parasangs to the Synagogue of Ezekiel, the 
prophet of blessed memory, which is by the river Euphrates*. It 

1 The Valley of Dura mentioned in Daniel iii. 1 is here referred to. 
See Dr. Berliner's Beiirage zur Geograpkie und Ethnographie Babyloniens ; also 
Layard's Nineveh and Babylon, p. 469. Cf. Berachot, 57 b. 

a Bereshith Babba, chap, xxxviii, says the tower was at Borsippa, and 
the ruins here spoken of are probably those of the Birs Nimroud, fully 
described by layard, Nineveh and Babylon, chap, xxii, p. 496- He says: 
"The mound rises abruptly to the height of 198 feet, and has on its 
summit a compact mass of brickwork 37 feet high by 38 broad. . . . 
On one side of it, beneath the crowning masonry, lie huge fragments 
torn from the pile itself. The calcined and vitreous surface of the 
bricks, fused into rock -like masses, show that their fall may have been 
caused by lightning. The ruin is rent almost from top to bottom. No 
traces whatever now remain of the spiral passage spoken of by the 
Jewish traveller." Cf. Professor T. K. Cheyne's article, "The Tower of 
Babel," in the new Biblical Cyclopaedia. Nebuchadnezzar, in his Borsippa 
inscription, records that the tower, which had never originally been 
completed, had fallen into decay, and that the kiln-bricks had split. 
These are the Agur bricks mentioned by Benjamin ; cf. Isaiah xxvii. 9. 
Al-ajur is the word still used by the Arabs for kiln-burnt bricks. 

s Niebuhr, vol. II, a 16, gives a full account of his visit to the tomb. 
Layard, speaking of Birs Nimroud, says: "To the south-west in the 
extreme distance rise the palm-trees of Kifil, casting their scanty shade 
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is fronted by sixty turrets, and between each turret there is a minor 
Synagogue, and in the court of the Synagogue is the ark, and at 
the back of the Synagogue is the sepulchre of Ezekiel. It is sur- 
mounted by a large cupola, and it is a very handsome structure. 
It was built of old by King Jeconiah, king of Judah, and the 35,000 
Jews who came with him, when Evil-merodach brought him forth 
out of prison. This place is by the river Chebar on the one side, 
and by the river Euphrates on the other, and the names of Jeconiah 
and those that accompanied him are engraved on the wall: Jeconiah 
p. 67 at the top, and Ezekiel | at the bottom. This place is held sacred 
by Israel as a lesser sanctuary unto this day, and people come from a 
distance to pray there from the time of the New Year until the Day of 
Atonement. The Israelites have great rejoicings on these occasions. 
Thither also come the Head of the Captivity, and the Heads of the 
Academies from Bagdad. Their camp occupies a space of about two 
miles, and Arab merchants come there as well. A great gathering 
like a fair takes place, which is called Fera, and they bring forth 
a scroll of the Law written on parchment by Ezekiel the Prophet, 
and read from it on the Day of Atonement. A lamp burns day and 
night over the sepulchre of Ezekiel ; the light thereof has been kept 
burning from the day that he lighted it himself, and they continually 
renew the wick thereof, and replenish the oil unto the present day. 
A large house belonging to the sanctuary is filled with books, some of 
them from the time of the first temple, and some from the time 
of the second temple, and he who has no sons consecrates his books 
to its use. The Jews that come thither to pray from the land of 
Persia and Media bring the money which their countrymen have 
offered to the Synagogue of Ezekiel the Prophet. The Synagogue 
owns property, lands and villages, which belonged to King Jeconiah, 
and when Mohammed came he confirmed all these rights to the 
Synagogue of Ezekiel 1 . Distinguished Mohammedans also come hither 

over a small dome, the tomb of Ezekiel. To this spot occasionally flock 
in crowds, as their forefathers have done for centuries, the Jews of 
Bagdad, Hillah, and other cities of Chaldea. ... It is now but a plain 
building, despoiled of the ornaments and MSS. which it once appears to 
have contained" {Nineveh and Babylon, p. 500). Alcharizi composed a 
beautiful ode when visiting this tomb (chap, xxxv, also chap. L). 

1 This Mohammed, as in the case referred to p. 40, must have been 
a predecessor of the reigning Caliph, as the Prophet was never in 
Babylonia, and in no case would he have granted favours to the Jews. 
It should be noted that the British Museum MS. on which our text 
is based, as well as the Casanatense MS., generally styles the Prophet 
yjuron. The MS., on which the Constantinople editio princeps is based, 
had probably all passages where this epithet or other objectionable 
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to pray, | so great is their love for Ezekiel the Prophet ; and they p. 68 
call it Bar (Dar) Melicha (the Dwelling of Beauty). All the Arabs 
come there to pray 

At a distance of about half a mile from the Synagogue are the 
sepulchres of Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, and upon their sepul- 
chres are large cupolas ; and even at times of disturbance no man 
would dare touch the Mohammedan or Jewish servants who attend 
at the sepulchre of Ezekiel. 

Thence it is three miles to the city of Kotsonath, where there 
are 300 Jews. Here are the sepulchres of Rab Papa, Rab Huna, 
Joseph Sinai, and Rab Joseph ben Hama ; and before each of them is 
a Synagogue where the Israelites pray every day. Thence it is three 
parasangs to Ain Siptha, where there is the sepulchre of the prophet 
Nahum the Elkoshite. Thence it is a day's journey to Eefar Al- 
Keram, where are the sepulchres of Rab Chisdai, R. Azariah, R. 
Akiba, and R. Dosa. Thence it is a half-day's journey to a village 
in the desert, where there are buried R. David and R. Jehuda and 
Abaji, R. Kurdiah, Rab Sechora, and Rab Ada. Thence it is a 
day's journey to the river Raga, where | there is the sepulchre of P- 69 
King Zedekiah. Upon it is a large cupola. Thence it is a day's 
journey to the city of Kufa, where there is the sepulchre of King 
Jeconiah. Over it is a big structure, and in front thereof is a 
Synagogue. There are about 7,000 Jews here. At this place is the 
large mosque of the Mohammedans, for here is buried Ali ben Abu 
Talib, the son-in-law of Mohammed, and the Mohammedans come 
hither .... 

Thence it is a day and a half to Sura, which is 'Mata Mehasya, 
where the Heads of the Captivity and the Heads of the Academies 
dwelt at first 8 . Here is the sepulchre of R. Sherira, and of 
R. Hai his son of blessed memory, also of R. Saadiah Al-Fiumi, and 
of Rab Samuel the son of Hofni Hacohen, and of Zephaniah the 

remarks were used excised by the censor, and it will be seen that the 
passage before us, with reference to the grant of land by Mohammed, 
as well as that further on, referring to Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, 
do not appear in any of the printed editions. Dr. Hirschfeld is of 
opinion that, on the one hand, the epithet is the translation of the 
Arabic majnun, a term against which Mohammed protested several times 
in the Koran, because it means he was possessed by a jinn, like a sooth- 
sayer. On the other hand, the word was chosen having regard to Hosea 
ix. 7. This was done long before Benjamin's time, by Jafeth and others. 

1 See picture of the traditional tomb of Ezekiel in the Jewish Encyclo- 
paedia, vol. V, p. 315. 

> The Talmud (Sabbath, 11 a) speaks of the destruction of Mata 
Mehasya. Sura took its place as a centre of learning. 
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son of Cushi the son of Gedaliah, the prophet, and of the Princes 
of the House of David, and of the Heads of the Academies who lived 
there before the destruction of the town 1 . 

Thence it is two days to Shafjathib. Here is a Synagogue which 
the Israelites built from the earth of Jerusalem and its stones, and 
they called it Shafjathib, which is by Nehardea 2 . 

Thence it is a day and a halfs journey to El-Anbar, which was 
Pumbedita in Nehardea About 3,000 Jews dwell there. The city 
lies on the river Euphrates. Here is the Synagogue of Rab and 
Samuel, and their house of study, and in front of it are their graves. 

Thence it is five days to Hillah. From this place it is a journey of 
twenty-one days by way of the deserts to the land of Saba, which is 
p. 70 called the land | El- Yemen, lying at the side of the land of Shinar 
which is towards the North 4 . 

1 See Berliner, pp. 45, 47, 54, and 57, for particulars derived from the 
Talmud and Midrash as to the several centres of Jewish learning in 
Babylonia. 

1 This synagogue is repeatedly mentioned in the Talmud. Zunz 
(Note 255) omits mentioning Aboda Zarah, 43 b, where Rashi explains 
that Shafjathib was a place in the district of Nehardea, and that 
Jeconiah and his followers brought the holy earth thither, giving effect 
to the words of the Psalmist : " For thy servants take pleasure in her 
stones, and favour the dust thereof" (Ps. cii. 14). 

9 Benjamin visited the various seats of learning in the neighbourhood, 
and thus came again to Nehardea, which has been already mentioned 
on p. 34. Rab Jehuda, not Rab, is there associated with Samuel. 

4 Asher, at this stage of Benjamin's narrative, has the following note : 
" For the illustration of that portion of our text which treats of Arabia, 
we refer the reader to the Rev. S. L. Rapoport's paper, 'Independent 
Jews of Arabia,' which will be found at the end of these notes." No such 
account appeared in the work, but in the Bikkure Haittim for the year 1834, 
p. 51, there appears an interesting essay in Hebrew on the subject by 
Rapoport, to which the reader is referred. It is a matter of history that 
the powerful independent Jewish communities which were settled at 
Yathrib, afterwards called Medina, and in the volcanic highlands of 
Kheibar and Teima called the Harrah, were crushed by Mohammed. 
Dr. Hirschfeld, in the Jewish Quarterly Review, vol. XV, p. 170, gives us 
the translation of a letter found in the Cairo Genizah, addressed by 
Mohammed to the people of Kheibar and Maqna, granting them certain 
privileges from which the Jews, who were allowed to remain in their 
homes, benefited. Omar, the second Caliph, broke the compact, but 
allowed them to settle at Kufa on the Euphrates. Although pilgrims 
pass annually up and down the caravan tracks to Mecca, the information 
respecting the old Jewish sites in the Harrah is most meagre. Edrisi 
and Abulfeda throw no light on Benjamin's account. In the year 
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Here dwell the Jews called Kheibar, the men of Teima. And Teima 
is their seat of government where R. Hanan the Nasi rules over them. 
It is a great city, and the extent of their land is sixteen days' journey. 
It is surrounded by mountains— the mountains of the north. The 
Jews own many large fortified cities. The yoke of the Gentiles is 
not upon them. They go forth to pillage and to capture booty from 
distant lands in conjunction with the Arabs, their neighbours and 

1904 an able work by Mr. B. 6. Hogarth appeared under the title of 
Tke Penetration of Arabia, being a record of the development of Western 
knowledge concerning the Arabian Peninsula. He gives a full account 
of the European travellers who have described the country. Niebuhr, 
who visited Yemen in 1762, repeated the statement made by the Italian 
traveller Varthema that there were still wild Jews in Kheibar. The 
missionary Joseph Woolf visited Arabia in 1836, and he gives us an 
account of an interview he had with some of the Rechabites. No weight, 
however, can be attached to his fantastic stories. W. G. Palgrave, who 
resided for some years in Syria as a Jesuit, where he called himself 
Father Michael (Cohen), was entrusted in 1862 with a mission to Arabia 
by Napoleon III in connexion with the projected Suez Canal ; he was one 
of the few visitors to the Harrah, but he makes no special reference to 
the Jews. Joseph Halevi made many valuable discoveries of inscriptions 
in South Arabia, which he traversed in 1869. He visited the oppressed 
Jewish community at Sanaa in Yemen ; he further discovered traces of 
the ancient Minaean kingdom, and found that the Jews in the Nejran 
were treated with singular tolerance and even favour ; but he was not 
able to tell us anything respecting the Jews of the Harrah. 

C. M. Doughty was, however, more successful when visiting this district 
in 1875. Of Kheibar he says "that it is now a poor village whose 
inhabitants are a terrible kindred, Moslems outwardly, but, in secret, 
cruel Jews that will suffer no stranger to enter among them." See 
C. M. Doughty's Arabia Deserta, vol. II, p. 129. "Teima is a Nejd colony of 
Shammar ; their fathers came to settle there not above 200 years past. 
Old Teima of the Jews, according to their tradition, had been (twice) 
destroyed by flood. From those times there remain some great rude 
stone buildings. It is now a prosperous open place" (vol. I, p. 286). 

The only writer that casts any doubt upon Benjamin's record as to 
independent Jewish tribes in Arabia is E. Jacob Safir, who visited 
Yemen and other Arabian ports in the Red Sea in the year 1864. See 
chaps, xv and xliii of Iben Safir, Lyck, 1866. Dr. L. Grunhut, in his 
introduction, Die Reisebtschreibungm des B. Benjamin wn Tudela, Jerusalem, 
1903, p. 16, refutes Safir's statements. 

In Hogarth's work, p. 28a, is shown a print of the Teima stone, with 
its Aramaic inscription, considered to belong to the fourth or fifth 
century b. 0., and on p. 385 will be found Doughty's interesting sketch of 
Kheibar. 
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allies. These Arabs dwell in tents, and they make the desert their 
home. They own no houses, and they go forth to pillage and to 
capture booty in the land of Shinar and El- Yemen. All the neigh- 
bours of these Jews go in fear of them. Among them are husbandmen 
and owners of cattle ; their land is extensive, and they have in their 
midst learned and wise men. They give the tithe of all they possess 
unto the scholars who sit in the house of learning, also to poor 
Israelites and to the recluses, who are the mourners of Zion and 
Jerusalem, and who do not eat meat nor taste wine, and sit clad in 
71 garments | of black. They dwell in caves or underground houses, 
and fast each day with the exception of the Sabbaths and Festivals, 
and implore mercy of the Holy One, blessed be He, on account of 
the exile of Israel, praying that He may take pity upon them, and 
upon all the Jews, the men of Teima, for the sake of His great Name, 
also upon Tilmas the great city, in which there are about 100,000 J ews 
At this place lives Salmon the Nasi, the brother of Hanan the Nasi ; 
and the land belongs to the two brothers, who are of the seed of 
David, for they have their pedigree in writing. They address many 
questions unto the Head of the Captivity —their kinsman in Bagdad — 
and they fast forty days in the year for the Jews that dwell in 
exile. 

There are here about forty large towns and 200 hamlets and 
villages. The principal city is Tanai, and in all the districts together 
there are about 300,000 Jews. The city of Tanai is well fortified, 
and in the midst thereof the people sow and reap. It is fifteen miles 
in extent. Here is the palace of the Nasi called Salmon. And in 
Teima dwells Hanan the Nasi, his brother. It is a beautiful city, 
73 and contains gardens | and plantations. And Tilmas is likewise a 
great city; it contains about 100,000 Jews. It is well fortified, and 
is situated between two high mountains. There are wise, discreet, 
and rich men amongst the inhabitants. From Tilmas to Kheibar it 
is three days' journey. People say that the men of Eheibar belong 
to the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh, whom Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria, led hither into captivity. They have built strongly- 
fortified cities, and make war upon all other kingdoms. No man can 
readily reach their territory, because it is a march of eighteen days' 
journey through the desert, which is altogether uninhabited, so that 
no one can enter the land. 

Kheibar is a very large city with 50,000 Jews 3 . In it are 

1 It is clear that, when speaking of the population of some of these 
places, the whole oasis or district is intended, and not a particular town. 

2 In reading through the foregoing account of the Jews in Arabia, it is 
quite clear that Benjamin never visited the country, nor did he pretend 
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learned men, and great warriors, who wage war with the men of 
Shinar and of the land of the north, as well as with the bordering 

to have done so. In the words of Mr. C. R. Beazley {The Dawn of Modern 
Geography, p. 25a), " It is no longer, for the most part, a record of personal 
travel; it is rather an attempt to supplement the first part 'of things 
seen,' by a second ' of things heard.' " But Beazley is wrong when he 
characterizes as " wild " the account of the Jews of Southern Arabia "who 
were Bechabites." Does Benjamin say so ? There is no such reading in the 
MS. of the British Museum. The student, it is thought, will by this time 
have come to the conclusion that it is the oldest and most trustworthy of 
our available authorities. The whole misconception has arisen from the 
fact that the unreliable MS. E and all the printed editions have trans- 
posed the letters of in and made Mt of it. Eapoport, in the article 
already referred to, seems to suspect the faulty reading : to justify it, he 
connects the men of Kheibar with the Rechabites and the sons of Heber 
the Kenite, basing his argument upon Jer. xxxv, Judges i. 16, 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 10, and 1 Chron. ii. 55. 

Neither Zunz nor Asher makes any comments upon this chapter of the 
itinerary. Graetz gives an abstract of Benjamin's account ; he, as well as 
all other writers, is unable to identify Tilmas, but is of opinion that 
Tanai must be Sanaa, the capital of Yemen, which, however, is twenty- 
five days' journey beyond Kheibar. It is well known that Yemen has, 
since Bible times, harboured a Jewish population, who — notwithstanding 
all oppression, intensified under Turkish rule — inhabit many of its towns 
and villages to the present day. It is comparatively accessible, owing 
to its proximity to the sea. We must cherish the hope that Great 
Britain, now that it claims the Hinterland of Aden, will extend it* 
protection to the Jews. 

The volcanic highlands (Harrah) of Kheibar were always inaccessible, 
owing to their being surrounded by waterless deserts and fanatic Bedouin 
tribes. 

R. Abraham Farissol, who flourished at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, writes that there was a large number of Jews in the district, 
who lived in tents and in wooden houses or huts. His contemporary, 
David Reubeni, who crossed from Arabia to Abyssinia and came to 
Europe in 1524, pretended to be brother of Joseph, king of the tribes 
of Reuben, Gad, and half-Manasseh in the desert of Chabor (Kheibar). 
Benjamin takes care to qualify his statement as to the origin of the 
Jews of Kheibar by adding— din '21 onDWi— "people say they belong 
to the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, whom 
Salmanesser, King of Assyria, led hither into captivity." 

I would here mention an interesting work of Dr. R. Dozy, Professor 
of History and Oriental Languages at Leyden, Die Israeliten in Mecca, 
1864. By a series of ingenious inferences from Bible texts (t Sam. xxx, 
1 Chron. iv. 24-43, &c.) he essays to establish that the tribe of Simeon, 

E 
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tribes of the land of El- Yemen near them, which latter country is 
on the confines of India 1 . Returning from their land, it is a journey of 
twenty-five days to the river Virae, which is in the land of El- Yemen, 

after David had dispersed the Amalekites who had already been weakened 
by Saul, entered Arabia and settled all along in the land of the Minaeans 
and at Mecca, where they established the worship at the Eaaba and 
introduced practices which have not been altogether abandoned up to 
the present day. Dr. Dozy further contends that after Hezekiah's reign 
numerous Jewish exiles came to Arabia. 

Hommel, in two articles in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopaedia, under "Be- 
douins" and "Anzah," gives full particulars respecting the Anizeh, other- 
wise Anaessi, tribe — that they were in the habit of joining the Wahabees and 
other Bedouin tribes in attacking caravans and levying blackmail. 
The Turkish Pasha at Damascus had to pay annually passage-money 
to ensure the safety of the pilgrims to Mecca. On one occasion two of the 
Bedouin sheiks were decoyed by the Turks and killed ; but the Anaessi, 
aided by other tribes to the number of 80,000, took ample revenge by 
pillaging the Mecca caravan on its return. They seized a quantity of 
pearls, and the women were said to have attempted boiling them with 
the rice. Seetzen (Journey through Syria, &c, I, ch. i, p. 356) says, " In 
Kheibar are no Jews now, only Anaessi." Layard and other modern 
writers often refer to the Anizeh Bedouins. Travellers go in dread of 
them in the Syrian desert and all along the Euphrates. Doughty men- 
tions that they, more than any other tribe, resemble the Jews both in 
appearance and disposition. 

Bitter (Geograpkie, vol. XII), in quoting Niebuhr, makes mention of 
the widespread Anizeh tribe of Bedouins who were anciently known to 
be Jews. He further states that the Jews of Damascus and Aleppo shun 
them as they are non-observant Jews, considered by some to be Karaites. 
Does all this give ground for any presumption that they are or were 
crypto-Jews, the descendants of the former Kheibar Jews, possibly also 
of those whom Omar allowed to settle at Kufa ? 

This lengthy note may be closed fitly with the following mysterious 
remark in Doughty's usual quaint style (vol. I, p. 127), in connexion with 
the murder of a Bagdad Jew who tried to reach Kheibar : " But let none 
any more jeopardy his life for Kheibar ! I would that these leaves might 
save the blood of some : and God give me this reward of my labour 1 for 
who will, he may read in them all the tale of Kheibar." 

1 It will be seen further on (p. 67) that Benjamin speaks of Aden 
as being in India, " which is on the mainland." It is well known that 
Abyssinia and Arabia were in the Middle Ages spoken of as " Middle 
India." It has been ascertained that in ancient times the Arabs ex- 
tensively colonized the western sea-coast of the East Indies. Cf. the 
article " Arabia," in the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
Supplement. 
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where about 3,000 Jews dwell 1 , | and amongst them are many a Rabbi P- 73 
and Dayan. 

Thence it takes five days to Basra (Bassorah) which lies on the 
river Tigris. Here there are 10,000 Jews, and among them are 
scholars and many rich men. Thence it is two days to the river 
Samara, which is the commencement of the land of Persia. 1 ,500 Jews 
live near the sepulchre of Ezra, the priest, who went forth from 
Jerusalem to King Artaxerxes and died here. Infroqtcff-his sepulchre 
is a large synagogue. And at the side thereof the Mohammedans 
erected a house of prayer out of their great love and veneration for 
him, and they like the Jews on that account. And the Mohammedans 
come hither to pray". Thence it is four days to Khuzistan, which is 
Elam. This province is not inhabited in its entirety, for part of 
it lies waste. In the midst of its ruins is Shushan (Susa), the capital, 
the site of the palace of King Ahasuerus. Here are the remains of 
a large structure of great antiquity. The city contains about 7,000 
Jews and fourteen synagogues. | 

1 The Casanatense MS. here interpolates : " Thence it takes seven days 
to Lusis, where there are 3,000 Israelites." Asher substitutes for Lusis 
Wasit, a place near the Tigris. I am unable to identify the river Virae, 
and the words " which is in the land of Al Yemen " are evidently out of 
place. 

' See Dr. Hartwig Hirschfeld's account of a Fragment of a Work by 
Judah Al-harizi, being a description of a pilgrimage through Mesopotamia 
with a view to visit Ezra's grave. The Arab geographer Yakut locates 
the grave in the village Maisan on the river Samara near the place where 
the Euphrates and Tigris unite (J. Q. B., vol. XV, 683). Layard writes as 
follows:— "We stopped at the so-called tomb of the prophet Ezra, about 
twenty-five miles from the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, at Korna. 
The building, which is of a comparatively modern date, consisted of two 
chambers, an outer one which was empty, and an inner one containing 
the tomb built of bricks, covered with white stucco and enclosed in 
a wooden case, over which was thrown a large blue cloth fringed with 
yellow tassels with the name of the donor embroidered on it in Hebrew 
characters. No trace of either the large synagogue or of the mosque 
mentioned by Benjamin now exists, and it may be doubted whether the 
present building covers the tomb which was seen by the Hebrew 
traveller. We oould find no ancient remains near it, as the Tigris is 
constantly changing its course, and was still eating away the bank of 
alluvial soil, upon the edge of which the building stood. It is highly 
probable that the tomb seen by Benjamin of Tudela had long before been 
carried away by the river." Layard's Marly Adventures in Persia, Susiana, 
and Babylonia, vol. II, p. 214. See also an elaborate note of Dr. Benisch.p.gi 
of his edition of Petliachia's Travels, and I. J. Benjamin II, Eight Yturs in 
Asia and Africa, ]>. 167. 

E 2 
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74 la front of one of the synagogues is the sepulchre of Daniel of 



sepulchre of Daniel. Here the market-places used to be, containing 
great stores of merchandise, by which the Jews became enriched. 
On the other side of the bridge they were poor, because they had no 
market-places nor merchants there, only gardens and plantations. 
And they became jealous, and said "All this prosperity enjoyed by 
those on the other side is due to the merits of Daniel the prophet 
who lies buried there." Then the poor people asked those who dwelt 
on the other side to place the sepulchre of Daniel in their midst, 
but the others would not comply. So war prevailed between them 
for many days, and no one went forth or came in on account of the 
great strife between them. At length both parties growing tired of 
this state of things took a wise view of the matter, and made a compact, 
namely, that the coffin of Daniel should be taken for one year to the 
one side and for another year to the other side. This they did, and 
both sides became rich. In the course of time Sinjar Shah-ben-Shah, 
who ruled over the kingdom of Persia and had forty-five kings subject 
to his authority, came to this place. | 
.75 He is called Sultan-al-Fars-al-Khabir in Arabic (the mighty Sovereign 
of Persia), and it is he who ruled from the river Samara unto the city 
of Samarkand, and unto the river Gozan and the cities of Media and 
the mountains of Chafton K He ruled also over Tibet, in the forests 
whereof one finds the animals from which the musk is obtained 2 . The 
extent of his Empire is a journey of four months. When this great 
Emperor Sinjar, king of Persia, saw that they took the coffin of 
Daniel from one side of the river to the other, and that a great 
multitude of Jews, Mohammedans and Gentiles, and many people 
from the country were crossing the bridge, he asked the meaning of 
this proceeding, and they told him these things. He said, " It is not 
meet to do this ignominy unto Daniel the prophet, but I command 
you to measure the bridge from both sides, and to take the coffin of 
Daniel and place it inside another coffin of crystal, so that the 
wooden coffin be within that of crystal, and to suspend this from 
the middle of the bridge by a chain of iron ; at this spot you must 

1 As for the river Gozan see p. 33, n. 3, and p. 58, n. 4. The mountains 
of Chafton, referred to also in pp. 54, 55, would seem to include not only 
the Zagros range, but also the highlands of Kurdistan. 

' Marco Polo, book II, chap, xlv, says of Tibet : " In this country there 
aro many of the animals that produce musk. The Tartars have great 
numbers of large and fine dogs which are of great service in catching the 
musk-beasts, and so they procure a great abundance of musk." 
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build a synagogue for all corners, so that whoever wishes to pray 
there, be he Jew or Gentile, may do so." And to this very day the 
coffin is suspended from the bridge. | And the king commanded p. 76 
that out of respect for Daniel no fisherman should catch fish within 
a mile above or a mile below 

Thence it takes three days to Rudbar where there are about 20,000 
Israelites, and among them are learned and rich men. But the Jews 
live there under great oppression. Thence it is two days to Niha- 
wand, where there are 4,000 Israelites. Thence it is four days to 
the land of Mulahid. Here live a people who do not profess the 
Mohammedan religion, but live on high mountains, and worship the 

1 The reputed sepulchre of Daniel is situated between Schuster and 
D:zful in Persia, close by the river Shaour, an affluent of the Karun river, 
which is supposed to be the Ulai of the Bible, Dan. viii. 2. It is within 
sight of the vast mound which denotes the site of Susa, the ancient 
Shushan. Here Mme. Dieulafoy in 188 £ made extensive excavations of 
the palace of the Persian kings, many relics of which are now on view at 
the Louvre in Paris. 

The tomb of Daniel has been fully described by Layard— see Early 
Adventures, vol. II, p. 295. It is of comparatively recent date, not unlike 
the shrines of Mussulman saints, and is surmounted by a high conical 
dome of irregular brickwork, somewhat resembling in shape a pine cone. 
The reader is referred to the beautiful pictorial illustrations of Daniel's 
reputed tomb, of the ruins of Susa, and of Schuster and its bridges in 
Mme. Dieulafoy's La Perse, la Chaldee etla Susiane, Paris, 1887. 

There is nothing to connect the building on the banks of the Shaour 
with the tomb of Daniel save the Mussulman tradition. There are many 
legends connected with the reputed sepulchre, one of which is to the 
effect that the men of Susa diverted the river in order to bury Daniel's 
coffin in its bed. See Guy Le Strange, p. 240. 

E. N. Adler, in his recent work Jews in many Lands, Jewish His- 
torical Society of England, p. 224, in describing Samarkand, writes 
as follows : "Tradition has it that Tamerlane had seen the tomb at Susa 
in Persia, with a warning inscribed thereon, that none should open its 
door j and so he broke it open from behind, and found it written that 
Wubi Daniel was there buried. The impetuous conqueror had the 
sarcophagus removed with all reverence, and carried it with him to his 
own capital to be its palladium. The sarcophagus is over twenty yards 
long as beseems a prophet's stature. It has been recently covered by 
a brick chapel with three cupolas, but photographs of the ancient 
structure can be had in Samarkand. It is grandly placed at the edge of 
a cliff overhanging the rapid river Seop. The local Jews do not believe 
the story, nor do they quite disbelieve it, for I went with two who prayed 
there at the grave of the righteous." 
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Old Man of the land of the Hashishim 1 . And among them there are 
four communities of Israel who go forth with them in war time. 
They are not under the rule of the king of Persia, hut reside in the 
high mountains, and descend from these mountains to pillage and to 
capture hooty, and then return to the mountains, and none can 
overcome them. There are learned men amongst the Jews of their 
land. These Jews are under the authority of the Head of the 
p. 77 Captivity in Bahylon. Thence it is five days to Amadia | where 
there are ahout 25,000 Israelites 2 . This is the first of those com- 
munities that dwell in the mountains of Chafton, where there are 
more than 100 Jewish communities. Here is the commencement of 
the land of Media. These Jews belong to the first captivity which King 
Shalmanezar led away; and they speak the language in which the 
Targum is written. Amongst them are learned men. The com- 
munities reach from the province of Amadia unto the province of 
Gilan, twenty-five days distant, on the border of the kingdom of Persia. 
They are under the authority of the king of Persia, and he raises 
a tribute from them through the hands of his officer, and the tribute 
which they pay every year by way of poll-tax is one gold amir, which 
is equivalent to- one and one-third maravedi. [This tax has to be 
paid by all males in the land of Islam who are overthe age of fifteen.] 
At this place (Amadia), there arose this day ten years ago, a man 
named David Alroy of the city of Amadia 3 . He studied under Chisdai 
the Head of the Captivity, and under the Head of the Academy Gaon 
Jacob, in the city of Bagdad, and he was well versed in the Law of 
Israel, in the Halachah, as well as in the Talmud, and in all the 
wisdom of the Mohammedans, also in secular literature and in the 

1 The reader will recollect that reference to this sect has already been 
made on page 16. See Guy Le Strange, p. 220 and p. 354. 

a Amadia (Imadiyah) is a city in Kurdistan in a mountainous district, 
north of Mosul. Ben Virga and R. Joseph Hacohen, the author of Emek 
Habacha, state that 1,000 Jewish families lived in the city at that time. 
It is strange that in all the MSS., including Asher's text, this city is 
called Amaria instead of Amadia. The mistake doubtless arose from the 
fact that the copyists mistook the l for a -1. The scribe of the British 
Museum MS. had made other errors of this kind, writing -im-ui for "nnas, 
train for iiDin, &c. See Guy Le Strange, p. 92. 

3 The author of Emek Habacha gives the date of the Alroy tragedy as 
1 163. It should, however, be antedated by a few years. Benjamin must 
have passed through Egypt on his return journey some time beforo 
Sept., 1 171. See note 2, p. 1. He here tells us that the Alroy catastrophe 
took place just ten years before his visit to Bagdad and the neighbourhood. 
It is clear therefore that 1160 is the latest date when this event could 
have taken place. 
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writings of magicians and soothsayers. | He conceived the idea of p- 78 
rebelling against the king of Persia, and of collecting the Jews who 
live in the mountains of Chafton to go forth and to fight against all 
the nations, and to march and capture Jerusalem. He showed signs 
by pretended miracles to the Jews, and said, " The Holy One, blessed 
be He, sent me to capture Jerusalem and to free you from the yoke 
of the Gentiles." And the Jews believed in him and called him their 
Messiah. When the king of Persia heard of it he sent for him to 
come and speak with him. Alroy went to him without fear, and 
when he had audience of the king, the latter asked him, " Art thou 
the king of the Jews ? " He answered, " I am." Then the king was 
wrath, and commanded that he should be seized and placed in the 
prison of the king, the place where the king's prisoners were bound 
unto the day of their death, in the city of Tabaristan which is on the 
large river Gozan. At the end of three days, whilst the king was 
sitting deliberating with his princes concerning the Jews who had 
rebelled, David suddenly stood before them. He had escaped from 
the prison without the knowledge of any man. | And when the king p. 79 
saw him, he said to him, "Who brought thee hither, and who has 
released thee ? " " My own wisdom and skill," answered the other ; 
" for I am not afraid of thee, nor of any of thy servants." The king 
forthwith loudly bade his servants to seize him, but they answered, 
'• We cannot see any man, although our ears hear him." Then the 
king and all his princes marvelled at his subtlety ; but he said to 
the king " I will go my way "; so he went forth. And the king went 
after him; and the princes and servants followed their king until 
they came to the river-side. Then Alroy took off his mantle and 
spread it on the face of the water to cross thereon. When the 
servants of the king saw that he crossed the water on his mantle, 
they pursued him in small boats, wishing to bring him back, but they 
were unable, and they said, " There is no wizard like this in the whole 
world." That self-same day he went a journey of ten days to the city 
of Amadia by the strength of the ineffable Name, and he told the J ews 
all that had befallen him, and they were astonished at his wisdom. 

After that the king of Persia sent word to the Emir Al-Muminin, 
the Caliph of the Mohammedans at Bagdad, | urging him to warn the p. 80 
Head of the Exile, and the Head of the Academy Gaon Jacob, to 
restrain David Alroy from executing his designs. And he threatened 
that he would otherwise slay all the Jews in his Empire. Then all 
the congregations of the land of Persia were in great trouble. And 
the Head of the Captivity, and the Head of the Academy Gaon Jacob, 
sent to Alroy, saying, " The time of redemption is not yet arrived ; 
we have not yet seen the signs thereof; for by strength shall no man 
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prevail. Now our mandate is, that thou cease from these designs, or 
thou shalt surely be excommunicated from all Israel." And they sent 
unto Zakkai the Nasi in the land of Assur (Mosul) and unto E. Joseph 
Burhan-al-mulk the astronomer there, bidding them to send on the 
letter to Alroy, and furthermore they themselves wrote to him to 
p. 81 warn him, | but he would not accept the warning. Then there arose 
a king of the name of Sin-ed-din, the king of the Togarmim, and a 
vassal of the king of Persia, who sent to the father-in-law of David 
Alroy, and gave him a bribe of 10,000 gold pieces to slay Alroy 
in secret 1 . So he went to Alroy's house, and slew him whilst he 
was asleep on his bed. Thus were his plans frustrated. Then the 
king of Persia went forth against the Jews that lived in the mountain ; 
and they sent to the Head of the Captivity to come to their assistance 
and to appease the king. He was eventually appeased by a gift of 
100 talents of gold, which they gave him, and the land was at peace 
thereafter 2 - 

1 This Turkoman may have been the Prince of Arbela who in 1167 
joined Saladin in his successful invasion of Egypt. He was remarkable 
for his great strength and courage (see Bohadin's Life of Saladin, 
Palestine Pilgrims' Text Society, p. 51). 

4 The accounts given by Ben Virga in Shevet Jehudah, and by Joseph 
Hacohen in Emek Habacha, are evidently based upon Benjamin's record, 
and throw no fresh light on this Messianic movement. Asher, vol. II, 
note 300, promises but fails to give the contents of an Arabic document 
written by a contemporary, the renegade Samuel Ibn Abbas, which the 
savant S. Munk had discovered in the Paris library ; a German translation 
of this document appears in Dr. Wiener's Emek Habacha, 1858, p. 169. The 
name of the pseudo-Messiah is given as Menahem, surnamed Al-Ruhi, 
but Munk satisfactorily proves that he is identical with our David Alroy. 
Being a young man of engaging appearance and great accomplishments, 
he gained considerable influence with the governor of Amadia, and had 
a considerable following among the Jews of Persia. With the intention 
of occupying the castle, he introduced a number of his armed adherents 
into the town, who were careful, however, to conceal their weapons. 
The governor detected the conspiracy, and put Alroy to death. The 
excitement among the Jews lasted for a considerable time. Two impostors, 
with letters purporting to emanate from Alroy, came to Bagdad, and 
worked upon the credulity of the community. Men and women parted 
with their money and jewellery, having been brought to believe that on 
a certain night they would be able to fly on angels' wings from the roofs 
of their houses to Jerusalem. The only thing which made the women 
feel unhappy was the fear that their little ones might not be able to keep 
pace wilh them in the aerial flight. At daybreak the fraud was discovered, 
but the impostors had meanwhile decamped with their treasure. 
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From this mountain it is a journey of twenty days to Hamadan, 
which is the great city of Media, where there are 30,000 Israelites. 
In front of a certain synagogue, there are buried Mordecai and 
Esther 1 . | 

From thence (Hamadan a ) it takes four days to Tabaristan, which p. 

The chronicler adds that the year in which this occurred was called 
The Year of Flight. 

De Sacy, in his Chrestomathie Arabe, I, p. 363, gives a similar story, the 
authorship of which he ascribes to Schahristani. 

1 Asher, vol. II, p. 167, n. 304, gives expression to a keen desire for 
further particulars as to this tomb. Dr. J. E. Polak, formerly Physician 
to the late Shah of Persia, gives the desired information, on p. 26, in an 
interesting work on Persia. He writes as follows: "The only national 
monument which the Jews In Persia possess is the tomb of Esther at 
Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, whither they have made pilgrimages 
from time immemorial. In the centre of the Jewish quarter there is to 
be seen a low building with a cupola, on the top of which a stork has 
built its nest. The entrance is walled up for the greater part ; there 
only remains below a small aperture which can be closed by a movable 
flat stone serving the purpose of a door and affording some protection 
from attacks, which are not uncommon. In the entrance hall, which 
has but a low ceiling, are recorded the names of pilgrims ; also the year 
when the building was restored. Thence one gains access into a small 
four-cornered chamber in which there are two high sarcophagi made of 
oak, which are the monuments of Esther and Mordecai. On both of them 
are inscribed in Hebrew the words of the last chapter of the Book of 
Esther, as well as the names of three Physicians at whose expense the 
tomb was repaired." Dr. Polak states that in the Middle Ages the Jewish 
population of Persia was very large, especially in the southern provinces. 
In recent years it has greatly diminished in consequence of dire persecu- 
tion. He was assured that not more than 2,000 Jewish families remained 
in the country. Eighty years ago the entire community at Meshed were 
forcibly converted to Islam. Cf. E. N. Adler, Jews in Many Lands, 
p. 214. 

" Referring to Benjamin's statement that Mordecai and Esther are 
buried at Hamadan, an interesting article by Mr. Israel Abrahams upon 
the subject, with an illustration of the traditional tomb, as well as 
a picture of ancient Susa, will be found in the Jewish Chronicle of March 19, 
1897. In the issue of March 4, 1898, Mr. Morris Cohen, of Bagdad, 
furnished a full copy of the inscriptions in the Mausoleum, but they 
possess no historical value. The reputed Prayer of Esther seen there by 
former travellers is no longer extant. 

The statement of E. Jehiel Heilprin, in the Seder Hadoroth, that 
Mordecai and Esther are buried at Shomron is devoid of foundation, and 
may have arisen through reading here j-rew for pon. For information 
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is situated on the river Gozan. Some [four] thousand Jews live there 
Thenoe it is seven days to Ispahan the great city and the 
royal residence. It is twelve miles in circumference, and about is,oco 
Israelites reside there J . The Chief Rabbi is Sar Shalom, who has been 
appointed by the Head of the Captivity to have jurisdiction over all 
the Rabbis that are in the kingdom of Persia. Four days onward is 
Shiraz, which is the city of Fars, and 10,000 Jews live there'. Thence 
it is seven days to Ghaznah the great city on the river Gozan, where 
there are about 80,000 Israelites *. It is a city of commercial im- 

derived from the works of mediaeval Arab writers respecting Persia and 
the adjacent countries the reader should consult Mr. Guy Le Strange's 
book, The Lands qf the Eastern Caliphate. The maps will be found most 
useful. 

1 The British Museum version omits this passage. An inspection of 
the map will show that Tabaristan lies a long distance to the north of the 
trade route which leads from Hamadan to Ispahan. 

s The great extent of Ispahan is accounted for by the fact that it con- 
sisted of two towns ; the one called Jay, measured half a league across ; 
the other, Al Yahudiyah, the "Jew Town" two miles to the westward, 
was double the size of Jay. Mukadassi states that the city had been 
originally founded by the Jews in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, because 
its climate resembled that of Jerusalem. Le Strange, p. 303. 

3 Lord Curzon, in his work on Persia, devotes chap, xix in vol. II to 
a description of the City of Ispahan, and of his journey there. Chap, xx 
contains an account of his journey from Ispahan to Shiraz. The distance 
between the two cities is 81 parasangs, equivalent to 313 miles. It will 
be seen that here, as well as in the cases of Ghaznah, Samarkand, and 
Tibet, Benjamin altogether under-estimates the true distances. 

4 Asher, following the printed editions, quotes the Jewish population 
of this place as 8,000, and assumes, without any justification, that Khiva 
is here referred to. He also substitutes Oxus for Gozan. In the Middle 
Ages the Oxus was known under the name of Jayhun or Gihon 
(Gen. ii. 13). The name of the city according to our text is Ghaznah, 
which eight hundred years ago was the capital of Afghanistan. Ibn Batuta 
says it was ten stages from Kandahar on the way to Herat. Le Strange 
(p. 348) writes as follows : " Ghaznah became famous in history at the 
beginning of the eleventh century as the capital of the great Mahmud of 
Ghaznah, who at one time was master both of India on the east and 
Bagdad on the west." Istakhri says : " No city of this countryside was 
richer in merchants and merchandise, for it was as the port of India." 
The river Gozan, on which we are told Ghaznali lies, must appear to the 
reader to be ubiquitous. On p. 33 we find the Habor of Kurdistan is its 
affluent; on p. 55 it is at Dabaristan; on p. 59 in Khorasan. There 
is a simple solution of the difficulty. In each of the localities Benjamin 
was told that the river was called Gozan ; for in the Mongolian language 
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portance ; people of all countries and tongues come thither with 
their wares. The land is extensive. 

Thence it is five days to Samarkand, which is the great city on 
the confines of Persia. In it live some 50,000 Israelites, and 
R. Obadiah the Nasi is their appointed head. Among them are 
wise and very rich men. 

Thence it is four days' journey to Tibet, the country in whose 
forests the musk is found. | 

Thence it takes twenty-eight days to the mountains of Naisabur P- 83 
by the river Gozan. And there are men of Israel in the land of 
Persia who say that in the mountains of Naisabur four of the tribes of 
Israel dwell, namely, the tribe of Dan, the tribe of Zebulun, the tribe 
of Asher, and the tribe of Naphtali, who were included in the first 
captivity of Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, as it is written (2 Kings 
xviii. 1 1) : "And he put them in Halah and in Habor by the river of 
Gozan and in the cities of the Medes 1 ." 

The extent of their land is twenty days' journey, and they have cities 
and large villages in the mountains ; the river Gozan forms the bound- 
ary on the one side. They are not under the rule of the Gentiles, but 
they have a prince of their own, whose name is R. Joseph Amarkala 
the Levite. There are scholars among them. And they sow and reap 
and go forth to war as far as the land of Cush by way of the desert *. 

"Usun" is the name for water or river. Thus "Kisil-Usun" means 
"Red River." The addition of a "g" before a "u" or "w" is quite 
a common feature in language ; it occurs, for instance, in the Romance 
and Keltic languages. 

1 The British Museum text has : " And he put them in Halah and in 
Habor and the mountains of Gozan and the mountains of the Medes." 
Having regard to the passages 2 Kings xix. 12 and Isaiah xxxvii. 12, 
NOldeke maintains that there was a tract of land watered by the river 
Gozan, known as Gozanitis, which Scripture refers to. See J. Q. R., vol. I, 
p. 186. 

Naisabur is a city near Meshed, and close to high mountains which 
are a continuation of the Elburz mountain range. 

We draw attention to the cautious manner in which Benjamin speaks 
here and elsewhere when alluding to the whereabouts of any of the 
ten tribes. The tradition is widespread that independent Jewish tribes 
were to be found in Khorasan until recent times. Mr. E. N. Adler was 
told that in an Armenian monastery near Kutais, ancient records are 
presei-ved which conclusively prove that the Jews were paramount in 
certain districts three or four centuries ago ; Jews in many Lands, 
p. 178. Cf. Wo warm die sehn Stdmme Israels zu suchen? Dr. M. Lewin, 
Frankfort, 1901. 

* It should be remembered that Cush in ancient Jewish literature does 
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They are in league with the Kofar-al-Turak, who worship the wind 
and live in the wilderness, and who do not eat bread, nor drink wine, 

p. 84 but live on raw uncooked meat. | They have no noses, and in lieu 
thereof they have two small holes, through which they breathe. They 
eat animals both clean and unclean, and they are very friendly towards 
the Israelites. Fifteen years ago they overran the country of Persia 
with a large army and took the city of Rayy 1 ; they smote it with 
the edge of the sword, took all the spoil thereof, and returned by way 
of the wilderness. Such an invasion had not been known in the land 
of Persia for many years. When the king of Persia heard thereof 
his anger was kindled against them, and he said, "Not in my days nor 
in the days of my fathers did an army sally forth from this wilderness. 
Now I will go and cut off their name from the earth." A proclamation 
was made throughout his Empire, and he assembled all his armies ; 
and he sought a guide who might show him the way to their en- 
campment. And a certain man said that he would show him the 
way, as he was one of them. And the king promised that he would 
enrich him if he did so. And the king asked him as to what provisions 

p- 85 they would require for the march through the wilderness. | And 
he replied, "Take with you bread and wine for fifteen days, for 
you will find no sustenance by the way, till you have reached their 
land." And they did so, and marched through the wilderness for 
fifteen days, but they found nothing at all. And their food began to 
give out, so that man and beast were dying of hunger and thirst. 
Then the king called the guide, and said to him, "Where is your 
promise to us that you would find our adversaries ? " To which the 
other replied, " I have mistaken the way." And the king was wroth, 
and commanded that his head should be struck off. And the king 
further gave orders throughout the camp that every man who had 
any food should divide it with his neighbour. And they consumed 
everything they had including their beasts. And after a further 
thirteen days' march they reached the mountains of Naisabur, where 
Jews lived. They came there on the Sabbath, and encamped in 
the gardens and plantations and by the springs of water which are by 
the side of the river Gozan. Now it was the time of the ripening of 
the fruit, and they ate and consumed everything. No man came 
forth to them, but on the mountains they saw cities and many towers. 

p. 86 Then the king commanded two of his servants to go | and inquire of 

not always signify Ethiopia, but also denotes parts of Arabia, especially 
those nearest to Abyssinia. The name Cush is also applied to countries 
east of the Tigris, see p. 63. 

1 Rayy is the ancient city of Rages, spoken of in the Book of Tobit i. 14. 
The ruins are in the neighbourhood of Teheran. 
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the people who lived in the mountains, and to cross the river either in 
boats or by swimming. So they searched and found a large bridge, on 
which there were three towers, but the gate of the bridge was locked. 
And on the other side of the bridge was a great city. Then they shouted 
in front of the bridge till a man came forth and asked them what 
they wanted and who they were. But they did not understand him 
till an interpreter came who understood their language. And when 
he asked them, they said, "We are the servants of the king of Persia, 
and we have come to ask who you are, and whom you serve." To which 
the other replied : " We are Jews ; we have no king and no Gentile 
prince, but a Jewish prince rules over us." They then questioned 
him with regard to the infidels, the sons of Ghuz of the Kofar-al-Turak, 
and he answered: "Truly they are in league with us, and he who 
seeks to do them harm seeks our harm." Then they went their 
way, and told the king of Persia, who was much alarmed. And on 
a certain day the Jews asked him to join combat with them, but 
he answered: "I am not come to fight you, but the Kofar-al-Turak, 
my enemy, and if you fight against me I will be avenged on you by 
killing all the Jews in my Empire ; I know that you are stronger 
than I am in this place, | and my army has come out of this great p. 
wilderness starving and athirst. Deal kindly with me and do not 
fight against me, but leave me to engage with the Kofar-al-Turak, my 
enemy, and sell me also the provisions which I require for myself and 
my army." The Jews then took counsel together, and resolved to 
propitiate the king on account of the Jews who were in exile in his 
Empire. Then the king entered their land with his army, and stayed 
there fifteen days. And they showed him much honour, and also sent 
a dispatch to the Kofar-al-Turak their allies, reporting the matter to 
them. Thereupon the latter occupied the mountain passes in force 
with a large army composed of all those who dwelt in that desert, 
and when the king of Persia went forth to fight with them, they 
placed themselves in battle array against him. The Kofar-al-Turak 
army was victorious and slew many of the Persian host, and the 
king of Persia fled with only a few followers to his own country'. 

1 The incidents here related are fully gone into by Dr. Neubauer in the 
third of his valuable articles "Where are the ten tribes ? " {J. Q. E., vol. I, 
p. 185). There can be little doubt that the Kofar-al-Turak, a people 
belonging to the Tartar stock, are identical with the so-called subjects of 
Frester John, of whom so much was heard in the Middle Ages. They 
defeated Sinjar in the year 1141 ; this was, however, more than fifteen 
years prior to Benjamin's visit. To judge from the above passage, where 
the allies of the Jews are described as " infidels, the sons of Ghuz of the 
Kofar-al-Turak," Benjamin seems to confuund the Ghuzes with the Tartar 
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Now a horseman, one of the servants of the king of Persia, enticed | 
p. 88 a Jew, whose name was R. Moses, to come with him, and when 
he came to the land of Persia this horseman made the Jew his slave. 
One day the archers came before the king to give a display of their 
skill and no one among them could be found to draw the bow like this 
R. Moses. Then the king inquired of him by means of an interpreter 
who knew his language, and he related all that the horseman had 
done to him. Thereupon the king at once granted him his liberty, 
had him clad in robes of silk, gave him gifts, and said to him, " If 
thou wilt embrace our religion, I will make thee a rich man and 
steward of my house," but he answered, " My lord, I cannot do this 
thing." Then the king took him and placed him in the house of the 
Chief Rabbi of the Ispahan community, Sar Shalom, who gave him 
his daughter to wife. This same R. Moses told me all these things. 

Thence one returns to the land of Khuzistan which is by the river 
Tigris, and one goes down the river which falls into the Indian Ocean 
p. 89 unto an island called Kish 1 . | It is a Biz days' journey to reach 
this island. The inhabitants neither sow nor reap. They possess 
only one well, and there is no stream in the whole island, but 
they drink rain-water. The merchants who come from India and 
the islands encamp there with their wares. Moreover, men from 
Shinar, El-Yemen and Persia bring thither all sorts of silk, purple and 
flax, cotton, hemp, worked wool, wheat, barley, millet, rye, and all 
sorts of food, and lentils of every description, and they trade with 
one another, whilst the men from India bring great quantities 

hordes. Now the Ghuzes belonged to the Seldjuk clans who had become 
Mohammedans more than 100 years before, and, as such, Benjamin would 
never have styled them infidels. These Ghuzes waged war with Sinjar 
in 1 153, when he was signally defeated, and eventually made prisoner. 
It is to this battle that Benjamin must have made reference, when he 
writes that it took place fifteen years ago. See Dr. A. Miiller's Islam, 
also Dr. G. Oppert's Presbyter Johannes in Sage and Qeschichte, 1864. 

1 It will be noted that Benjamin uses here the terms OMt -mn, dim typ, 
evidently implying that he himself did not go to sea. 

In the Middle Ages the island of Kish or Kis was an important 
station on the trade route from India to Europe. Le Strange writes, 
p. 357, that in the course of the twelfth century it became the trade 
centre of the Persian Gulf. A great walled city was built in the island, 
where water-tanks had been constructed, and on the neighbouring sea- 
banks was the famous pearl-fishery. Ships from India and Arabia crowded 
the port. Kish was afterwards supplanted by Ormuz and Bandar- Abbas ; 
England held possession of the island from 1820 to 1879, and it has 
recently been visited officially by Lord Curzon. For a description of the 
island sec The Times, Jan. 18, 1904. 
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of spicea thither. The islanders act as middlemen, and earn their 
livelihood thereby. There are about 500 Jews there. 

Thence it is ten days' journey by sea to Katifa, where there are 
about 5,000 Jews. Here the bdellium is to be found 1 . On the 
twenty-fourth of Nisan rain falls upon the water, upon the surface of 
which certain small sea-animals float which drink in the rain and 
then shut themselves up, and sink to the bottom. And about the 
middle of Tishri men descend to the bed of the sea by ropes, and 
collect these shell-fish, | then split them open and extract the pearls, p 
This pearl-fishery belongs to the King of the country, but is controlled 
by a Jewish official. 

Thence it is seven days' journey to Ehulam which is the beginning 
of the country of the Sun-worshippers 2 . These are the sons of Cush, 

1 Katifa or El-Katif lies on the Persian Gulf, on the East coast of Arabia, 
near Bahrein. Bochart is of opinion that this part of Arabia is the land 
of Havilah, where, according to Gen. ii. 11 and 12, there is gold, bdellium, 
and the onyx stone. Jewish authorities are divided in opinion as to 
whether nVn is a jewel, or the fragrant gum exuded by a species of balsam- 
tree. Benjamin follows Saadia Gaon, who in his Arabic translation of 
the Bible renders it lWjrt, the very word used by our author here for pearls. 
Masudi is one of the earliest Arabic writers who gives us a description of 
the pearl-fisheries in the Persian Gulf, and it very much accords with 
Benjamin's account. See Sprenger's translation of Masudi's Meadows of 
Gold, p. 344. At the present time more than 5,00a boats are engaged in 
this industry along this coast, and it yields an annual income of 
£1,000,000. See P. M. Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia, 190a. 

* Khulam, now called Quilon, was a much frequented seaport in the 
early Middle Ages where Chinese shippers met the Arab traders. It 
afterwards declined in importance, being supplanted by Calicut, Goa, and 
eventually by Bombay. It was situated at the southern end of the coast 
of Malabar. Renaudot in a translation of The Travels of Two Mohammedan 
Traders, who wrote as far back as 851 and 915 respectively, has given 11s 
some account of this place ; Ibn Batuta and Marco Polo give us in- 
teresting details. Ritter, in the fifth volume of his Geography, dilates 
on the cultivation of the pepper-plant, which is of indigenous growth. 
In Benjamin's time it was thought that white pepper was a distinct 
species, but Ritter explains that it was prepared from the black pepper, 
which, after lying from eight to ten days in running water, would admi 
of being stripped of its black outer covering. Ritter devotes a chapter to 
the fire-worship of the Guebers, who, as Parsees, form an important 
element at the present day in the population of the Bombay Presidency. 
Another chapter is devoted to the Jewish settlement to which Benjamin 
refers. See Die jildischen Colonien in Indien, Dr. Gustav Oppert ; also Semitic 
Studies (Berlin, 1897), pp. 396-419. 

Under the heading " Cochin," the Jewish Encyclopaedia gives an account 
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who read the stars, and are all black in colour. They are honest 
in commerce. When merchants come to them from distant lands 
and enter the harbour, three of the King's secretaries go down 
to them and record their names, and then bring them before the 
King, whereupon the King makes himself responsible even for their 
property which they leave in the open, unprotected. There is an 
official who sits in his office, and the owner of any lost property 
has only to describe it to him when he hands it back. This custom 
prevails in all that country. Prom Passover to New Year, that is 
all during the summer, no man can go out of his house because 
of the sun, for the heat in that country is intense, and from the third 
hour of the day onward, everybody remains in his house till the 
evening. Then they go forth and kindle lights in all the market 
places and all the streets, and then do their work and business at 
p. 91 night-time. | For they have to turn night into day in consequence of 
the great heat of the sun. Pepper is found there. They plant the 
trees thereof in the fields, and each man of the city knows his own 
plantation. The trees are small, and the pepper is as white as snow. 
And when they have collected it, they place it in saucepans and pour 
boiling water over it, so that it may become strong. They then 
take it out of the water and dry it in the sun, and it turns black. 
Calamus and ginger and many other kinds of spice are found in this 
land. 

The people of this country do not bury their dead, but embalm 
them by means of various spices, after which they place them on 
chairs and cover them with fine linen. And each family has a house 
where it preserves the embalmed remains of its ancestors and relations. 
The flesh hardens on the bones, and the embalmed bodies look like 
living beings, so that every man can recognize his parents, and the 
members of his family for many years. They worship the sun, and 
they have high places everywhere outside the city at a distance of 
p. 92 about half a mile. And every morning they run forth | to greet the 
sun, for on every high place a solar disc is made of cunning workman- 

of the White and Black Jews of Malabar. By way of supplementing the 
Article, it may be well to refer to a MS., No. 4238 of the Merzbaeher Library 
formerly at Munich. It is a document drawn up in reply to eleven questionH 
addressed by Tobias Boas on the 12 Ellul 5527 ( = 1767) to K. Jeehes Kel 
Rachbi of Malabar. From this MS. it appears that 10,000 exiled Jews 
reached Malabar a. c. 68 (i.e. about the time of the destruction of the 
Second Temple) and settled at Cranganor, Dschalor, Madri and Plota. 
An extract of this MS. is given in Winter and Wiinsche's Jiidische 
Literatur, vol III, p. 459. Cf. article on the Beni- Israel of India by Samuel 
B. Samuel, The Jewish Literary Annual, 1905. 
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ship, and as the sun rises the disc rotates with thundering noise, and 
all, both men and women, offer incense to the sun with censers in their 
hands. Such are their superstitious practices. And throughout the 
island, including all the towns there, live several thousand Israelites. 
The inhabitants are all black, and the Jews also. The latter are good 
and benevolent. They know the law of Moses and the prophets, and 
to a small extent the Talmud and Halacha. 

Thence it is twenty-three days by sea to Ibrig 1 , and the inhabitants 
are fire-worshippers, and are called Duchbin. Among them are about 
3,000 Jews, and these Duchbin have priests in their several temples 
who are great wizards in all manner of witchcraft, and there are none 
like them in all the earth. In front of the high place of their temple 
there is a deep trench, where they keep a great fire alight all the 
year, and they call it Elahutha. And they cause their sons and 
daughters to pass through the fire, and even their dead | they throw p. 93 
into it. Some of the great men of the country make a vow to die 
by fire. In such cases the man communicates his intention to 
the members of his household and his relations, and says : — " I have 
vowed to throw myself in the fire whilst I am yet alive," then they 
answer, saying : " Happy art thou." And when the day of the per- 
formance of his vow arrives, they prepare for him a grand banquet, 
and if he is rich he rides on horseback, if poor he goes on foot to the 
border of the trench and throws himself into the fire. And all 
the members of his family shout to the accompaniment of timbrels 
and dancing until the body is entirely consumed. At the end of 
three days two of their high priests come to his house and to his 
children and say unto them : " Arrange the house, for this day your 
father will come to give his last directions as to what ye shall do." 
And they bring witnesses from the city. Then Satan is made to ap- 
pear in the likeness of the deceased, and when his widow and children 
ask him how he fares in the other world he answers ; " I went to my 
companions, but they would not receive me until I had discharged 
1 The British Museum text has Ibrig, and the Casanatense has Ibriag : 
neither can be identified. The printed editions have Jin "» the islands 
of Candig, which Asher thinks may be taken to refer to Ceylon, having 
regard to the name of the capital, Kandy. It was not the capital in 
Benjamin's time. The difficulty still remains that it does not take 
twenty-three days, but about four days, to reach Ceylon from Quilon. 
Renaudot states that in the tenth century a multitude of Jews resided in 
the island, and that they took part in the municipal government as well 
as other sects, as the King granted the utmost religious liberty. See 
Pinkerton's Travels, vol. VII, p. 317. A full description is also given of 
the ceremonial when any notability proceeds to immolate himself by 
committing himself to the flumes. 

F 
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my obligations to the members of my house and to my neighbours." | 
p. 94 Then he makes his will and divides his property among his children, 
and gives directions that all his creditors should be paid and that his 
debts should be collected. Then the witnesses write out the will, and 
he goes his way and is seen no more. And by means of this trickery 
and witchcraft which these priests practise, the people are confirmed 
in their errors and assert that there is none in all the land like their 
priests. 

Thence to cross over to the land of Zin (China) is a voyage of forty 
days. Zin is in the uttermost East, and some say that there is the Sea of 
Nikpa (Ning-po ?), where the star Orion predominates and stormy winds 
prevail '. At times the helmsman cannot govern his ship, as a fierce 
wind drives her into this Sea of Nikpa, where she cannot move from 
her place ; and the crew have to remain where they are till their stores 
of food are exhausted and then they die. In this way many a ship 
has been lost, but men eventually discovered a device by which to 
escape from this evil place. The crew provide themselves with hides 
P- 95 of oxen. | And when this evil wind blows which drives them into the 
Sea of Nikpa, they wrap themselves up in the skins, which they make 
waterproof, and, armed with knives, plunge into the sea. A great bird 
called the griffin spieB them out, and in the belief that the sailor is 
an animal, the griffin seizes hold of him, brings him to dry land, and 
puts him down on a mountain or in a hollow in order to devour him. 
The man then quickly thrusts at the bird with a knife and slays him. 
Then the man issues forth from the skin and walks till he comes 
to an inhabited place. And in this manner many a man escapes s . 

1 Benjamin's statements as to India and China are of course very 
vague, but we must remember he was the first European who as much as 
mentions China. Having regard to the full descriptions of other countries 
of the old World by Arabic writers of the Middle Ages, and to the 
fact that the trade route then was principally by sea on the route 
indicated by Benjamin, it is surprising that we have comparatively little 
information about India and China from Arabic sources. In none of 
their records is the Sea of Nikpa named, and it is not improbable that 
Benjamin coined this name himself from the root which occurs in 
the Bible four times ; in the Song of Moses (Exod. xv. 8) : c ato pwnn 
"The depths were curdled in the heart of the sea" (not "congealed " as the 
Version has it), Job x. io: '^Bpn nraa "curdled me like cheese"; and 
in Zeph. i. is and Zeeh. xiv. 6. The term "the curdling sea" would 
be very expressive of the tempestuous nature of the China Sea and of some 
of its straits at certain seasons of the year. 

' Marco Polo has much to say about the bird "gryphon" when speaking 
of the sea-currents which drive ships from Malabar to Madagascar. He 
says, vol. II, book III, chap. 33: "It is for all the world like an eagle, 
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Thence to Al-Gingaleh 13 a voyage of fifteen days, and about 1,000 
Israelites dwell there. Thence by sea to Chulan is seven days ; but no 
Jews live there. From there it is twelve days to Zebid, where there 
are a few Jews. From there it is eight days' journey to India which 
is on the mainland, called the land of Aden, and this is the Eden 
which is in Thelasar 1 . The country is mountainous. There are 
many Israelites here, and they are not under the yoke of the Gentiles, 
but possess cities and castles on the summits of the mountains, from 
which tbey make descents into the plain-country called Lybia, which 
is a Christian Empire. | These are the Lybians of the land of Lybia, p. 
with whom the Jews are at war. The Jews take spoil and booty and 
retreat to the mountains, and no man can prevail against them. Many 
of these Jews of the land of Aden come to Persia and Egypt '. 

but one indeed of enormous size. It is so strong that it will seize an 
elephant in its talons and carry him high into the air and drop him so 
that he is smashed to pieces ; having so killed him, the gryphon swoops 
down on him and eats him at leisure. The people of those isles call the 
bird 'Bukh.'" Yule has an interesting note (vol. II, p. 348) showing 
how old and widespread the fable of the Rukh was, and is of opinion 
that the reason that the legend was localized in the direction of Madagascar 
was perhaps that some remains of the great fossil Aepyornis and its 
colossal eggs were found in that island. Professor Sayce states that the 
Bukh figures much — not only in Chinese folk-lore — but also in tho old 
Babylonian literature. The bird is of course familiar to readers of 
The Arabian Nights. 

1 Neither Al-Gingaleh nor Chulan can be satisfactorily identified. Ben- 
jamin has already made it clear that to get from India to China takes 
sixty-three days, that is to say twenty-three days from Khnlam to Ibrig, 
and thence forty days to the sea of Nikpa. The return journey, not 
merely to India but to Zebid, which Abulfeda and Albernni call the 
principal port of Yemen, seems to take but thirty-four days. With regard 
to Aden, the port long in England's possession, and the so-called first 
outpost of the Indian Empire, it has already been explained (p. 50) that 
this part of Arabia as well as Abyssinia on the other side of the Red Sea 
were considered part of Middle India. Ibn Batuta says about Aden : 
"It is situated on tho sea shore and is a large city, but without either 
seed, water, or tree^ They have reservoirs in which they collect the rain 
for drinking. Some rich merchants reside here, and vessels from India 
occasionally arrive." A Jewish community has been there from time 
immemorial. The men until recent times used to go about all day in 
their Tephillin. Jacob Saphir devotes vol. II, chaps, i-x of his Eben 
Saphir, to a full account of the Jews of Aden. 

1 We must take Benjamin's statements here to mean that the inde- 
pendent Jews who lived in the mountainous country in the rear of 
Aden crossed the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and made war against the 
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Thence to the land of Assuan is a journey of twenty days 
through the desert. This is Seba on the river Pishon (Nile) which 
descends from the land of Cush \ And some of these sons of Cush 
have a king whom they call the Sultan Al-Habash. There is a people 
among them who, like animals, eat of the herbs that grow on the 
banks of the Nile and in the fields. They go about naked and have 
not the intelligence of ordinary men. They cohabit with their sisters 
and any one they find. The climate is very hot When the men of 
Assuan make a raid into their land, they take with them bread and 
wheat, dry grapes and figs, and throw the food to these people, who 
run after it. Thus they bring many of them back prisoners, and sell 
P- 97 them | in the land of Egypt and in the surrounding countries. And 
these are the black slaves, the sons of Ham. 

From Assuan it is a distance of twelve days to Heluan where there 
are about 300 Jews. Thence people travel in caravans a journey of fifty 
days through the great desert called Sahara, to the land of Zawilah, 
which is Havilah in the land of Gana'. In this desert there are 

inhabitants of the Plains of Abyssinia. J. Lelewel, in a series of 
letters addressed to E. Carmoly, entitled Examen geographique des Voyages 
de Benjamin de Tudele (Bruxelles, 1852), takes great pains to locate the 
land of Hommatum ovanrt yw, in lieu of which our text reads yiN 
■vwort, the land of the Plains ; but he quite fails in this and in many 
other attempts at identification. The Jews coming from Aden had to 
encounter the forces of the Christian sovereign of Abyssinia, and sought 
safety in the mountainous regions of that country. Here they were 
heard of later under tbe name of Falasha Jews. Cf. Marco Polo, vol. Ill, 
chap. xxxv. The reader is referred to" Colonel Yule's valuable notes to 
this chapter. He quotes Bruce's Abstract of Abyssinian Chronicles with 
regard to a Jewish dynasty which superseded the royal line in the tenth 
century. See also Dr. Charles Singer's interesting communication in 
J. Q. S., XVII, p. 143, and J. Halevy's Travels in Abyssinia (Miscellany of 
Hebrew Literature : and Series, p. 175). 

1 Assuan, according to Makrizi, was a most flourishing town prior to 
1403, when more than 20,000 of its inhabitants perished. Seba cannot 
be identified. No doubt our author alludes to Seba, a name repeatedly 
coupled in Scripture with Egypt, Cush and Havilah. 

* Heluan is the present Helwan, fourteen miles from Cairo, which 
was greatly appreciated by the early Caliphs for its thermal sulphur 
springs. Stanley Lane Poole, in The Story of Cairo, p. 61, tells us of its 
edifices, and adds : "It is curious to consider how nearly this modern 
health-resort became the capital of Egypt." Heluan is situated on the 
right bank of the Nile. One would have thought that the caravans 
proceeding to the interior of Africa through the Sahara Desert would 
have started from the left bank of the Nile ; but we must remember 
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mountains of sand, and when the wind rises, it covers the caravans 
with the sand, and many die from suffocation. Those that escape 
bring back with them copper, wheat, fruit, all manner of lentils, and 
salt. And from thence they bring gold, and all kinds of jewels. 
This is in the land of Cush which is called Al-Habash on the 
western confines 1 . From Heluan it is thirteen days' journey to 
Kutz which is Kus, and this is the commencement of the land 
of Egypt. At Kutz there are 300 Jews 4 . Thence it is 300 miles to 
Fayum, which is Pithom, where there are 200 Jews; and unto this 
very day one can see ruins of the buildings which our forefathers 
erected there*. 
Thence to Mizraim is a journey of four days. | 

This Mizraim is the great city situated on the banks of the Nile, p. 98 
which is Pison or Al-Nil *. The number of Jewish inhabitants is about 

that ancient Memphis, which stood on the left bank and faced Heluan, 
had been abandoned long before Benjamin's time. Edrisi and Abulfeda 
confirm Benjamin's statement respecting Zawila or Zaouyla, which was 
the capital of Gana — the modern Fezzan — a large oasis in the Sahara 
Desert, south of Tripoli. 

1 This sentence is out of place, and should follow the sentence in 
the preceding paragraph which speaks of the Sultan Al-Habash. 

a Kutz, the present Kus, is halfway between Keneh and Luzor. The 
old town, now entirely vanished, was second in size to Fostat, and was 
the chief centre of the Arabian trade. The distance of Kus from Fayum 
is about 300 miles. The letter e denotes 300, not 3. 

9 In the Middle Ages the Fayum was wrongly called Pithom. E. Naville 
has identified the ruins of Tell-el-Maskhuta near Ismailieh with Pithom, 
the treasure city mentioned in Exodus i. 11. Among the buildings, 
grain-stores have been discovered in the form of deep rectangular 
chambers without doors, into which the corn was poured from above. 
These are supposed to date from the time of Barneses II. See The 
Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus : A Memoir of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. E. Naville, 1885. The Fayum, or Marsh-district, owes 
its extraordinary fertility to the Bahr Yussuf (Joseph's Canal). 

The Arab story is that when Joseph was getting old the courtiers tried 
to bring about his disgrace by inducing Pharaoh to set him what 
appeared to be an impossible task, viz. to double the revenues of the 
province within a few years. Joseph accomplished the task by artifi- 
cially adapting a natural branch of the Nile so as to give the district 
the benefit of the yearly overflow. The canal thus formed, which is 207 
miles in length, was called after Joseph. The storehouses of Joseph 
are repeatedly mentioned by Arabic writers. Cf. Koran xii. 55, Jacut, 
IV, 933 and Makrizi, I, 341. 

' Mr. Israel Abrahams, in J, Q. R. , XVII, 437 sqq., and Mr. E. J. Worman, 
vol. XVIII, 1, give us very interesting information respecting Fostat 
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7,000. Two large synagogues are there, one belonging to the men 
of the land of Israel and one belonging to the men of the land 
of Babylon. The synagogue of the men of the land of Israel 
is called Kenisat-al-Schamiyyin, and the synagogue of the men of 
Babylon is called Kenisat-al-Irakiyyin. Their usage with regard to 
the portions and sections of the Law is not alike ; for the men of 
Babylon are accustomed to read a portion every week, as is done 
in Spain, and is our custom, and to finish the Law each year ; whilst 
th« men of Palestine do not do so, but divide each portion into three 
sections and finish the Law at the end of three years. The two 
communities, however, have an established custom to unite and pray 
together on the day of the Rejoicing of the Law, and on the day of 
the Giving pf the Law 1 . Among the Jews is Nethanel the Prince of 

and Cairo, as derived from Geniza documents, but to comprehend fully 
Benjamin's account, we must remember that at the time of his visit 
the metropolis was passing through a crisis. Since March, 1169, Saladin 
had virtually become the ruler of Egypt, although nominally he acted 
as Vizier to the Caliph El-Adid, who was the last of the Fatimite 
line, and who died Sept. 13, 1171, three days after his deposition. 
The student is referred to the biography of Saladin by Mr. Stanley 
Lane Fools, 1878. Chap, yiii gives a full account of Cairo as at 11 70 
»nd is accompanied by a map. The well-known citadel of Cairo, 
standing on the spurs of the Mukattam Hills, was erected by Saladin 
seven years later, The Cairo of 117Q, which was styled El Medina, 
and was called by Benjamin rmort jyis poiN, was founded in 969, and 
consisted of an immense palace for the Caliph and his large household. 
It was surrounded by quarters for a large army, and edifices for the 
ministers and government offices. The whole was protected by massive 
walls and imposing Norman-like gates. The civil population— more 
particularly the Jews — dwelt in the old Kasr-esh-Shama quarter round 
the so-called Castle of Babylon, also in the city of Fostat, founded in 
641, and in the pi-Askar quarter, which was built in 751. These 
suburbs went under the name of Mjsr or Masr, but are called by 
Benjamin " Mizraim." Fostat was set on fire on Nov. 12, i?68, by the 
order of the Vizier Shawar, in order that it might not give shelter to the 
Franks who had invaded Egypt, but was soon rebuilt jn part. It now 
goes under the name Masr-el-Atika, and is noted at the present day for 
its immense rubbish heaps. See Stanley Lane Poole's Opiro, p. 34. 

1 Of. two elaborate papers by Dr. A. Buchler, " The Beading of the Law 
and Prophets in a Triennial Cycle," J. Q. R., V, 420, VI, 1, and E. N. Adler, 
jb. VIII, 529. For details as to synagogues, see J. Q. R., XVIII, 1 1 ; Letter 1 
of B. Obadja da Bertinoro; Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, p. 133; Joseph 
Sambari's Chronicle in Dr. Neubauer's Anecdota Oxoniensia, p. 118. 
Sambari must have had Benjamin's Itinerary before him, as has been 
pointed out by Mr. I. Abrahams, J. Q. R., II, 107. 
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Princes and the head of the Academy, who is the head of all the 
congregations in Egypt 1 ; he appoints Rabbis and officials, and is 
attached to the court of the great King, who lives in his palace 
of Zoan el-Medina, which is the royal city for the Arabs. Here resides 
the Emir al Muminin, | a descendant of Abu Talib. All his subjects p. 99 
are called "AlawiyyimV because they rose up against the Emir 
al Muminin al Abbasi (the Abbaside Caliph) who resides at Bagdad. 
And between the two parties there is a lasting feud, for the former 
have set up a rival throne in Zoan (Egypt). 

Twice in the year the Egyptian monarch goes forth, once on the 
occasion of the great festival, and again when the river Nile rises. 
Zoan is surrounded by a wall, but Mizraim has no wall, for the river 
encompasses it on one side. It is a great city, and it has market- 
places as well as inns in great number. The Jews that dwell there 
are very rich. No rain falls, neither is ice or snow ever seen. The 
climate is very hot. 

The river Nile rises once a year in the month of Elul ; it covers all 
the land, and irrigates it to a distance of fifteen days' journey. The 
waters remain upon the surface of the land during the months of 
Elul and Tishri, and irrigate and fertilize it. 

The inhabitants have a pillar of marble, erected with much skill, 
in order to ascertain the extent of the rise of the Nile. It stands in 
the front of an island in the midst of the water, and is twelve cubits 
high When the Nile rises and covers the column, | they know that p- 100 

1 Zunz was the first to put forward the supposition that H. Nethanel 
is identical with Hibet Allah ibn al Jami, who later on became Saladin's 
physician (Asher, vol. II, p. 253). Graetz, vol. VI, p. 307, inclines to the 
same view. Dr. Steinsohneider, Die arabische Literatur dor Juden, 190a, 
p. 178, confirms this opinion, and gives a detailed account of Hibet 
Allah's medical and philosophical works. Dr. Keubauer, in an article, 
J. Q.R., VIII, 541, draws attention to a Geniza fragment which contains 
a marriage contract dated 1160, wherein B. Nethanel is called a Levite. 
Benjamin docs not style him so here. The same article contains the so- 
called Suttah Megillah, on which Professor Kaufmann comments, J. Q. R., 
X, p. 171. It would appear that B. Nethanel never attained the dignity 
of Nagid. During Benjamin's visit to Egypt Sutta, in his capacity of 
Chief Collector of Taxes, filled nominally that office. Later on, after 
Sutta's fall, the dignity of Nagid was offered to Moses Haimonides, but 
was not accepted by him. 

a This term (which is not given in the printed editions) means that 
the people were followers of Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, founder 
of the Shiite sect. 

5 This same Nilometer is readily shown to the visitor at the south 
end of the Island of Koda, which is accessible by means of a ferry-boat 
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the river has risen and has covered the land for a distance of fifteen 
days' journey to its full extent. If only half the column is covered, 
the water only covers half the extent of the land. And day by 
day an officer takes a measurement on the column and makes 
proclamation thereof in Zoan and in the city of Mizraim, pro- 
claiming: "Give praise unto the Creator, for the river this day 
has risen to such and such a height " ; each day he takes the 
measurement and makes his proclamation. If the water covers 
the entire column, there will be abundance throughout Egypt. The 
river continues to rise gradually till it covers the land to the extent 
of fifteen days' journey. He who owns a field hires workmen, who 
dig deep trenches in hie field, and fish come with the rise of the 
water and enter the trenches. Then, when the waters have receded, 
the fish remain behind in the trenches, and the owners of the fieldft 
take them and either eat them or sell tbem to the fishmongers, who 
salt them and deal in them in every place. These fish are exceedingly 
fat and large, and the oil obtained from them is used in this land for 
lamp-oil. Though a man eat a great quantity of these fish, if he but 
p. ioi drink | Nile water afterwards they will not hurt him, for the waters 
have medicinal properties. 

People ask, what causes the Nile to rise ? The Egyptians say that 
up the river, in the land of Al-Habash (Abyssinia), which is the land 
of Havilah, much rain descends at the time of the rising of the river, 
and that this abundance of rain causes the river to rise and to cover 
the surface of the land 1 . If the river does not rise, there is no 

from the Kasr-esh Shama, not far from the Kenisat Eliyahu, where the 
Geni2a manuscripts were found. See E, N. Adler's Jews in Many Lands, 
p. 28, also J. Q. B., IX, 669. The Nilometer is in a square well 16 feet in 
diameter, having in the centre a graduated octagonal column with Cufic 
inscriptions, and is 17 cubits in height, the cubit being aij inches. The 
water of the Nile, when at its lowest, covers 7 cubits of the Nilometer, 
and when it reaches a height of 15$ cubits the Sheikh of the Nile pro- 
claims the Wefa, i. e., that the height of the water neoessary for irrigating 
every part of the Nile valley has been attained. The signal is then given 
for the cutting of the embankment. We know that the column of the 
Nilometer has been frequently repaired, whioh fact explains the apparent 
discrepancy between the height of the gauge as given in Benjamin's 
narrative and the figures just mentioned. 

1 It has only been established quite recently that the periodical 
inundations of the Nile are not caused by the increased outflow from 
the lakes in Central Africa, inasmuch as this outflow is quite lost in, 
the marshy land south of Fashoda. Moreover, the river is absolutely 
blocked by the accumulation of the Papyrus weed, known as Sudd, the 
rpc of Scripture, Exc-d. ii. 3-5. The inundations are brought about purely 
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sowing, and famine is sore in the land. Sowing is done in the month 
of MarheBhwan, after the river has gone back to its ordinary 
channel. In the month of Adar is the barley-harvest, and in the 
month of Nisan the wheat-harvest. 

In the month of Nisan they have cherries, pears, cucumbers, and 
gourds in plenty, also beans, peas, chickpeas, and many kinds of vege- 
tables, such as purslane, asparagus, pulse, lettuce, coriander, endive, 
cabbage, leek, and cardoon. The land is full of all good things, and 
the gardens and plantations are watered from the various reservoirs 
and by the river-water. 

The river Nile, after flowing past (the city of) Mizraim, divides into 
four heads : one channel proceeds in the direction of Damietta, which 
is Caphtor 1 , where it falls into the sea. The second channel flows to 
the city of Reshid (Rosetta), | which is near Alexandria, and there falls p. ioa 
into the sea ; the third channel goes by way of Ashmun, where it falls 
into the sea ; and the fourth channel goes as far as the frontier of 
Egypt a . Along both banks of these four river-heads are cities, towns 
and villages, and people visit these places either by ship or by land. 
There is no such thickly-populated land as this elsewhere. It is 
extensive too and abundant in all good things. 

From New Mizraim unto Old Mizraim is a distance of two parasangs. 
The latter is in ruins, and the place where walls and houses stood can 
be seen to the present day. The store-houses also of Joseph of blessed 
memory are to be found in great numbers in many places. They are 
built of lime and stone, and are exceedingly strong*. A pillar is 
there of marvellous workmanship, the like of which cannot be seen 
throughout the world. 

by the excessive rains in the highlands of Abyssinia, which cause the 
flooding of the Blue Nile and the Atbara in June and July and of the 
lower Nile in August and September. 

1 In a Geniza fragment C quoted by Dr. Neubauer in J. Q. R., IX, p. 36, 
this city is called 'n^ttem, Probably the first two letters denote that 
it is an island. Compare the passage in Schechter's Saaiyana, pp. 90, 
91, iifiD3 w D:n >»i fiDH h: to -rra'i. 

a Ashmun is described by Abulfeda as a large city. We read in a 
Geniza fragment that David ben Daniel, a descendant of the Exilarch, 
passed through this place on the way to Fostat, J. Q. J}., XV, 87. The 
fourth channel is the Tanitio branch. See p. 78, n. a. 

5 See Koran xii. 55. Sambari, who being a native of Egypt knew 
Cairo well, explains very fully, p. 119, that Masr-el-Atika is not here 
referred to, but ancient Memphis, the seat of royalty in Joseph's time. 
He explains that it was situated on the left side of the Nile, two 
parasangs distant from Cairo. See Eeinaud's Abulfeda, vol. II, p. 140. 
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Outside the city is the ancient synagogue of Moses our master, of 
blessed memory, and the overseer and clerk of this place of worship 
is a venerable old man ; he is a man of learning, and they call him 
Al Sheik Abu al-Nazr l . The extent of Mizraim, which is in ruins, 
is three miles. 

Thence to the land of Goshen is eight parasangs ; here is Bilbais 2 . | 
P- !°3 There are about 300 Jews in the city, which is a large one. Thence 
it is half a day's journey to Ain-al-Shams or Ramses, which is in 
ruins. Traces are there to be seen of the buildings which our fore- 
fathers raised, namely, towers built of bricks. Prom here it is a day's 
journey to Al-Bubizig, where there are about 200 Jews. Thence it is 
half a day to Benha, where there are about 60 Jews. Thence it takes 
half a day to Muneh Sifte, where there are 500 Jews 3 . Prom there it 
is half a day's journey to Samnu, where there are about 200 Jews. 
Thence it is four parasangs to Damira, where there are about 700 
Jews. From there it is five days to Lammanah, where there are 
about 500 Jews 4 . Two days' journey takes one to Alexandria of 
Egypt, which is Ammon of No ; but when Alexander of Macedon 
built the city, he called it after his own name, and made it exceed- 
ingly strong and beautiful s . The houses, the palaces, and the walls 

1 See Makriei, vol. II, 464, and J. Q. R., XV, p. 75 ; also XIX, 502. 

2 E. Naville in his Essay on the Land 0/ Goshen, being the fifth Memoir of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, 1887, comes to the conclusion that the land 
of Goshen comprised the triangle formed by Bilbais, Zakazig, and Tel-el- 
Kebir. He is of opinion that the land of Kainses included the land of 
Goshen, and is that part of the Delta which lies to the eastward of the 
Tanitic branch of the Nile. The capital of the province— the Egyptian 
nome of Arabia — was the Phakusa of the Greeks. A small railway station 
is now on the spot, which bears the name Kamses. Cf. Gen. xlvii. 11. 

* Ain-al-Shams was situated three parasangs from Fostat, according to 
Jacut (III, 76a), who records that in his day the place showed many traces 
of buildings from Pharaoh's time. Benha is now a somewhat important 
railway station about thirty miles north of Cairo. Muneh Sifte is a 
station on the Damietta arm of the Nile. 

* Samnu is perhaps Samnat, Dukmak, V, 20. On Damira see 
Schechter, Saadyana, p. 82; Worman, J.Q.R., XVIII, 10. The zoologist 
Damiri was born here. Lammanah in the other versions is Mahallat 
or Mehallet-el-Kebir, mentioned by Abulfeda as a large city with many 
monuments, and is now a railway station between Tanta and Mansura. 
Sambari (119, 10) mentions a synagogue there, to which Jews even now 
make pilgrimages (Goldziher, Z. D. P. G., vol. XXVIII, p. 153). 

6 In the Middle Ages certain biblical names were without valid reason 
applied to noted places. No- Ammon mentioned in Scripture (Jer. xlvi. 
25 and Nahum iii. 8), also in cuneiform inscriptions, was doubtless 
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are of excellent architecture. Outside the town is the academy of 
Aristotle, the teacher of Alexander. This is a large building, standing 
between other academies to the number of twenty, with a column of 
marble between each. People from the whole world were wont to 
come hither in order to study the wisdom of Aristotle the philosopher. 
The city is built over a hollow I by means of arches. Alexander built p. 104 
it with great understanding. The streets are wide and straight, so 
that a man can look along them for a mile from gate to gate, from 
the gate of Reshid to the gate by the sea. 

Alexander also built for the harbour of Alexandria a pier, a king's 
highway running into the midst of the sea. And there he erected 
a large tower, a lighthouse, called Manar al Iskandriyyah in Arabic. 
On the top of the tower there is a glass mirror. Any ships that 
attempted to attack or molest the city, coming from Greece or from 
the Western lands, could be seen by means of this mirror of glass at 
a distance of twenty days' journey, and the inhabitants could there- 
upon put themselves on their guard. It happened once, many years 
after the death of Alexander, that a ship came from the land of 
Greece, and the name of the captain was Theodoros, a Greek of great 
cleverness. The Greeks at that time were under the yoke of Egypt. 
The captain brought great gifts in silver and gold and garments of 
silk to the King of Egypt, and he moored his ship in front of the 
lighthouse, as was the custom of all merchants. | 

Every day the guardian of the lighthouse and his servants p. 105 
had their meals with him, until the captain came to be on such 
friendly terms with the keeper that he could go in and out at all times. 
And one day he gave a banquet, and caused the keeper and all his 
servants to drink a great deal of wine. When tbey were all asleep, 
the captain and his servants arose and broke the mirror and departed 
that very night. From that day onward the Christians began to come 
thither with boatB and large ships, and eventually captured the large 
island called Crete and also Cyprus, which are under the dominion of 
the Greeks. [The other MSS. add here : Ever since then, the men of 
the King of Egypt have been unable to prevail over the Greeks.] To 
this day the lighthouse is a landmark to all seafarers who come to 
Alexandria ; for one can see it at a distance of 100 miles by day, and 
at night the keeper lights a torch which the mariners can see from 
a distance, and thus sail towards it 

ancient Thebes. See Robinson, Biblical Researches, vol. I, p. 543. Another 
notable example is the application of the name of Zoan to Cairo. 
Ancient Tanis (p. 78) was probably Zoan, and we axe told (Num. xiii. 
aa) that Zoan was built seven years after Hebron. It can be traced as far 
back as the sixth dynasty— over 2,000 years before Cairo was founded. 
' Josephus, who had the opportunity of seeing the Pharos before it 
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Alexandria is a commercial market for all nations. Merchants 
come thither from all the Christian kingdoms: on the one side, 
p. 106 from | the land of Venetia and Lombardy, Tuscany, Apulia, Amalfi, 
Sicilia, Calabria, Romagna, Khazaria, Patzinakia, Hungaria, Bulgaria, 
Rakuvia (Ragusa?), Croatia, Slavonia, Russia, Alamannia (Germany), 
Saxony, Danemark, Kurland ? Ireland ? Norway (Norge ?), Frisia, 
Scotia, Angleterre, Wales, Flanders, Hainault ? Normandy, France, 
Poitiers, Anjou, Burgundy, Maurienne, Provence, Genoa, Pisa, Gas- 
cony, Aragon, and Navarra l , and towards the west under the sway 
of the Mohammedans, Andalusia, Algarve, Africa and the land of 
the Arabs : and on the other side India, Zawilah, Abyssinia, Lybia, 
El- Yemen, Shinar, Esh-Sham (Syria) ; also Javan, whose people are 
called the Greeks, and the Turks. And merchants of India bring 
thither all kinds of spices, and the merchants of Edom buy of tliem. 
And the city is a busy one and full of traffic. Each nation has an inn 
of its own. 

By the sea-coast there is a sepulchre of marble on which are 
engraved all manner of beasts and birds; an effigy is in the midst 
thereof, and all the writing is in ancient characters, which no one 

was destroyed, must likewise have exaggerated when he said that the 
lighthouse threw its rays a distance of 300 stadia. Strabo describes the 
Pharos of Alexandria, which was considered one of the wonders of the 
world. As the coast was low and there were no landmarks, it proved 
of great service to the city. It was built of white marble, and on the 
top there blazed a huge beacon of logs saturated with pitch. Abulfeda 
alludes to the large mirror which enabled the lighthouse keepers to 
detect from a great distance the approach of the enemy. He further 
mentions that the trick by which the mirror was destroyed took place 
in the first century of Islamism, under the Caliph Valyd, the son of 
Abd-almalek. 

1 It will be seen that the list of names given in our text is much more 
complete than that given by Asher, who enumerates but twenty-eight 
Christian states in lieu of forty given in the British Museum MS. In some 
cases the readings of R and 0, which appear to have been written by 
careful scribes, and are of an older date than E and the printed editions, 
have been adopted. In our text, through the ignorance of the scribe, 
who had no gazetteer or map to turn to, some palpable errors have crept 
in. For instance, in naming Amalfi, already mentioned on p. 9, the 
error in spelling it 'ato lias been repeated. Patzinakia (referred to on 
p. 12, as trading with Constantinople) is there spelt prc'D not j^'S'a. 
noni may be read nam; I have rendered it Hainault in accordance 
with Deguigne's Memoir, referred to by Asher. Maurienne (mentioned 
p. 79) embraced Savoy and the Maritime Alps. It was named after the 
Moors who settled there. 
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knows now. Men suppose that it is the sepulchre of a king who 
lived in early times | before the Deluge. The length of the sepulchre p. 
is fifteen spans, and its breadth is six spans. There are about 3,000 
Jews in Alexandria. 

Thence it is two days' journey to Damietta which is Caphtor, where 
there are about 200 Jews, and it lies upon the sea. Thence it is one 
day's journey to Simasim ; it contains about 100 Jews. Prom there it 
is half a day to Sunbat; the inhabitants sow flax and weave linen, 
which they export to all parts of the world 1 . Thence it is four days 
to Ailam, which is Elim 2 . It belongs to the Arabs who dwell in the 
wilderness. Thence it is two dayB' journey to Rephidim where the 
Arabs dwell, but there are no Jews there \ A day's journey from 
thence takes one to Mount Sinai. On the top of the mountain is 
a large convent belonging to the great monks called Syrians*. At 
the foot of the mountain is a large town called Tur Sinai ; the in- 
habitants speak the language of the Targum (Syriac). It is close to 
a small mountain, five days distant from Egypt. The inhabitants are 

1 Simasin or Timasin is doubtless near Lake Timsah. Sunbat is 
spoken of by Arabic writers as noted for its linen manufactures and trade. 

2 Elim has been identified with Wadi Oliarandel. It is reached in 
two hours from the bitter spring in the Wadi Hawara, believed to bo 
the Marah of the Bible. Burckhardt conjectures that the juice of the 
berry of the gharkad, a shrub growing in the neighbourhood, may have 
the property, like the juice of the pomegranate, of improving brackish 
■water ; see p. 475, Baedecker's Egypt, 1879 edition. Professor Lepsius was 
responsible for the chapter on the Sinai routes. 

3 A journey of two days would bring the traveller to the luxuriant 
oasis of Firan, which ancient tradition and modern explorers agree in 
identifying as Rephidim. From Firan it is held, by Professor Sayce and 
others, that the main body of the Israelites with their flocks and herds 
probably passed the Wadi esh-Shekh, while Moses and the elders went 
by Wadi Selaf and Nakb el-Hawa. The final camping-ground, at which 
took place the giving of the Law, is supposed to be the Rah a plain at 
the foot of the peak of Jebel Musa. It may be mentioned that some 
explorers are of opinion that Mount Serbal was the mountain of reve- 
lation. There are authorities who maintain that Horeb was the name 
of the whole mountain range, Sinai being the individual mountain ; 
others think that Horeb designated the northern range and Sinai the 
southern range. See Dr. Robinson's Biblical Researclies, vol. I, section iii : 
also articles Sinai in Cheyne's Encyclopaedia Biblica and Dean Stanley's 
Sinai and Palestine. 

4 The monastery of St. Catherine was erected 2,000 feet below the 
summit of Jebel Musa. It was founded by Justinian to give shelter 
to the numerous Syrian hermits who inhabited the peninsula. The 
monastery was presided over by an Archbishop. 
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under Egyptian rule. At a day's journey from Mount Sinai is ['the 
Bed Sea, which is an arm of the Indian Ocean. We return to 
Damietta. From there it is a day's journey to] Tanis, which is Hanes, 
where there are about 40 Jews. It is an island in the midst of the 
p. 108 sea ■. Thus far | extends the empire of Egypt. 

Thence it takes twenty days by sea to Messina, which is the com- 
mencement of Sicily and is situated on the arm of the sea that is called 
Lipar 3 , which divides it from Calabria. Here about 200 Jews dwell. 
It is a land full of everything good, with gardens and plantations. 
Here moat of the pilgrims assemble to cross over to Jerusalem, as this 
is the best crossing. Thence it is about two days' journey to Palermo, 
which is a large city. Here is the palace of King William. Palermo 
contains about 1,500 Jews and a large number of Christians and 
Mohammedans 4 - It is in a district abounding in springs and brooks 
of water, a land of wheat and barley, likewise of gardens and planta- 
tions, and there is not the like thereof in the whole island of Sicily. 
Here is the domain and garden of the king, which is called Al Harbina 
(Al Hacina) containing all sorts of fruit-trees. And in it is a large 

* The passage in square brackets is inserted from the Oxford MS. 
The city of Tur, which Benjamin calls Tur-Sinai, is situated on the 
eastern side of the Gulf of Suez, and affords good anchorage, the harbour 
being protected by coral reefs. It can be reached from the monastery 
in little more than a day. The small mountain referred to by Benjamin 
is the Jebel Hammam Sidna Musa, the mountain of the bath of our lord 
Moses. 

a Tanis, now called San, was probably the Zoan of Scripture, but in 
the Middle Ages it was held to be Hanes, mentioned in Isa. xxx. 4. 
It was situated on the eastern bank of the Tanitic branch of the Nile, 
about thirty miles south-west of the ancient Pelusium. The excavations 
which have been made by M. Mariette and Mr. Flinders Petrie prove 
that it was one of the largest and most important cities of the Delta. It 
forms the subject of the Second Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
1885. The place must not be confounded with the seaport town Tennis, 
as has been done by Asher. In the sixth century the waters of the Lake 
Menzaleli invaded a large portion of the fertile Tanis territory. Hence 
Benjamin calls it an island in the midst of the sea. In a Geniza docu- 
ment dated 1 106, quoted by Dr. Schechter, Saadyana, p. 91, occurs the 
passage : diV: 'Vipn onsn Sri: jio'n namo no' "proi C3n '« ronoa " In the 
city of the isle Hanes, which is in the midst of the sea and of the tongue 
of the river of Egypt called Nile." 

' The straits of Messina were named Faro. Lipar has reference, no doubt, 
to the Liparian Islands, which are in the neighbourhood. 

* Cf. Bertinoro's interesting description of the synagogue at Palermo, 
which he said had not its equal, Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, vol. I, p. 114. 

6 Hacina is the Arabic for a fortified or enclosed place. 
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fountain. The garden is encompassed by a wall. And a reservoir 
has been made there which is called Al Buheira 1 , and in it are 
many sorts of fish. Ships overlaid with silver and gold are there, 
belonging to the king, | who takes pleasure-trips in them with his p. 109 
women'. In the park there is also a great palace, the walls of which 
are painted, and overlaid with gold and silver; the paving of the 
floors is of marble, picked out in gold and silver in all manner of 
designs. There is no building like this anywhere. And this island, 
the commencement of which is Messina, contains all the pleasant 
things of this world. It embraces Syracuse, Marsala, Catania, Pe- 
tralia, and Trapani, the circumference of the island being six days' 
journey. In Trapani coral is found, which is called Al Murgan ! . 

Thence people pass to the city of Rome in ten days. And from 
Rome they proceed by land to Lucca, which is a five days' journey. 
Thence they cross the mountain of Jean de Maurienne, and the passes 
of Italy. It is twenty days' journey to Verdun, which is the com- 
mencement of Alamannia, a land of mountains and hills. All the 
congregations of Alamannia are situated on the great river Rhine, 
from the city of Cologne, which is the principal town of the Empire, 
to the city of Regensburg, a distance of fifteen days' journey at 
the other extremity of Alamannia, otherwise called Asbkenaz. And 

1 Buheira is the Arabic word for a lake. The unrivalled hunting 
grounds of William II are well worth visiting, being situated between 
the little town called Parco and the magnificent cathedral of Monreale, 
which the king erected later on. 

1 King William II, surnamed "the Good," was sixteen years old when 
Benjamin visited Sicily in 1170. During the king's minority the Arch- 
bishop was the vice-regent. He was expelled in 1169 on account of his 
unpopularity. Asher asserts that Benjamin's visit must have taken 
place prior to this date, because he reads -fion jjd n:>no nvi '3 27it's is the 
domain of the viceroy. The Oxford MS. agrees with our text and reads 
■jbon ]: rono wn '3 This is the domain 0/ the king's garden. Chroniclers tell 
that when the young king was freed from the control of the viceroy he 
gave himself up to pleasure and dissipation. Asher is clearly wrong, 
because a mere boy could not have indulged in those frolics. The point 
is of importance, as it absolutely fixes the date of Benjamin's visit to the 
island. It was in the year 1 177 that William married the daughter of 
our English king, Henry II. 

5 Edris-i, who wrote his Geography in Sicily in 1154 at the request of 
King Roger II, calls the island a pearl, and cannot find words sufficient 
in praise of its climate, beauty, and fertility. He is especially enthusiastic 
concerning Palermo. Petralia is described by him as being a fortified 
place, and an excellent place of refuge, the surrounding country being 
under a high state of cultivation and very productive. Asher has no 
justification for reading Pantaleoni instead of Petralia. 
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p. no the following | are the cities in the land of Alamannia, which 
have Hebrew congregations: Metz, Treves on the river Moselle, 
Coblenz, Andernach, Bonn, Cologne, Bingen, Mttnster, Worms, 
1 [All Israel is dispersed in every land, and he who does not further 
the gathering of Israel will not meet with happiness nor live with 
Israel. When the Lord will remember us in our exile, and raise 
the horn of his anointed, then every one will say, " I will lead the 
Jews and I will gather them." As for the towns which have been 
mentioned, they contain scholars and communities that love their 
brethren, and speak peace to those that are near and afar, and when 
a wayfarer comes they rejoice, and make a feast for him, and say, 
" Rejoice, brethren, for the help of the Lord comes in the twinkling 
of an eye." If we were not afraid that the appointed time has not 
yet arrived nor been reached, we would have gathered together, but 
we dare not do so until the time for song has arrived, and the voice of 
the turtle-dove (is heard in the land), when the messengers will 

p. in come and say continually, "The Lord be exalted." | Meanwhile they 
send missives one to the other, saying, "Be ye strong in the 
law of Moses, and do ye mourners for Zion and ye mourners for 
Jerusalem entreat the Lord, and may the supplication of those that 
wear the garments of mourning be received through their merits." 
In addition to the several cities which we have mentioned there 
are besides] Strassburg, Wflrzburg, Mantern, Bamberg, Freising, and 
Regensburg at the extremity of the Empire 2 . In these cities there 
are many Israelites, wise men and rich. 

Thence extends the land of Bohemia, called Prague 3 . This is the 
commencement of the land of Slavonia, and the Jews who dwell there 
call it Canaan, because the men of that land (the Slavs) sell their sons 
and their daughters to the other nations. These are the men of Russia, 

1 The passage in square brackets is to be found in most of the printed 
editions, as well as in the Epstein (E) MS., which is so much ukin to 
them, and is comparatively modern. The style will at once show that 
the passage is a late interpolation, and the genuine MSS. now forth- 
coming omit it altogether. 

2 See Aroniua, Regesler, p. 131. This writer, as a matter of course, had 
only the printed editions before him. His supposition that jNinira is 
Mayence is more than doubtful, but his and Lelewel's identification of 
pr3io with Mantern and Tirol with Freising has been accepted. Aronius 
casta doubts as to whether Benjamin actually visited Germany, in the 
face of his loose statements as to its rivers. It will now be seen that he 
is remarkably correct in this respect. 

s The Jews of Prague are often spoken of in contemporary records. 
Rabbi Pethachia started on his travels from Ratisbon, passing through 
Prague on his way to Poland and Kieff. 
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which is a great empire stretching from the gate of Prague to the 
gates of Kieff, the large city which is at the extremity of that empire 1 . 
It is a land of mountains and forests, where there are to be found the 
animals called vair 2 , ermine, and sable. No one issues forth from his 
house | in winter-time on account of the cold. People are to be found p. i is 
there who have lost the tips of their noses by reason of the frost. 
Thus far reaches the empire of Russia. 

The kingdom of France, which is Zarfath, extends from the town 
of Auxerre 8 unto Paris, the great city — a journey of six days. The 
city belongs to King Louis. It is situated on the river Seine. 
Scholars are there, unequalled in the whole world, who study the 
Law day and night. They are charitable and hospitable to all 
travellers, and are as brothers and friends unto all their brethren 
the Jews. May God, the Blessed One, have mercy upon us and 
upon them ! 

Finished and completed. 

1 Benjamin does not tell us whether Jews resided in Kieff. Mr. A. 
Epstein has obligingly furnished the following references : In D'n:n tc 
dwvooi, Graetz, Monatsschrifl, 39, 511, we read : -d n» tow avpo nco '1 rm 
niru)' ffisi. In wn -icd, Monatsschrift, 40, 134, do im 'ra avpo nto 'i -n. 
This Rabbi Moses is also mentioned in Resp. of R. Meir of Rothenburg, ed. 
Berlin, p. 64. Later records give the name avpo nSun apr" n men 'i. 

* The vair (vaiverge or wieworka in Polish) is a species of marten, 
often referred to in mediaeval works. Menu-vair is the well-known fur 
miniver. 

8 Lelewel, having the reading mid to< before him, thought Sedan was 
here designated. H. Gross suspected that the city of Auxerre, situated 
on the borders of the province of the Isle de France, the old patrimony 
of the French kings, must have been intended, and the reading of our 
text proves him to be right. The Roman name Antiossiodorum became 
converted into Alciodorum, then Alcore, and finally into Auxerre. The 
place is often cited in our mediaeval literature, as it was a noted seat of 
learning. The great men of Auxerre, NTiDto* 'ina, joined the Synod con- 
vened by Rashbam and Rabenu Tarn. See Gallia Judaica, p. 60, also 
Graetz, vol. VI, 395 (10). 
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Aaronim, 33. 

Ab, Fast of, 10, 52. 

Abaji, sepulchre of, 68. 

Abba Mari, R., bailiff of Count 

Eaymond, 5. 
Abraham, gate of, 36. 

— house of, at Harran, 51 ; near 
Hebron, 42. 

— sepulchre of, 41. 

— well of, 44. 

Abraham, R., the astronomer, 45. 

— head of the Academy at Nar- 
bonne, 2. 

— head of the Academy at Pos- 
quieres, 4. 

Abraham el Constantini, R., 39, 40. 
Abramaz, king of the Giants, 47. 
Absalom, statue of, at Rome, 1 1. 
Absalom's Hand, pillar called, 37. 
Abu al-Nazr, sheik, 102. 
Abu Talib, 99. 
Abydos, 19. 

Abyssinia, merchants from, 106. 

— people of, 96, 97. 

— source of Nile in, 96, 101. 
Academies : in Alexandria, 103 ; 

Bagdad, 60 ; Ibelin, 43 ; Miz- 
raim, 98 ; Narbonne, 2 ; Nehar- 
dea, 69 ; Posquieres, 4. 

— Heads of the, installed by Exi- 
larch, 63 ; visit Synagogue of 
Ezekiel, 67 ; dwelt originally at 
Sura, 69 ; sepulchres of the, 69. 

Academy Gaon Jacob, 60, 80. 

— of the land of Israel, 48. 
Acco, see Acre. 
Achelous (Aphilonj, 15. 
Acre (Acco), 31. 

Aden, 95, 96. 

Africa, merchants from, 2, 106. 
Agur bricks, 65. 

Ahab, son of Omri, palace of, 32. 

a 



Ahasuerus, king, 73. 

Ailam (Elim), 107. 

Ain Siptha, 68. 

Ain-al-Shams (Ramses), 103. 

Ajalon, valley of, 34. 

Al Abbasi, caliph, 54, 99 ; see also 

Caliph of Bagdad. 
Al-Bubizig, 103. 
Al Buheira, 108. 
Al-Gingaleh, 95. 

Al-Habash (Abyssinia), 97, 101, 106. 
— sultan, 96. 
Al Harbina, 108. 
Al-Karkh, 64. 

Al-Sham (Esh-Sham), see Syria. 
Alamannia, see Germany. 
Alani, the, 62. 
Alawiyyim, 99. 

Aleph, letter, used by Samaritans in 

place of n , n, and y, 33. 
Aleppo (Haleb, Aram Zoba), 50, 
Alexander the Great, 15, 18 ; built 

Alexandria, 103, 104 ; iron gates 

made by, 62. 
Alexander III, pope, 8. 
Alexandria, 102-6 ; merchants 

from, 2. 

Algarve, merchants from, 3, 106. 
Ah ben Abu Talib, 69. 
Almah, 45. 

Alphabet, Samaritan, lacks n, rt, 
and y, 33. 

Alroy, David, see David Alroy. 

Altar, of the children of Ammon at 
Jebeil, 28 ; of the children of 
Dan at Banias, 46 ; of Jeroboam 
at Banias, 46 ; on Mount Carmel, 
31 ; on Mount Gerizim, 33. 

Amadia, 76-9. 

Amain, 13 ; merchants from, 106. 
Amana, river, 46. 
Ammon, children of, 28. 
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Ammon of No, 103. 
Anatolica, 15. 

Andalusia, merchants from, 106. 
Andernach, no. 
Angleterre, see England. 
Anjou, merchants from, 106. 
Antioch, 26. 

Antiochus, long of Syria, 26. 

Anti pater, king of the Greeks, 15. 

Aphilon, see Achelous. 

Apulia, 13 ; merchants from, 106. 

Aqueducts in Damascus, 46. 

Arabia, merchants from, 67, 106. 

Arabs : Kalat Jabar left by the 
Turks to the, 50; pray at the 
Synagogue of Ezekiel, 68 ; join 
the Jews of Teima in pillaging, 70. 

Aragon, merchants from, 106. 

Aram Naharaim, 62. 

Aram Zoba, see Aleppo. 

Ararat, mountains of, 52, 62. 

Archers, display of skill by, 88. 

Aristotle, academy of, at Alexan- 
dria, 103. 

Ark, in Synagogue of Exilarch, 64 ; 
in Synagogue of Ezekiel, 66. 

Aries, 5. 

Armenia, 26. 

Armylo, 18. 

Anion, river, 46. 

Arta (Larta), 15. 

Artaxerxes, king of Persia, 73. 

Artificers in silk at Constantinople, 
23 ; at Salonica, 19 ; in silk and 
purple at Thebes, 16. 

Ascoli, 14. 

Ashdod, 43. 

Ashdoth Hapisgah, 44. 

Asher, 31. 

— tribe of, in mountains of Naisa- 

bur, 83. 
Asher, E., the recluBe, 3. 
Ashkelonah, see Askelon. 
Ashkenaz, see Germany. 
Ashmedai, 49. 
Ashmun, 102. 
Asia, merchants from, 3. 
Askelon, 43. 

Assassins (Hashishim), 27, 76. 
Assuan, 96, 97. 
Assur the Great, see Mosul. 
Astronomers : R. Abraham, 45 ; 

R. J oseph, Burhan-al-mulk, 52, 80. 
Asveh, mountains of, 62. 
Auxerre, 112. 

Azariah, furnace into which he was 
thrown, 65 ; sepulchre of, 68. 

Azariah, R., head of the Academy 
of the land of Israel, 48. 



Baalbec (Baaloth), 48, 49. 

Baal- Gad, see Gebal (Gebele). 

Babel, see Babylon. 

Babel, Tower of, 65. 

Babylon, 44, 51, 63, 65, 76, 98 ; 

merchants from, 20. 
Bagdad, 20, 54-64. 67, 71, 77-9, 

99. 

Balaam, Turret of, 50. 
Balis (Pethor), 50. 
Bamberg, III. 
Banias ( Dan), 46. 
Bar Melicha, see Dar Melicha. 
Barak ben Abinoam, sepulchre of, 
46. 

Barbarians, hired by Greeks to fight 

with Sultan Masud, 23. 
Barcelona, I. 
Bari, Colo di, 14. 
Basra, 73. 

Basra gate, Bagdad, 57. 

Bassorah, see Basra. 

Bath, gigantic head used as a, 47. 

Batlanim, at Bagdad, 61. 

Battles, in the Colosseum, 9. 

Bdellium, found at Katifa, 89. 

Beirut (Beeroth), 28. 

Beit Jibrin, 42. 

Beit Nuba (Nob), 42. 

Bekr, see Diar Kalach. 

Ben Hadad, palace of, 47. 

Bene Berak, 43. 

Benevento, 13. 

Benha, 103. 

Benjamin ben Japheth, R., sepul- 
chre of, 45. 
Beth Din.Sar Shalom, head of the,48. 
Bethlehem (Beth-Leon), 40. 
Beziers, 2. 
Bilbais, 102, 103. 
Bingen, no. 
Bir Abraham, 44. 

Blachernae, palace of king Emanuel, 
21. 

Boemond Poitevin, prince (le 

Baube), 26. 
Bohemia, m. 

Bones of the Israelites, at Hebron, 

41. 
Bonn, no. 

Bostanai the Nasi, exilarch, 53. 
Bourg de St. Gilles, 5. 
Bozez, 43. 
Brindisi, 14. 

Bronzecolumnsfrom the Temple, 10. 
Bulgaria, merchants from, 106. 
Burgundy, merchants from, 106. 

Caesar, Julius, palace of, at Rome, 8. 
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Caesarea, 32. 

Calabria, 14, 108 ; merchants from, 
106. 

Caleb ben Jephunneh, synagogue of, 
45- 

Caliph of Bagdad : al Abbasi— 
Emir al Muminin — Hafiz, 54 ; 
his attendants, 57 ; his benevo- 
lence, 59 j his dress, 56 ; his 
excursions, 56-8 ; his industry, 
55 ; his learning, 55, 58 ; his 
palace, 54 ; his position, 54 ; his 
recreation, 54 j his riches, 56 ; 
is revered by pilgrims, 55 ; places 
guards over the members of his 
family, 56 ; invests Exilarch with 
authority, 63 ; is warned against 
David Alroy, 79 ; revolt of the 
Alawiyyim against the, 99. 

Callipolis, see Gallipoli. 

Camel slain as Passover-sacrifice by 
Caliph of Bagdad, 58. 

Canaan, merchants from, 20. 

Capernaum, 32. 

Caphtor, 101, 107. 

Captivity, Head of the, see Exilarch, 
Bostanai the Nasi, and Daniel the 
son of Hisdai. 

Capua, 11. 

Capys, king, 11. 

Caravans, in the Sahara, 97. 

Carchemish, see Karkisiya. 

Carmel, Mount, 31. 

Castile, Introduction. 

Catacombs, at Rome, 10. 

Catania, 109. 

Cemeteries, Jewish, at Almah, 45 ; 

near Ramleh, 43 ; of the Israelites, 

near Jerusalem, 37. 
Ceuta, 6. 

Chafton, mountains of, 77. 
Charlemagne, 9. 
Chebar, river, 66. 
China (Zin), 94. 
Chinnereth, lake of, 44. 
Chios, 25. 

Chisdai, Bab, sepulchre of, 68. 
Chiya, B., grave of, 44. 
Christianity, followed by Girgash- 
ites, 62. 

Christians, large number of, at 
Palermo, 108 ; Medical School of, 
at Salerno, 12. 

Christopoli, 19. 

Chilian, 95. 

( huni Hamaagal, sepulchre of, 45. 
Churches, in Constantinople, 20. 
Cloth, purple, artificers in, at 
Thebes, 16. 



Coblenz, no. 

Colo di Bari, 14. 

Cologne, 109, no. 

Colosseum, in Rome, 9. 

Columns, of silver and gold in 
palace of Caliph, 56 ; in mosque 
at Damascus, 47 ; of bronze, from 
the Temple, 10 ; of marble, in 
Synagogue of Exilarch, 64. 

Constantinople, 11, 17, 19-24. 

Constantinus the Great, equestrian 
statue of, 11. 

Coral (Al Murgan), found at Trapani, 
109. 

Corfu, 15. 

Corinth, 16. 

Coverlets, made by the Caliph of 

Bagdad, 55. 
Crete, 105. 
Crissa, 16. 

Croatia, merchants from, 106. 
Curicus (Kurch), 25. 
Cush, land of, 83, 96, 97 ; sons of, 
90, 96. 

Cuthim, in Caesarea, 32 ; Damascus, 
48 ; Nablous, 32, 33 ; New 
Askelon, 44. 

Cyclopean buildings at Tarragona, 1. 

Cyprus, 25, 105. 

Damascus, 46-8, 52. 
Damietta, 101, 107. 
Damira, 103. 
Dan, see Banias. 

— tribe of, 83. 

Danemark, merchants from, 106. 

Daniel, sepulchre of, 74, 75 ; Syna- 
gogue of the Pavilion of, 65. 

Daniel, the son of Hisdai, exilarch, 
his authority, 61, and its extent, 
62; his dress, 62; his possessions, 
63 ; his visits to the Caliph of 
Bagdad, 62. 

Dar-al-Maristan, 59. 

Dar Melicha (the Dwelling of 
Beauty), 68. 

David, king, 12, 61 ; sepulchre of, 
39- 

— gate of, in Jerusalem, 36. 

— house of, 64, 69 ; sepulchres of 
the, 38, 39, 69. 

— seed of, Daniel the Exilarch, 61, 
62 ; Salmon the Nasi of Teima, 
71 ; R. Todros, 2 ; R. Zakkai, 52. 

— Tower of, 35. 

David Alroy, his learning, 77 ; his 
rebellion, 78 ; his pretended 
miracles, 78 ; his imprisonment 
and escape, 78 ; his departure 
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from Amadia, 79 ; his murder, 
81. 

Dayanim, at the river Virae, 73. 
Daylam (Gil&n), princes of, 57. 
Demented people, provided for by 

Caliph of Bagdad, 59. 
Demetrizi, 19. 
Dimin (Latmin), 50. 
Disciples, twenty sepulchres of, 45. 
" Dominus," one of the twelve 

ministers of Greece, 19. 
Diyar Kalach (Bekr), 62. 
Drama, 19. 
Druses, the, 29. 
Duchbin, 92. 

Dyers, at Beit Nubi, 43 ; Bethlehem, 
40; Brindisi, 15; among the 
Druses, 29 ; at Jaffa, 43 ; Jerusa- 
lem, 34, 35; Jezreel, 44; Kar- 
jatun, 49 ; Ludd, 32. 

Earthquake,at Hama (Hamath), 49 ; 

at Tripoli, 27, 28. 
Ebal, Mount, 32, 34. 
Ebro, river, 1. 
Eden (Aden), 95. 
Edom, merchants from, 3, 106. 
Edom, sons of, see Franks. 
Egripo, 17. 

Egypt, 96-108 ; merchants from, 3, 

20 ; frontier of, 44. 
El-Anbar, 53, 69. 
El-Khabur (Habor), river, 51, 83. 
El-Mosul (Assur), 52, 53, 80. 
Elahutha, fire named, 92. 
Elam, see Khuzistan. 
Elazar, B., son of Zemach, 60. 
Eleazar ben Arak, R., sepulchre of, 

45- 

Eleazar ben Azariah, R., sepulchre 
of, 45. 

El-id-bed Ramazan, feast, 57. 
Elijah, altar on Mount Carmel 
repaired by, 31. 

— cave of, 31. 
Elim, see Ailam. 

Emanuel, sovereign of the Greeks, 
1 5 ; resides at Constantinople, 19 ; 
built Blachernae, 21. 

Embalming, by natives of Malabar, 
92. 

Embriacus, Guillelmus, governor of 

Gubail, 28. 
Emesa, 49. 

Emir al Muminin, the Fatimite 
Caliph, resides in Mizraim, 98. 

— al Abbasi, 54-63, 79, 99 ; see also 
Caliph of Bagdad. 

England, merchants from, 3, 106. 



Epacto, see Lepanto. 

Ephraim, Mount, 32. 

— tribe of, 33. 

Epikursin, in Cyprus, 25. 

Ermine, found in Russia, 1 1 1. 

Esther, grave of, 81. 

Euphrates, river, 50, 53, 59, 66, 69. 

Evil-merodach, 66. 

Exilarch, the, his authority, 61, and 
its extent 62, 76 ; his functions, 
63 ; his honour, 61 ; his installa- 
tion, 63 ; his revenues, 63 ; his 
Synagogue, 64 ; visits Synagogue 
of Ezekiel, 67 ; dwelt originally at 
Sura, 69 ; consulted by indepen- 
dent Jews of Arabia, 71 ; warned 
against David Alroy, 80. 

Ezekiel, sepulchre of, 66-8; Syna- 
gogue of, 66, 67. 

Ezra the priest, 43 ; sepulchre of, 
73 ; Synagogue of, 52 ; Synagogue 
of, at Harran, 5 1 ; at Rakka, 5 1 . 

Farming, by Jews at Crissa, 16 ; on 
banks of the Nile, 101 ; by Jews 
in Arabia, 70 ; by Jews of the 
mountains of Naisabur, 83. 

Fars, or Shiraz, 82. 

Fayum, 97. 

Fer, river, see Orontes. 

Fera, a fair at Synagogue of Ezekiel, 
67. 

Fighting-men, Jews of Aden, 96 ; 

Jews of Kheibar, 72 ; among Jews 

of the mountains of Naisabur, 83 ; 

in Pisa, 7 ; Jews of Tadmor, 49 ; 

Jews of Teima, 70. 
Fire-worshippers, of Ibrig, 92-4. 
Fish, caught when Nile recedes, 100. 
Fishing, forbidden near Synagogue 

of Daniel, 76. 
Flanders, merchants from, 106. 
Flax, grown at Sunbat, 107. 
Fortifications, near Naples, 12 ; at 

Salerno, 13. 
France (Zarfath), 112; merchants 

from, 3, 106. 
Franks, the, 27; in Jerusalem, 34. 
Freising, m. 

Frisia, merchants from, 106. 
Fur, river, see Orontes. 

Gad, tribe of, 72. 
Galid, 48. 
Galilee, lower, 45. 
Gallipoli, 24. 

Gamaliel, Rabban, grave of, 44. 
Gana, 97. 

Gardens and plantations : at Amain, 
13; Baalbec, 49; Babylon, 63; 
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Bagdad, 64; Damascus, 46; Galid, 
48 ; Messina, 108 ; on banks of 
Nile, 101 ; at Palermo, 108 ; 
Rahbah, 53; Sebastiya, 32; 
Shushan, 74 ; Teima, 71. 
Gardiki, 18. 

Gascony, merchants from, 106. 
Gate of Mercy, at Jerusalem, 36. 
Gates, iron, made by Alexander, 62. 
Gath, 32. 

Gazigan (Resen), 64. 

Gebal (Gebela, Baal-Gad), 27. 

Gebal (Gubail), 28. 

Genoa, 6 ; merchants from, 2, 106. 

Genoese, at Montpellier, 3 ; at 

Armylo, 18 ; rule over Gubail, 28 ; 

military and naval exploits of the, 

7. 

Gentiles, in Jerusalem, 36 ; pil- 
grims to Bourg de St. Gilles, 5. 

Georgians, in Jerusalem, 34. 

Gerizim, Mount, 32-4. 

Germany, 109 ; merchants from, 
106. 

Gerona, 2. 

Geziret Ibn Omar, 51. 
Ghaznah, 82. 

Ghetto, the, at Constantinople, 
defiled by tanners, 24 ; at Bourg 
de St. Gilles, 5. 

Ghuz, the sons of, 86. 

Ghuzz, 57. 

Gibeah of Saul, 42. 

Gibeon the Great, 34. 

Gihon, river, 62. 

Gilan, 77 : see also Daylam. 

Gilboa, Mount, 34. 

Gilead, see Galid. 

Girgashites, 62. 

Glass-making, at Antioch, 26 ; at 

Tyre, 30. 
Golden calf, at Dan, 46. 
Goshen, 102. 

Gozan, river, 51, 75, 78, 82, 83, 85. 

Graves, see Sepulchres. 

Great Sea, the, 31. 

Greece (Byzantine Empire), at- 
tacked by Genoese, 7 ; adminis- 
tered by twelve ministers, 19 ; 
extent of, 26 ; merchants from, 2, 
3, 106. 

Greek buildings at Tarragona, I. 

Greeks, in Constantinople, 22 ; Gar- 
diki, 18 ; Jerusalem, 34 ; Taranto, 
14 ; despoiled by the Wallachians, 
17 ; Naples founded by the, 12. 

Griffin, sailors rescued by, 95. 

Gubail (Gebal), 28. 

Gurgan, land of, 62. 



Habor, river, see El-Khabur. 
Hadadezer, II. 
Hadara, 54. 

Hafiz, see Caliph of Bagdad. 
Hahepher, see Haifa. 
Hai, R., sepulchre of, 69. 
Haifa (Hahepher), 31. 
Hainault, merchants from, 106. 
Hakkadosh, Babbenu, grave of, 44. 
Halah, 83. 
Haleb, see Aleppo. 
Ham, sons of, 97. 
Hamah (Hamath), 26, 49. 
Hamadan, 81. 
Hanan, B., the Nasi, 70. 
Hananel, R., the physician, 13. 
Hananiah, furnace into which he 
was thrown, 65 ; sepulchre of, 68. 
Hanes, see Tanis. 
Har Gaash, see Montpellier. 
Harran, 51. 

Hashishim (al-), see Assassins. 
HavUah, 97, 101. 
Hazor, 50. 

Head of a giant used as a bath, 47. 
Head of the Captivity, see Exilarch, 

Bostanai the Nasi, and Daniel the 

son of Hisdai. 
Hebron, 40. 
Heluan (HelwanJ, 97. 
Heretical Jews in Cyprus, 25. 
Hermon, Mount, 29, 46. 
Hiddekel (Tigris) river, 52-4, 58, 

64, 73, 74, 88. 
Hillah, 65, 69. 
Hillel, sepulchre of, 45. 
" Hipparchus," king, 19. 
Hippodrome, at Constantinople, 21. 
" Holy of Holies," 36. 
Hospices, owned by Exilarch, 63 ; 

of the Jews, 63. 
Hospital, built by Caliph of Bagdad, 

59; in Jerusalem, 35. 
Hot-water springs, at Pozzuoli, 12 ; 

Tiberias, 45. 
Huna, Rab, sepulchre of, 68. 
Hungaria, merchants from, 20, 106. 

Ibelin, 43. 
Ibrig, 92. 

Idol of the children of Ammon, 28. 
India, 62, 72 ; merchants from, 89, 
106. 

Indian Ocean, 88, 107. 

Inns, in Alexandria, 106 ; Mizraim, 

99- 

Inscriptions, Alexandria, 106; Ram- 
leh, 43 ; dates on sepulchres, 37. 
Intermarriage among Druses, 29. 
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Irbil, 52. 

Ireland, merchants from, 106. 

Isaac, sepulchre of, 41. 

Isaac Napcha, R., Synagogue of, 66. 

Ishmael, merchants from, 3. 

Ishinaelites, 49. 

Islam, men of, 55, 57, 58. 

— great mosque of, 57. 
Ispahan, 82. 

Israel, land of, earthquake in the, 
28. 

Israelites, bones of the, at Hebron, 
41. 

Jabbok, river, 26, 49. 

Jabneh, 43. 

Jabustrisa, 17. 

Jacob, sepulchre of, 41. 

Jacobites, in Jerusalem, 34. 

Jaffa, 43. 

Javan, land of, see Greece. 
Jean de Maurienne, mountain of, 
109. 

Jeconiah, king of Judah, built 
Hadara, 54 ; built Synagogue of 
Ezekiel, 66 ; property belonging 
to, 67 j sepulchre of, 69. 

Jehoshaphat, gate of, 36. 

— valley of, 37. 
Jehuda, Rab, grave of, 53. 
Jehuda ben Bethera, R., sepulchre 

of, 45. 

Jehudah Halevi, R., sepulchre of, 45. 
Jerusalem, 9, 34-7 ; earth of, 79. 

— mourners of, 39, 70, 1 1 1. 

Jesus the Nazarene, 9 ; burial- 
place of, 35. 

Jewish names adopted by the 
Wallachians, 17. 

Jews : in Achelous, 15 ; Acre, 31 ; 
Aden, 95-6 ; Al-Bubizig, 103 ; 
Al-Gingaleh, 95 ; Aleppo, 50 ; 
Alexandria, 107 ; Almah, 45 ; 
Amadia, 77; Amalfi, 13; An- 
tioch, 26 ; Aries, 5 ; Armylo, 18 ; 
Arta, 1 5 ; near Babylon, 65 ; in 
Bagdad, 59-64 ; Bahs. 50 ; Bar- 
celona, 1 ; Basra, 73 ; Beirut, 
28 ; Benevento, 1 3 ; Benha, 103 ; 
Beziers, 2 ; Bilbais, 103 ; Bo- 
hemia, 111; Bourg de St. Gilles, 
5 ; Brindisi, 14 ; Caesarea, 32 ; 
Capua, 11; Chios, 25; Christo- 
poli, 19 ; Corfu, 15 ; Corinth, 16 ; 
Crissa, 16 ; Cyprus, 25 ; Damascus, 
47 ; Damietta, 107 ; Damira, 
103 ; Demetrizi, 19 ; Drama, 19 ; 
Egripo, 17; El-Anbar, 53; El- 
Mosul, 52 ; Emesa, 49 ; Fayum, 
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97; Galid, 48; Gallipoli, 24; 
Gardiki, 18 ; Gazigan, 64 ; Genoa, 
6-7 ; Germany, 110; Gerona, 2 ; 
Geziret Ibn Omar, 52 ; Ghaznah, 
82 ; Gubail, 28 ; Hadara, 54 ; 
Hamadan, 81 ; Harrfn, 51 ; Hr- 
luan, 97 ; Hillah, 65 ; Ibrig, 92 ; 
Ispahan, 82 ; Jabustrisa, 17 ; 
Kalat Jabar, 51; Kales, 24; 
Kaphri, 66 ; Karkisiya, 53 ; 
Katifa, 89 ; Kheibar, 70, 72 ; 
Kish, 89 ; Kotsonath, 68 ; Kufa, 
69 ; Kutz, 97 ; Ladikiya, 27 ; 
Lammanah, 103 ; Lepanto, 16 ; 
Lucca, 7 ; Lunel, 3 ; Mareshah, 
42; Marseilles, 6 ; Melfi, 13-14; 
Messina, 108 ; Mytilene, 25 ; 
Mizraim, 98 ; Muneh Sifte, 103 ; 
Naples, 12 ; Narbonne, 2 ; Nehar- 
dea, 69; Otranto, 15; Palermo, 
108 ; Patras, 15 ; Pera, 24 ; 
Pisa, 7 ; Posquieres, 4 ; Rabonica, 
17; Rahbah, 53; Rakka, 51; 
Rams, 43; Ras-el-Ain, 51 ; Rhae- 
destus, 24 ; Rhodes, 25 ; Rome, 
8 ; Rudbar, 76 ; Salerno, 12-13 > 
Salonica, 18 ; Samarkand, 82 ; 
Samnu, 103 ; Samos, 25 ; near 
Sepulchre of Ezra, 73 ; in Shiraz, 
82 ; Shushan, 73 ; Sidon, 29 ; 
Simasim, 107 ; Sinon Potamo, 
17 ; Slavonia, 1 1 1 ; Tabaristan, 
82 ; Tanai and district, 71 ; 
Tanis, 107 ; Taranto, 14 ; Tar- 
mod, 49 ; Thebes, 16 ; Tiberias, 
44; Tilmas, 71-2; Trani, 14; 
Tyre, 30 ; near river Virae, 72 ; 
in Vissena, 18 ; Zebid, 95. 

— excluded from city of Constan- 
tinople, 23 ; oppression of, 24. 

— Black, of Malabar, 92. 

— heretical (Epikursin), in Cyprus, 
25. 

— independent, of Abyssinia, 95 ; 
Kheibar and Teima, 70 ; land of 
Mulahid, 76 ; mountains of Naisa- 
bur, 83-7 ; Tadmor, 49. 

— Karaites, in Constantinople, 23 ; 
Cyprus, 25; New Askelon, 44; 
Damascus, 48. 

— Rabbanite, 23, 25, 44. 

— Samaritans (Cuthim), in Caesa- 
rea, 32 ; Nablous, 33 ; New Aske- 
lon, 44 ; Damascus, 48. 

— Occupations of the : archers, 88 ; 
artificers in silk, 16, 19, 23 ; 
astronomers, 45, 52, 80; dyers, 
IS. 2?, 32. 34. 35. 40, 43. 44. 49 ; 
fighting men, 49, 70, 72, 83, 96; 
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glass-makers, 26, 30; handi- 
craftsmen, 29 ; merchants, 23, 
29 ; officials of the Pope, 8 ; 
owners of cattle, 70 j physicians, 
4, 13, 24, 48; shipowners, 30; 
tillers of the soil, 16, 17, 83. 

Jezreel, 44. 

Joab, 12. 

Johanan ben Zakkai, R., sepulchre 
of, 45. 

Jonah, Synagogue of Obadiah built 
by, 53. 

Jonah, son of Amittai, grave of, 44. 

Jonathan, crags of, 43. 

Jordan, river, 33, 44, 46. 

Jose Hagelili, R., sepulchre of, 46. 

Joseph, grave of, 33 ; store-house 

of, in Old Mizraim, 102. 
Joseph, R., Burhan al-mulk, the 

astronomer, 52, 80. 
Joseph Amarkala, R., 83. 
Joseph ben Hama, Rab, sepulchre 

of, 68. 

Joseph Sinai, sepulchre of, 68. 
Judah, kings of, Bepulchres of the, 
39- 

Judah, R., ben Tibbon, the phy- 
sician, 4. 
Jugglery, 21. 

Kadmus, 27. 
Kako, 32. 

Kalat Jabar (Selah), 50. 
Kales, 24. 

Kalonymos, R., of Narbonne, 2. 
Kaphri, 66. 

Karaites, in Constantinople, 23 ; 

Cyprus, 25 ; Damascus, 48 ; 

New Askelon, 44. 
Karjaten (Kirjathim), 49. 
Karkisiya, 53. 
Katifa, 89. 

Kedemoth see Kadmus. 
Kedesh Naphtali, 46. 
Kedumim, brook of, 31. 
Kefar al-Keram, 68. 
Keilah, 32. 

Kenisat-al-Irakiyyin, 98. 
Kenisat-al-Schamiyyin, 98. 
Khazaria, merchants from, 20, 106. 
Kheibar, 70, 72. 
Khulam (Quilon), 90. 
Khurasan, 62. 

Khuzistan (Elam), 73, 88 ; princes 

of, 57. 
Kidron, brook of, 37. 
Kieff, in. 
Kifto see Lepanto. 
Kirjathim, see Karjaten. 



Kish, 88-9. 
Kishon, brook, 31. 
Knights Templars and Hospitalers, 
35- 

Kofar-al-Turak, the, 83-7. 
Kotsonath, 68. 
Kufa, 69. 

Kurch, see Curious. 

Kurland, merchants from, 106. 

Kus (Kutz), 97. 

Ladikiya, 26. 

Lammanah, 103. 

Larta, see Arta. 

Latmin, see Dimin. 

Law, the, method of reading, in 
Cairo Synagogues, 98. 

Leah, sepulchre of, 41. 

Learning, centres of : Bagdad, 61, 
64 ; Basra, 73 ; Beziers, 2 ; 
Bourg de St. Gilles, 5 ; Capua, 
11; Constantinople, 23 ; Damas- 
cus, 48 ; El-Anbar, 53 ; Kheibar, 
72 j Lunel, 3 ; Marseilles, 6 ; 
Montpellier, 3 ; Narbonne, 2 ; 
Paris, 112; Posquieres, 4 ; Rome, 
8 ; Rudbar, 76 ; Salerno, 12, 
13 ; Thebes, 16. 

Lebanon, Mount, 26, 27, 49. 

— plains of, 48. 

Lega, see Ladikiya. 

Lepanto, 16. 

Levites, 60. 

Lighthouse at Alexandria, 104, 105. 

Lipar, straits of, 108. 

Lombardy, merchants from, 3, 20, 

106 ; sick people of, 12. 
Lot's wife, 37. 
Louis, king of France, 112. 
Lucca, 7, 109. 
Ludd (Lydda), 32, 44. 
Lunel, 3. 

Lybia, 95, 96 ; merchants from, 106. 
Lydda, see Ludd. 

Machpelah, field of, 40. 

Magicians at Bagdad, 64. 

Mahomerie-le-Grand, 34. 

Mahomerie-le-Petit, 43. 

Malaria, in principality of Capua, 1 1. 

Malmistras (Tarshish), 26. 

Manar al Iskandriyyah, lighthouse 

built by Alexander, 104. 
Manasseh, tribe of, 72. 
Mantern, ill. 
Maon, 32. 

Mar Keshisha, Synagogue of, at 

Hillah, 65. 
Maresha, 42. 
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Mari, R., Synagogue of, at Hillah, 

65. 

Market-places, in Mizraim, 99. 
Marmora, sea of, 23. 
Marsala, 109. 
Marseilles, 6. 

Martyrs, graves at Rome of the ten, 
10. 

Mastic, obtained at Chios, 25. 

Masud, Sultan, 23. 

Mata Mehasya, see Sura. 

Mazliach, R., the lecturer, 48. 

Mecca, pilgrims to, 55. 

Media, land of, 51, 77, 81, 83; 

merchants from, 20; prinoes of, 57. 
Medicinal properties, of Nile water, 

101 ; of petroleum and hot- water 

springs at Pozzuoli, 12. 
Medicine, school of, at Salerno, 12. 
Medon, see Meron. 
" Megas Domesticus," 19. 
" Megas Ducas," 20. 
Meir, R., " crown of the scholars " 

at Damascus, 48. 

— Synagogue of, at Hillah, 65. 
Melfi, 13. 

Merchants in Alexandria, 105, 106 ; 
Amalfi, 13; Armylo, 18; Bagdad, 
64; Constantinople, 20, 23; 
among the Druses, 29 ; in Egripo, 
17 ; Ghaznah, 82 ; Khulam, 90 ; 
Kish, 89 ; Montpellier, 3 ; New 
Askelon, 44 ; at Synagogue of 
Ezekiel, 67 ; in Tarragona, I ; 
Tyre, 31. 

— Exilarch's revenue derived from, 
63- 

Meron (Medon), 45. 
Mesopotamia, see Aram Naharaim. 
Messina, 108. 
Metz, 110. 

Micah, graven image of, 46. 

Mills, at Baalbec, 49. 

Ministers of religion, power to ap- 
point, given to Exilarch, 63. 

Mishael, 65 ; sepulchre of, 68. 

Mizraim, New, 97, 98, 101, 102 ; 
Old, 102. 

Mohammed, 56, 61, 62, 67 ; family 

of, 54, 69. 
Mohammedans, 51, 52, 67, 69, 73, 

108. 

Montpellier (Har Gaash), 2, 3. 

Mordecai, grave of, 81. 

Moselle, river, 1 10. 

Moses, " our teacher," 60 ; law of, 

92, in; Synagogue of, outside 

Mizraim, 102. 
Moses, R., the archer, 88. 



Mosque, at Damascus, 47 ; of Islam 
at Bagdad, 57 ; of Mohamme- 
dans at Kufa, 69; Noah's Ark 
made into a, 52. 

Mourners of Zion and Jerusalem, 39, 
70, in. 

Mulahid, 76. 

Muneh Sifte, 103. 

Miinster, no. 

Musk, from Tibet, 75, 82. 

Mytilene, 25. 

Nabal, the Carmelite, 32. 
Nablous, 32. 

Nahum, the Elkoshite, sepulchre of, 
68; Synagogue of, 53. 

— village of, see Capernaum. 
Naisabur, mountains of, 83, 85. 
Names, Jewish, adopted by Wal- 

lachians, 17. 
Naphtali, tribe of, 83. 
Naples, 12. 
Narbonne, 2. 

Nasi of the Seed of David, the, 

Daniel, 61, 62; R. Hanan, 70; 

Salmon, 71 ; R. Todros, 2 ; 

R. Zakkai, 52. 
Nathan, R., composer of the Aruch, 

8. 

Naupactus, see Lepanto. 
Navarra, merchants from, 106. 
Nebo, Mount, 37. 
Nebuchadnezzar, palace of, 65. 
Nehardea, 53, 69. 

Nero, Emperor, palace of, at Rome, 
9- 

Nethanel, " the Prince of Princes," 
98. 

Nihawand, 76. 
Nikpa, Sea of, 94. 
Nile (PiBon), river, 96, 98-102. 
Nilometer, 99-101. 
Nineveh, 52. 
Noah's Ark, 52. 
Nob, see Beit Nuba. 
Normandy, merchants from, 106. 
Norway, merchants from, 106. 
Nur-ed-din, King of the Togarmim, 
46, 49, 50, 52. 

Obadiah, Synagogue of, 53. 

— R., the Nasi, 82. 

" Oeconomus Megalus," the, 20. 
Oil, obtained from fish of the Nile, 
100. 

Oil-spring at Pozzuoli, 12. 

" Old Man of the Hashishim," 76. 

Olives, Mount of, 37. 

Omar ben al Khataab, 36, 52. 

Orion, star, 94. 
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Orontes, river, 26. 
Otranto, 15. 

Palace o£ : Ahab at Sebastiya, 32 ; 
AhasuerusatShushan, 73 ; Caliph 
of Bagdad, 54 ; eighty emperors 
at Rome, 9 ; Emir al Muminim at 
Mizraim, 98 ; Julius Caesar at 
Rome, 8 ; Nebuchadnezzar at 
Babylon, 65 ; Nur-ed-din at 
Aleppo, 50 ; Pharaoh's daughter 
at Baalbec, 48 ; Pope at Rome, 8 ; 
Salmon the Nasi at Tanai, 71 ; 
Solomon at Jerusalem, 35 ; Titus 
outside Rome, 9 ; Vespasianus at 
Rome, 9 ; King William at 
Palermo, 109. 

Palermo, 108. 

Palestine, merchants from, 2, 3. 
Palmid, 43. 

Papa, Rab, sepulchre of, 68. 
Paris, 112. 

Passover, Feast of the, 33. 
Patras, 15. 

Patriarch of Jerusalem, 38. 
Patriarchs, tombs of the, at Hebron, 

41; 

Fatzinakia, merchants from, 20, 106. 
Pavilion of Daniel, Synagogue of the, 
65- 

Pearl-fishery, at Katifa, 89. 

Pedigrees : of Daniel the son of 
Hisdai, 61 ; R. Elazar the son of 
Zemach, 60 ; Hanan the Nasi, 71 ; 
R. Kalonymos the son of R. To- 
dros, 2 ; Salmon the Nasi, 71 ; 
R. Samuel the son of Eli, 60. 

Pepin, king, 9. 

Pepper, grown at Khulam, 91. 
Pera, 24. 

Persia, 62 ; merchants from, 20, 89 ; 
princes of, 57. 

— Shah of, exacts poll-tax from 
Jews of Amadia, 77 ; extent of 
his dominions, 75 ; his expedition 
against the Kofar-al-Turak, 84-7 ; 
imprisoned David Alroy, 78, 79. 

Pethor, see Balis. 

Petralia, 109. 

Petroleum, spring of, at Pozzuoli,l2. 
Pharpar, river, 46, 47. 
Physicians: R. Hananel, 13; R. 

Judah, 4 ; R. Solomon Hamitsri, 

24 ; R. Zedekiah, 48. 
Pilgrims, to Bourg de St. Gilles, 5 ; 

Jerusalem, 14, 31, 35, 108 ; Mecca, 

55- 

" Pillar of Salt," 37. 

Pisa, 7 ; merchants from, 2, 106. 



Pisans, at Montpellier, 3; at Army lo, 
18. 

Pishon, river, see Nile. 
Pithom, 97. 

Plantations, see Gardens. 
Poitiers, merchants from, 106. 
Pool in Jerusalem, used for sacrifices, 
36. 

Pope of the Greeks, 20. 

Pope of Rome, 8, 20, 54. 

Posquieres, 4. 

Pozzuoli, 11. 

Prague, III. 

Priests, Samaritan, 32. 

Provence, 5 ; merchants from, 106. 

Psalms, inscribed in Synagogue of 

Exilarch, 64. 
Pul, land of ( Apulia), 1 3. 
Pumbedita, see El-Anbar. 

Quilon, see Khulam. 

Rab and Samuel, Synagogue of, 69. 
Rabbah, Synagogue of, 64. 
Rabbanite Jews, in Constantinople, 

23 ; Cyprus, 25 ; New Askelon, 

44. 

Rabbis, among Jews at river Yirae, 
73 ; appointed by Nethanel, 
Head of the Academy, 98 ; power 
to appoint, given by Exilarch, 
63- 

Rabonica, 17. 

Rachel's grave, 40. 

Raga, river, 68. 

Ragusa, merchants from, 106. 

Rahbah, 53. 

Rakka (Salchah), 51. 

Ramah (Ramlah), 42. 

Rams (Ramleh), 43. 

Ramses, see Ain-al-Shams. 

Ras-el-Ain, 51. 

Raymond V, Count of Toulouse, 5. 
Rayy, 84. 

Rebekah, sepulchre of, 41. 
Red Sea, 107. 
Regensburg, 109, in. 
Rephidim, 107. 
Resen, see Gazigan. 
Reshid (Rosetta), 101. 
Reuben, tribe of, 72. 
Rhaedestus, 24. 
Rhine, river, 109. 
Rhodes, 25. 
Rhone, river, 5. 

Rib of a giant, at Damascus, 47. 
Riding on horseback forbidden to 

Jews of Constantinople, 23. 
Romagna, merchants from, 106. 
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Roman road between Pozzuoli and 

Naples, 12. 
Rome, 8-1 1, log; merchants from, 3. 
Romulus, king, 12. 
Rosetta, see Reshid. 
Rudbar, 76. 

Ruins : at Ain-al-Shams, 103 ; 
Babylon, 65 ; Fayum, 97 ; Gar- 
diki, 18 ; Nineveh, 52 ; Old 
Mizraim, 102 ; Palmid (Ashdod), 
43 ; Pozzuoli, 1 1 ; Rams, 43 ; 
Shushan, 73. 

Russia, extent of, III ; merchants 
from, 20, 106. 

Saadiah Al-Fiumi, R., sepulchre of, 
69. 

Saba, see Yemen, el. 
Sabbath, observance of, 25. 
Sable, found in Russia, 1 1 1. 
Sacrifices, on Mount Gerizim, on 

Passover and other festivals, 33. 
Saffuriya, see Sepphoris. 
Sahara, 97. 
Saida, see Sidon. 
' Saidna ben Daoud,' 61, 62. 
St. Abram, church of, 40. 
St. Abram de Bron, 40. 
St. Elias, structure erected on Mount 

Carmel, 31. 
St. George of Ludd, 32, 44. 
St. Gilles, Bourg de, 5. 
St. John in the Lateran, Church of, 

10. 

St. Peter's Church, Rome, 8. 
St. Samuel of Shiloh, 42. 
Salchah, see Rakka. 

— see Salkat. 
Salerno, 12. 
Salkat (Salchah), 48. 
Salmon, the Nasi, 70. 
Salonica, 18. 

Salt Sea (Sea of Sodom), 37, 44. 
Samara, river, 73. 

Samaritan alphabet, n, n, and y 

lacking in, 33. 
Samaritans in Caesarea, 32 ; Nab- 

lous (Shechem), 32. See Cuthim. 
Samarkand, 57, 62, 82. 
Samnu, 103. 
Samos, 25. 

Samson, statue of, at Rome, 11. 
Samuel, the prophet, grave of, 42 ; 
descendant of, 60. 

— Synagogue with graveB of Rab 
and, 53, 69. 

— ben Hofni, Rab, sepulchre of, 69. 

— R., head of the Jews in Salonica, 
19- 
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Samuel, the son of Eli, chief rabbi, 
60, 61. 

Sand-storms, in the Sahara, 97. 

Santa Sophia, Church of, at Con- 
stantinople, 20. 

Sar Shalom, head of the Beth Din, 48. 

Sar Shalom, chief rabbi of Ispahan, 
82, 88. 

Sarafend, see Sarepta. 

Saragossa, 1. 

Sarah, sepulchre of, 41. 

Sarepta, 30. 

Saxony, merchants from, 106. 
Scorpions, at Babylon, 63. 
Scotia, merchants from, 106. 
Seba, 96. 
Sebastiya, 32. 
Seine, river, 1 12. 
Selah, see Kalat Jabar. 
Seleucus, king, 18. 
Seljuks, see Togarmim. 
Senators of Rome, 9. 
Seneh, 43. 

Sepharad, see Spain. 

Sephardi, the, see Judah, R., ben 
Tibbon. 

Sepphoris (Saffuriya), 44. 

Sepulchre, Church at Jerusalem. 

Sepulchres : of Abaji and other 
sages, near Kefar al-Keram, 68 ; 
Barak ben Abinoam, at Kadesh 
Naphtali, 46 ; Bostanai the Nasi, 
at El Anbar, 53 ; Rab Chisdai at 
Kefar al-Keram, 68 ; Daniel at 
Shushan, 74-6 ; R. Eleazar ben 
Arak, &c, at Almah, 45 ; Ezekiel 
near Kaphri, 66 ; Ezra the priest, 
73 ; Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah near Synagogue of Ezekiel, 
68 ; House of David on Mount 
Zion, 38 ; Israelites near Jerusa- 
lem, 37 ; Hillel, &c, near Meron, 
45 ; King Jeconiah at Kufa, 69 ; 
Rab (Jehuda) and Samuel at El- 
Anbar, 53, 69 ; R. Jehudah 
Halevi, &c, near Tiberias, 45 ; 
Joseph at Shechem, 33 ; the ten 
Martyrs near river Tiber, 10 ; 
Mordecai and Esther at Hamadan, 
81; Nahumat AinSiptha,68 ; the 
Patriarchs at St. Abram de Bron, 
41 ; Rab Papa, &c, at Kotsonath, 
68 ; Rahbah at Gazigan, 64 ; 
Rabbenu Hakkadosh, &c, at 
Sepphoris, 44 ; Samuel the Rama- 
thite at Ramah, 42 ; R. Sherira, 
Ac, at Sura, 69 ; Uzziah in valley 
of Jehoshaphat, 37 ; King Zedc- 
kiah, near river Raga, 69 ; at foot 
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of Mount Carmcl, 31 ; marble 
sepulchre at Alexandria, 106. 

Serpents at Babylon, 65. 

Shafjathib, 69. 

Sbalmaneser, king of Assyria, 72, 77, 
83. 

Shammai, sepulchre of, 45. 
Shechem, 32. 
Sheik Al Hashishim, 27. 
Sheizar, 50. 

Sherira, R., sepulchre of, 69. 
Shiloh, 42. 

Shinar, land of, 51, 62, 64, 70, 72 ; 

merchants from, 20, 89, 106. 
Shipping at Acre, 3 1 ; Genoa, 7 ; 

New Tyre, 30 ; Pisa, 7. 
Shiraz, 82. 

Shittim, valley of, 37. 
Shomron, see Samaria. 
— Jews of, see Samaritans. 
Shushan (Susa), 73. 
Siberia, 62. 

Sicily, 7, 108 ; merchants from, 2, 
106. 

Sidon (Saida), 28. 
Sihon, land of, 27. 
Silk, artificers in, 16, 23 ; silk- 
weaving at Salonica, 19. 
Siloam, Waters of, 37. 
Simasim, 107. 

Simeon ben Gamaliel, Baban, sepul- 
chre of, 45. 

Simon the Just, sepulchre of, 45. 

Sinai, Mount, 107. 

Sin-ed-din, King of the Togarmim, 
52, 81. 

Singers of the Temple, their melodies 

known by B. Elazar the son of 

Zemach, 60. 
Sinjar, Shah of Persia, 74 ; extent of 

his dominions, 75 ; his defeat by 

Ghuzes, 84-8. 
Sinon Potamo, 17. 
Siponto, 13. 

Slaves, taken by men of Assuan, 96. 
Slavonia (Canaan), in; merchants 

from, 106. 
Sodom, Sea of, see Salt Sea. 
Solomon, King, 48, 49; palace of, 

36 ; sepulchre of, 39 j Temple of, 

10, 35. 

Solomon Hamitsri.R., the physician, 
24. 

Sorrento, 11. 

Spain (Sepharad), 1, 9 ; merchants 

from, 20. 
Spices, from India, 89, 91, 106. 
Stables, built by Solomon, 36. 
Statues, at Rome, 10, 1 1. 



Strassburg, in. 

Sugar, grown near Tyre, 30. 

Sunbat, 107. 

Sun-dial, in mosque at Damascus, 47. 

Sun-worshippers, 90-2. 

Sur, see Tyre. 

Sura (Mata Mehasya), 69. 

Susa, see Shushan. 

Synagogues : of Caleb ben Jephun- 
neh at Tiberias, 45 ; Exilarch at 
Bagdad, 64 ; Ezekiel, 66, 67 ; 
Ezra, 52; Ezra, at Haran, 51 ; 
Ezra at Rakka, 51 ; R. Isaac 
Napcha at Kaphri, 66 ; Rab 
( Jehuda) and Samuel at El-Anbar, 
53, 69 ; R. Meir, &c, at Hillah, 
65 ; Moses, outside Mizraim, 102 ; 
Nahum the Elkoshite at Mosul, 
53 ; Obadiah at Mosul, 53 ; the 
Pavilion of Daniel near Babylon, 
6; ; Rabbah at Gazigan, 64 ; 
Samuel at Ramah, 42. 

— in Bagdad, 64 ; Kotsonath, 68 ; 
Kufa, 69 ; Mizraim, 98 ; near 
Sepulchre of Ezra, 73 ; in Shaf- 
jathib, 69 ; Shushan, 73. 

Syracuse, 109. 

Syria (Al-Sham), merchants from, 
106. 

Syrians, in Jerusalem, 34 ; convent 
of, on Mount Sinai, 107. 

Tabaristan, 78, 81. 

Tadmor (Tarmod), 49. 

Talmud, the, 3, 4, 63. 

Tanai, 71. 

Tanis (Hanes), 107. 

Tanners, in Constantinople, 24. 

Tarabulus el Sham, see Tripolis. 

Taranto, 14. 

Tarmal Galsin, King, catacombs of, 
10. 

Tarmod, see Tadmor. 
Tarquinius, palace of, at Rome, 9. 
Tarragona, 1. 
Tarshish, 26. 
Teima, 70, 71. 

Temple, of children of Ammon at 
Gubail,28; of Solomon at Jerusa- 
lem, 10, 35, 36. 

Terah, house of, at Harran, 51. 

Thebes, 16. 

Thelasar, 95. 

Theodoros, a Greek captain, 104, 
Thoros, King of Armenia, 26. 
Tiber, river, 8. 
Tiberias, 44. 

Tiberius, emperor, palace of, at 
Rome, 9. 
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Tibet, 62, 82 ; princes of, 57. 

Tigris, river, see Hiddekel. 

Tilmas, 71, 72. 

Timnathah, see Tymin. 

Titus, reputed palace of, outside 

Rome, 9; stored Temple vessels 

in cave, 10. 
Todros, R., of the seed of David, 2. 
Togarma, princes of, 57. 
Togarmim (Seljuks), 23, 46, 50; land 

of the, 51, 62. 
Tombs, see Sepulchres. 
Torah, the, 2. 
Tortosa, 1. 
Trani, 14. 

Transmigration of souls, belief of 

Druses in, 29. 
Trapani, 109. 
Trastevere, 8. 
Treves, no. 
Tripolis, 27. 
Trunia, 26. 
Tut Sinai, 107. 

Tuscany, merchants from, 106. 
Tymin (Timnathah), 45. 
Tyre (ancient) (Sur), 30. 
— New (Sur), 30, 31. 
Tyrian glass-ware, 30. 

Uzziah, king, sepulchre of, 37. 

Vair, found in Russia, in. 
Val-de-Luna, 34. 

Vegetables and fruit grown in Egypt, 
101. 

Venetia, merchants from, 106. 
Venetians in Armylo, 18. 
Verdun, 109. 

Vespasianus, emperor, palace of, at 

Rome, 9. 
Vessels from the Temple, 10. 
Vessels, sea-going, of Jews of Tyre, 

30. 



Virae, river, 72. 
Vissena, 18. 

Wales, merchants from, 106. 
Wallachia, 17. 

Wallachians, adopt Jewish names, 
17 ; warlike nature of the, 17. 

Water, how supplied to Antioch, 26 ; 
bad, at Capua, 1 1 ; rain-water 
drunk at, Aleppo, 50 ; Jerusalem, 
37 ; Kish, 89. 

William, King of Sicily, 14 ; palace 
of, 108. 

Witchcraft,of Duchbin priests, 92-4. 
Worms, no. 
Wiirzburg, in. 

Yafa (Jaffa), 43. 

Yemen, el, 62, 70, 72 ; merchants 

from, 89, 106. 
Yeshiba Gaon (Jacob), 61. 

Zakkai, R., the Nasi, 52, 80. 

Zarf ath, see France. 

Zawilah (Havilah), 97 ; merchants 

from, 106. 
Zebid, 95. 

Zebulun, tribe of, 83. 
Zedekiah, king, sepulchre of, 69. 
Zedekiah, R., the physician, 48. 
Zeiri, Rab, Synagogue of, at Hillah, 

65. 
Zelzah, 37. 
Zemarites, 49. 

Zephaniah, the prophet, sepulchre 

of, 69. 
Zerin, see Jezreel. 
Zin, see China. 
Zion, gate of, 36. 

— Mount, 37. 

— mourners of, 70, in. 
Zoan, 99. 

Zoan el- Medina, 98. 

Zur, son of Hadadezer, 1 1. 
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THE ITINERARY OF BENJAMIN OF TUDELA 1$ 



LIST OF EMENDATIONS OF TEXT. 

The text of the British Museum MS. has been scrupulously adhered to, 
except where it was evident that the scribe was at fault. For convenience of 
reference to the Hebrew Index a list of further corrections is subjoined. 
The pages of Asher's Edition, as given in the margin of the text, are alone 
referred to. 



Hebrew Introduction. For 


rfrvn or nViOFi 


read 
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note ag. Reference is here made to p. 9, 


note 3a. 
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«u»ns ni» hiD btt yya nan* 'kw •nrDjns nia^oi 
-ina i>v natjn* ttvn ''w^b i!>»i> trm to rwv "nSun runon 
mina trpoiy pun 'Drraa pt< D'Din nn^n "Dm . 7 njty 
"dtik .nen niy W> 10 twD3N »i»»ai nix» •fcio Dm .nW* dov 
.•on^yi ufov am* ,J 'n» i>t<n nnwi DirriN fa dv cym 

; 13 D^tfJi on 

1 Rh"D31B; N'imB; E 'N's:n-ib; A n»SJ»iB. — a RA insert yiN. — 
* R -nsta; OE nrt»; C mote; Ed. Freiburg and A hid to continue ny ; 
A. Epstein ingeniously suggests Auxerre and refers to Gross, OalHa, 
p. 6o. — 1 R ntmo u ; E A wind. — * omits j R n»» •firm ; A inserts 
-firm. — • R mrort -jW; mm. — 7 R n:"w ; A wd. — • R A owi. — 
•OA insert ovn. — 10 R n":D3» • f m dm en mso 'brai; OA omit 'toai 
mso. — 11 R ens Dto. — " O omits 'rv. — 18 After dtbtti, R space, 
then oV» Mill 1 ; nam .oitai on ; O omits rfwm on and substitutes .rto |on 
Wf'a ; E A have ai»i yirav NipD Dnai ma D'>p'i cn'toi u'to Dm' wra c»n 
s tAen on jon jon jon s novo -ptrtw '"' -jit'Bn to D'orn too -jsapi ; E )on 
t»Vi 1^*33 Dbiy toA rrtnn otoji on . rfto Joni. 



R has the following after the end of the Book : — 

■j'niNta to mDD» 'aab toa n "|-iin 
■p:rt nN-nm naw \m 'a nwa »3 iwa 

s't mm . Tjsn Vru to to - Yssaic )isp . -roan 
sti' ;'0':a . «ip:n ibd 'noto?n . *np win p dv . Nip: n dv dvti 
sit n rro»: . jvian: ow i"na [tD'op] . pwon snin . ptmioa n*' 
'nx2to vk ':n to« n:n inoton w» )'0'» 't isd m rtN-on 'B3 

pinrna mv i:oo 

The Colophon shows an erasure where the date was written ; probably 
n*Dp, i.e. 1428 was originally there, and indeed the MS. shows traces of 
all the three letters. The date, Thursday the 18th Heshwan, 5189 = 1438, 
is consistent with other colophons written by the same scribe, Isaac of 
Pisa, in the same Codex, notably with one which is dated Monday 20th 
Tebet, 5189— two months later. Mr. E. N. Adler suggests that the name 
of the itinerary was nv JO'ia, not inappropriate to a description of 
travels, having regard to the passage in Ps. ciii. 7, van VHP. The full 
name of the scribe is uroo "iVrroaa hd'bd 'v\f pns'. 
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BENJAMIN OF TTJDELA 1]} 

boyv ">d J>ai pen ;hn i>33 d!>3 onnao tsT;" ;xnnt?oi] 
nwi i'soe* djj iTrp t<h 313 fco nto-i trs ta-iB" ppjr t^c 
1 idin "into inN i>3 in irrro pp d<ti UTita i>!7 nips' cu'-r 
'Tc^n Dna lfon nwicm Dxapa <jso c-rrrn nx t!>ik ":n 
D'pimni canpn W> ctt:? cnnni orrns ns n^ms mi^pi D'esn 
ins:s> £ nDK'i nntro ii> D'enjn u dtic:? \s*:d3k Drri\x w dm 
fpn N3 N^c DHnao i:n;x^ kW>i py tpm crn '3 wnK 

bipi tow nj? t6 i>3K D"V3pno u«n i:n:*s ran vfri 

n"3n3 | cnSs' Dm * dot inr Ton ncMi tnram na't -win K^p 
cbwe ^3m ;vx »^3ni nu-o ma ipmnn d.i!> d^dim nnx$> nns 
ii>K i>3i ornsn DTnt? an;3 ^3i!> lMnm dot ysbo mm lrpa* 

6 pTi3DTU1 'pm pn-J'Sl Tin 1J13TK' K'wta pt<3 nUHCil 

^N3i • iro^on nxp 'pna^ni 'wvdii 7 p-i<3j3i 'p-ioj-ioi 
Dn3 pt* n ^ r| i ou'oi id'T'jti D'osn 10 ^toe^D rnm nunon 
nms D'STpi •".T , 3i3i'3E>N pK r6nn ton u n:-ia ntnpan srm 
on'33 onaio twin pxn ^:nu> 5><3t?3 • 14 }»J3 13 ds> omn onwn 
nyt?o ni>n: ms^o "twn . n*on 15 Dn mown bi> Drrnmi 
px nvti msi'Dn ppD3 ton nbvun T»n ?"V3 nys> un "runs 
dik pxi . " smooth D»-um inn nvnn ikyd» Dan onjn Dnn 
oitc 'J3 ds» t5»i 21 npn '330 «pinn n^s | in-a 20 <nho nxv S^p 
: 83 .TDn msta nan ijn . M npn nno «it«n B'tn orb ubsuv 

1 E Tssf. — 1 E zn-w. — 8 E adds nri and then omits till after j»s. — 
4 R omits ; E pia p«rTO ; A -pii fsircN . — 5 K omits ; O pizcT in ; EC F 
"in ; A "pi;n 'in. — 8 O -pr:TOi ; E -p=n:»i ; C F Freiburg ; 
A p--i:d. — ' omits ; EApra. — 8 O zz-cci ; E r^-rsi ; A cj:tci. 
This is followed in E and in printed editions (not preceded) by pirn ; R 
inserts pnjinw ; OnrT.w = Nuremberg ; E A and the Edd. ; see note 
27, p. sr. — • R p-ucrr-n ; O -piawii .: E C pirm (A quotes C wrongly as 
he often does) ; F piacn; A pn:c::n. — "A taira nain p cj '--1 irsii 
; R rt:N2i. — 11 R N-m rrns 'p:^ »wti en? p« ; A n&ns ; nji:. — 
u E rr-ii^cN ; E and Edd. rr-'n-pcs ; A N-^iiipcM ; R continues mi pNn 
r;c2 JJ33 r>M ™ n'nn< 103, and omits till isi-r cci, see 
note 14. — " O emu ; E n». — " O A p:3 fis. — 15 O omits =n ; A iri 
won -r:Ni mow. -"Ow,-»A »:»rc. — " BM ve ; O b; A -iro 
V3 ; E has — u R trtaj^m rurcm nvnn wstj' cci and continues psi 
cn» niv ; O = text, but cn:m; E p:-';;: cutw pvc; A c^n'si p-pc 
yw^ai cm. — - ' A ^ei. — "OA npn :-tq. — m R omits from 01. — 
" R rwcn ; A s«cn. 
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: s |njio 

cd* 'n .T."T in ran pi aw "'it^y non pt6 amuf dcei 
"n^b^k nnayoi 'njunwi »3ir in nnniy db>di :'naibi> 
bi 'lyaji 'nn pN "n^jNio !>k purism nvi "pnab "ai 
14 n"3iinp i»y» 5>vui "du'i n.13 aw an ,2 n"3K» r»5>np 

DV /'IS "ji>n» ,6 iT3ND^ fWp 15 p1UC31 1^ 1J?1 ntt^DH CN1 fl'W 

ipw I9 n"3«Di>N pxn "nunen on | i^ki . "raspx nsipM 

23 D3'i>31pl B n!>>PD 1H3 5>J> 21 BNJIVnDD 20 '12><D Dl^Hp £3.1^ 
!9 K5?'D1J1 ^IDS'B S7 N33U1 26 .1"3lhp1 26 .13U1 24 .131 113K1 

1 en; A mania c«i. - 1 OA 'i-vyn ; E tonipn. — » DiinSx; 
A ;>unio to rnpjn. — 1 R resumes from didoi . — * A rrartvs. — 6 R naM ; 
A transposes d>o' n«Dn nfiY). So R, ending moi' yn. — 7 ROA 
cot) rjnawi, then R nsxmoi 'av 'in ; A ro»N7ra(i Edd. C and P) in ; 

E reads iwio irt cv Dmin * R reads nnayD ; O rrtiO'N ; A (not E) otio-s 

following the Edd. — • Evidently a copyist's mistake for 'a% as ROA 
read. — 10 RO ]l-na -vsh; A )'-na E imo Tr 1 ;. — 11 R n«:oS»; 

nw 1 ).-! ; A «'n N"anto, omitting yiN; RO omit till after the next 'oto. — 
u A N'^Dbn and omits the next word on ; R continues Dm (adaptation 
after dittolepsy). — 13 R Tin. — " O n>:Vnp; RA N":ibip; E N^ip. — 
15 R pnafl»-i v» Tin mato ; O pyiOTn ; A p-via:\»p ; E turnup . — 16 R n":oto ; 
O as above noo'to; A Wioto. — " ROA insert pw. — 18 A niJHD ;n. — 
19 R rrrato yisaw ; M'iO'to; E mso' 1 *!; A K":oto. — 80 R omits 
from »•» till after n^wo ; rrtnpi D'iin» ana mt, omitting to-iura ; 
EA and the Edd. -in: d'ti: ctoi imt<D mbrrp (E na) cna »'\d 
ruaiD evidently garbled readings. — al O mnn dnwh, Mr. A. Epstein 
ingeniously infers that Metz and Treves, both situated on the Moselle, are 
meant. Joseph ha Kohen also writes D'O for yo. See Gross, Gallia, 
p. 316. — 11 O rfro'n ; E >rt's>o ; A nbun. — 23 R trtEWip ; DJ'Vcp 
followed by mom; E DJ-Vrjip 1 ; A- wVsnyi. — 24 R rovmo; naavowi ; 
Aroirrjw; C and most Edd. (omiNl. - m EP and Freiburg n:ipi; CA 
rnipi. — " R n^Viipi; O K'yfr.pi; EF and Freiburg N'3Bipi ; CA twia-ipi. — 
" R F Freiburg A rural. After myyi, R has pvia swu pnai 'iiai (= "1131), 
closing the list with ri3:ori nsp ; see notes 8 and 9 on next page. — " Only 
in BM. — 29 R omits ; after lacuna huj'o ; E HWW ; C F A ncmai . As an 
example of the inaccuracy of the Amsterdam Edition, 1697 (wrongly 
ascribed note 32 to Manasseh ben Israel), may be cited the identifica- 
tion of riD'D-u with Germisheim instead of Worms. The long passage 
which follows, from pnneDi till J-ramm, appears in E and in the printed 
editions only, and is evidently an interpolation. 
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• "nK'na^p pai nra p^>m nw -ineji^ inpjn 'yvwn 5>y *nntpv ten 
CD-nai mai am 7 bo nx^o px sai . omn* dtind ioa de5»i 
: 3 mtan nayon db» <a D^n^ nay!> "D'yion in D'xapno db-i 
>id-ik de>i .nw w i^nco ni>njn -pyn K'n len^a runc^ db'di 

11 t'KyDiyi onsi nni,T nixo tram i»a nai '"id^n^j 

12 niDa pxi D'Dmai maai miyci nam n^o ^mi myyo ptn n:m 
db>i . "run-in btt N"ipjn -^on 14 p n:no ton »3 "n^px ^ ^ 
noin win iaaDi !?na pyo lainai •"niT'a ^ nu^x bo 
ctri .nam o^n 'j'o on . ,8 m»na tnpjn "rva dp isti 
mn itraj h"ab i?an \ ana tci ami t\os niaiVD ■j!>e5> ni^ao 
anra 21 naix»i 20 -i"ihd "rj^nian pjai ,nj po-iN pa dp dji -vtwi 
bo spsai anra "niavi-io tw 'jax 2S mypnpn 22 nami .epaai 

• Ninn pma nan N\nn p^n "p'jaai D^iya 2s -ivx 'J'o 
ny 28 rnabni D^iy ':nyo bo nai ."n^do m^nn *s<ni 
li>no "i-nasam 82 n>^N-i^ai ''.TJscpi 3 °.-i-intoi 2 »nDipiD 

1 Till here is wanting in B. — * R nrwa'i "jvi dv 3 Diroi ; vcrsb ; 
A 'JD'O 1 ! ; E wen 1 ; ; E and Edd. continue >«n instead of N'n. — 3 E nN'tec ; 
O n^'ps ; E n'^'FD'm ; A rr'SpD 'n. — 4 B nacv mtti ; A naicvn, without >rn. 
— 8 □' svri. — 6 E nsna'jp N«n -oi^, continuing ddi ; nna'jj pa pftn nai 1 ) ; 
A nx'jpD pai n"iaSp pa pVin win -nrh ; E H'topcs* pai nsnnbp pa pbmn sin yai^. — 
7 R to. — • B and A DTinn ; Ed. C onsun ; Ed. F D'laisn. — » E omits here 
till the middle of p. Tsp of Ed. A, resuming with non y-ftri onaw ciddi. — 

10 tchtby ; A reads tj> N'n (E hdt'jd) toVjb rono^ dw ':td -jSno dmi 
(E ndV'Sij) w'jia -jtoo "ma ]im» Dim anna D^aici -pixa p^n I'jnoa nbn:. — 

11 OE ctoow. — 11 O A nmoa. — 13 A n-^o pn taa. — 14 A po (likewise 
E and Ed. C) ; reads Ja dici matan rono (wn omitted) <a. — 15 O r*np:n 
n:'Sin!»»; A wrtii xnpn ; E ns'sn vnpn. — 15 omits 'ro ; A reads 
niTD oVn 'yia 'ja urn. — " a'a itcj>i ; A has (E noTin nnm aaici) rrain nni« iiaDi 
au neb ww. — 18 KYmate; E nTaa:». — a adds [? D']nrasni. — 
30 OA OTiso. — 21 A l'eisqi. — " resrai. — 23 OA spipn. — » O 
niEiso. — "A reads after b'\d, pi's <a>o too (E dt'isd) t^so. — ae A 
toal D^irasj ; E and Ed. C p:ai Dbiraii;. — 27 O 'j'cn ; A 'rcon ; E nrctao. — 
28 A niaVini (E n'jwn) oVo naso 'ja nan. — 59 ncpnD ; E nvripic — 30 O 
-iidi; E nrixm; A niioi. — nrcpi ; E j*':cxEpi ; A n":op. — " 
nwTLEi ; E rwntenCBl; Edd. n.v'-iVj:: (A quotes C wrongly); A n:«'':ia:n. — 
33 nciesi. 
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• ODD D^ip BVTK 2 nniD1 DW3 ^30 1 HW nfflD PN'30 

b«i : nosy yea 4 piiana new now • 8 minoi> n<om Tym. 
nrn wo i>a 6 Dn«ivo mi tw i>e* nns< nap en nsE* i>y db> 
Tao mk pto 'ownpn na^naa bm - 6 iaina lapvm nisivi 
Tp = taon mip | 8 eaionpn '•ca ^o nw n-dd» 'nowi . na^nan 
"'sptwdk buz nen : u nma nwi ,0 nimt fa napn »imsai 
Dun nmaa ten "d'oni!* caw 'as? dcdi : Is ffTO d^k ne^e* loa 

• "d'do'd 1 ; ~im dv db>oi :nvi nss? by 15 anw dtino loa 
;nB»s D'ynit Dm "oaoiD^ dv <vn de>»i tdnm' nxo ids nai 

nyanx dw .D^ij?n 19 ba mis pa^ioi 18 mn nyniKi 
Dfoi jianoa tayinn 3ny yai> nvii "d^x N'n "bh^k!* 
*«db>oi !"bhw db> pxi any ya db» "cw aH»sni> b"d* 
cxnpjn M u^nan anoiab M nSna noa nnn t^nai *j<d nni> bi< 
*a 'j'D mo "mix pnipi ^>na ina nnn n^nnnai ."B'junw 
81 nrcn Dnvoo pmn 80 \ap nn Kim . Diann pe6a 'nano 29 V3tw 
32 e|iD w] '*oa cdo3 dv im nno pmm • anxo i>iy nnn om b<d» 
m d3ko^ [ 83 nr im db>oi 84 a a: ion!? 33 mrmi mn a<o ynr torn 
npnia^o | nan nyi 88 dyi 1W3 "torn anw 'a ioa asn Dan ton 

1 R «i3 nniD ; A mno nunc, continuing to. — 2 A nr.iD. — 3 R minDi. 
— * A puiB. — 5 R T'so ; A T'iso. — " RO A transpose nvm niBis; A 
omits lairo i:pvn. — 7 R omits till the next n'jimpn. — 8 A Dip nj'] 

• R -pwi Viao 1 ;. — 10 inserts win. — 11 R n©«? iimi ; A ism fnttoi. — 
12 R rwiurata. ; ■ • • ota; A n«m:D3^»a. — 13 A te-wn. — 14 R omits 
this passage ; OA wn-ft. — 15 A torwo, and omits thence to the end of 
the next passage. — 16 Or possibly avwob ; D'D> dwot! (or D'cicri), 
either the 3 has been corrected into d or vice versa ; R A omit this 
passage. — 17 R payirt ; A taxajiD'; ; A have ov >sn after 'c'). — 18 A -nn. — 
19 R W> p'toi mn D'msi D'nirD uvtn ; OA to 1 ) p'Vmi. — 10 R omits this 
passage till -mm ; D'Wb ; E and Ed. F cwhvh; A nub'K 1 ). — 21 OA 

d^'n. — « ROA wwi. — 23 R = text; O o'lin- ra; A Snxem na 

84 R omits all about Sinai and further till dhsd rnabo. — 25 A omits. — 
25 A omit. — 57 Ed. C cwmc ; A d': ,v iid. — 28 jwipl ; A CNnpi 
■na mix. — 29 A nvrn. — 30 jv-p. — 81 O omits. — 32 BM omits till 
the next dv (Bee note 35) ; the missing words are supplied from ; 
(for R see note 24); A has ':'D irra pirn fjid an, &c. ; (in O mm is 
written twice). — 33 A nirm. — 34 E iwcs 1 ? ; A CN'mS (see note 14). — 
35 E c»n dv yn; Edd. C and A dv -pi; O explains best the lapse in 
text. — 38 E and Ed. C vxwh; A u<:ts/i. — 37 A mm bN-wra. — 

38 Od\ 



a^pni^ y j w y rawa jgw wa 
r^T A r»H*n?a^3 3W 'jwh pn*r? ^ iv 
— airty warn s^" ^=IPT7 »f tr« sw -* jnw 

SK^vvm wy mVU^ rr-n -r?A (u? ^i^r fa? j«»r» 
— Taw* ao ^ -lao^ an ova^m 

•or *t w» yaw msor -y-> znyy j r&tyj rnvr jp 
7— mtf y7«Ts *ru^ c*yr>3> r*&nyi* rr n ap y* rww* 

rtrtw s* 1V 1 ** " justs* Jnys* n> 
nyrs* wVf> w c y'y. jy tru»V y*w» 

:«r> • • y-mn -~yn ^aca yuc y na sr-n* ctt^ ^ 
irfav a-m rvr^ yw srfajs?' » tmrq?»* " f3ry 
7>**&m*Jrp ry* ttj vjra *»a w» 

rtKW 1 -^9^ ttw r^n^» 



Page 26b ok Casanatense MS. 3097 ; corresponds with 

AbHER'S EDITION, P. I06, LINE 15, TO P. 112, LINE 7 
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' iTjem 8 m3i>pi 7 rpt><px • '3i>Di "n^isi 4 mKaenDi 
"fvonpi "iTJipm ls nmt>iai "nnu'Ki "pj'vai "nntst 

26 nN'X13K»Nl "HB'nBI 8> fl3K*lB1 "'nanNI "nN'S^niJI 20 Kp-|D 

"nnjonji 29 ntani 28 cm^Di "whit "rwobiv** 
"nx^ansi "nanniDi "naunai S3 U3Ki ! Mb'si "rvxnai 
myon isdi . 41 mx3:i 40 paanxi "n^ipt^n ""hd'si ""3U»i 
,<«3ns . ^rrpnato ."nnj ^si "dHjk 42 '^njidb^ 
60 |»» 5>tn "nn»aii>i can bat w n^in 47 nin intt nxoi 
tici . r,s inin ^ki . M p«*nj tftopan pvi ."dnc i>t» u»s?» 

1 A has instead ins nsn: rwrnxoSs* "w; E 'n:«D:rtN to. — " R rrcaa ; 
O TVD» ; E NSi'Vn; A «'>D3 ,l )i; Ed. Ferrara wsnten. — * R nxmirt ; EA 
rwramVi. — 4 R nape™ ; »»cran ; E nanpemM ; A matron. — 5 wSidi ; 
E n'^idi. — ' E ywi 5 A — 7 R tw^snn ; trtvsn ; E ^pm ; A 

rrt'pDi. " R rwniSpi; NnaSpi; E Edd. and A omit from 8 to 13. — 

9 R rwaavn ; O ttooyyi. — 10 R rwn»i ; «>-iidi. — 11 R omits ; pa^D'Bi. — 
13 R rwnaaisi ; O unpaisi. — 13 R rwutai ; O NnaVai. — 11 R rwovn; 
O N'Sipm ; E n"cyi» ; A TVBipn. — 18 RO omit ; E irnsnp ; A nnonpi. — 
16 R rwrtpiBNi ; H'aitotiM ; E n"dnbcni ; A n"3edni . — " R mmm ; n'dih j 
E N'roni j A rum. — 18 R rworatei ; oto^i ; E <a«o'j«i ; A nwawatei. — 
" R ntwrc'iDi; miwti ; E nas-DiD ; A toovydi. — 10 R omits ; O = text ; 
E npiD naxn ; A Hp-iiMon. — 31 R rvnaSw ; maVvm ; E, Edd. and A omit 
from 21 to 26. — 22 R maVwi ; nx'jyni. — 23 R nsm-ii ; O mktvui. — 24 R 
n'STDi ; mwtdi. — 25 R nsiprcxi ; Nxiawi. — 28 R omits ; NYEtoNi. 
— 27 R omits ; O = text ; E «<s^»5i ; A yatai. — 28 R rwrnton ; snnabDi ; 

E N DnaaViDi 29 R omits ; O.bwm ; E -idtti ; Edd. C F -wsm ; A tow. — 

30 R nmuiNi; snamiai ; E H'woa-ft; A mrarVi. — 81 R n«<x3Yffi; 
«'S3nDi ; E nsaxTO ; A n*23»oBi . — 35 R omits ; and A ve"di ; E mmtn . — 
33 R omits ; all other readings agree. — 34 R wawi* ; mwyoi ; E h"juui ; 
Edd. H"3ia~in ; A tvauTai. — 33 R omits ; O tutr-mai ; E manni ; A naN'TDi. — 

"> R omits ; N'saaviBl ; E tes-vi-En ; A Nsa'mBi 37 R omits ; nuji ; 

E naia"i; A rima-ai. — 38 R omits; nj'bi; E nD'Di; A sural — 39 K 

N'aipioai ; A a'aipuwi ; EG N'aipDiiai ; Edd. toaipwai (A quotes C wrongly) 

40 R omits ; O A E N jwiw; E G paisi. — 41 R omits ; O N-iNaai. — 43 R cseoi 
D'Vj>ns: , '> vaa — " A ^! ES cVnaN "in. — 44 R rrns ; 

O nsmrtwi ; EG nrortsi ; A nns "w. — « EO n'piBSi ; EN xp'-issi — 46 KO 
a-w psi; EA rate* V" 1 ** 1 - — " OEA ™ ■ , s D1 — 4a EN nVvn ; A niiroi ; 
K aVm vui3i ; nVw wia. — 49 Nm 1 ;! ; Edd. nu-fri ; A miai. — 53 O ]«n» 'jni ; 
E G jnotjki. — 51 O E csc'jxi. — 52 A ic'anj ; E 'ru ^)^p:n. — 53 E -rvrftai. 



TD 
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s nNm:3D^N injd any pss&ii 'nnaon 'jopin ton 
mai>w nwsDn .rvaiat ^ 6, nio Snsnn b e>nt by 4 dci 
••jStied anyon 8 pN» in pi> pso ni> pnr6 'in na oni>n5> 
jovy 'now vni 'our 12 ntneno 11 mix pxn ivi tav 10 one's 
D^ pi* pso "nnt* ny&D nNai d'cd 13 ov nnc ny -ona 
nan ,7, jir "onnw ibdh dpi "YuaDt* $>e> inio nnx dut 
toani Dnn D^a Dnxo hy nnn DnayiE-'D own mi r.oan baa 
■uni • 18 v» ann *pa onxo "fro 1 ? i?n: pin fBDn Ninn B»t<n 
npciv bai | nun*? 21 onniDn 5>a jhjd nn 20 p »a "muen 'jab 
|n nvob» mayi sin muon bun now 22 ioy baix rrn on 
wppni 24 nntro ii? ncy mx an • 23 db> d»»vi f>a tai nvv nvn r^ya 
naen a, inayi jaan Dpi d^d vncny may 26 W>i ib nam p* 
Ma i^nnn nubm 28 nvn miKBi . twin 17 nM>a Da-n!> labni nx-ion 
r6vun *«n nx so inpi>i - a » rnhna nvanai nirsDa db> Nia!> dhk 
dvh ny 'w Sy nnn d,h "Dnsp dji (sic) "oxonp 31 ninpjn 
Dwn visi> na mvy^ nnvo i?a wjn ny i5>a> t6i] '*3i too*: nrn 
D'xan b <a D^n <ai>ini> jcd miacn injo .[ S4 ntn Din iy 
nteo i5>no "pirn init* p«n 36 niDipon {jsd 35 nxnuaDK Jjn 
pimo cxn D'JSDn pxni 38 npia« nown -pnd nWai Dva p^o 
niabo tool D^oyn 39 W> ni>an nuno px wm ouja paS>vn 

1 O omits. — 8 A nwan ; E reads wiannb tera niry aai. — 3 R swvkdsm ; 
n'-itodSn; A rwvucs^.— * RO A man.— » R mra. — • R tea; A n*no; 
R instead of nowr ^1, &c, cnbn 1 ; noiai Vw 'tel. — 7 R rwn yiNoi p' y-isn ; 
A omits im. — 8 O A puni. — • -j^noni. — 10 R 3 ; A cicon. — 11 A 
j™. — 12 OA nx-ran p. — 18 A nve ts. — » R n:TDn ; A wed hni. — 
1S RO-nsacAn if inio inn; A DivKobN mo nrw. — 16 R ditob; Adti-itc; 

O omits. — " R '3B ; 'jv. — 18 R adds pa-wi "A n>non. 20 OA 

-|3 ; R omits. — M cimcrm; A nij'td nmo te ; R continues did nvrf) 

" R dot. — s » R omits. — » R adds biu 38 R tei mn. — " R j ED a Dp to 

mnn, omitting moji. — 27 R dvi. — S8 R «inn ovnoi. — " R omits mVru ; 

OA transpose nu'EDii nvani. — " EOA insert dto. — 81 A omits 

"ROE DMD'ip j A corp. — 33 R DiEDp ; E - text ; A Dns'3 and continues 
Drue. — 31 So ROE A, but E A have yw instead of and read, 
correctly, -in, and EA put to after c'iso ; E has for ro. — 35 R 
nst'n.-D'M ; rrvMDto; A rw-ixDsto. — 88 R has curt. — "OA pin-ra ; 

continues -fsioo 83 R pimo D'JEDn c»ni tsubti npn« iwo ; omits 

Taicn; A apian (E wo) lino rmrc. _ »• r ^ msw te 1 ; mine. 



o^k- &>ru»o*M p«>r:f«f P*»> '. -p***JM* m «" »•» 

wm tt» «ma -tnu>) tat P*) WW* J* &-T °VJ*°">" "V") 
-mxo W h p-*4 

:W» V n ^«t>*i* Vsp b» ; ^a^v** 
r^fx^f hyi«WP») P- 

4pj W> 0>">»w» sm* W»w V p*' p*h*M fHfti Wis V* J 1 *** «9 

J if f»t>ijmt< M9* »*>t J»f a*"*."* •»«•» p*> nxi* m 
>n\x3 pan s»ic »•». prow pp» P"! V* tptfl '>»»*.WJ>p-ir) 
? moa (Mini t*s») P» p-naP-rfx te>j»ft»pnt»«»i r«u 
„pu»l .wpmvtiaajlw.) f 1 jirtj B*tf>1 p*» 

pwix wow>v>pta|»i TUt* inuVsix pfVMipw/ivnJp'wtpnb 

ijaj b>*| pea Pp) p)*> potr |*»» U» r» Vrtf iV oa»» |" 
Jl^SPJOtoro) PhH20lV»W» W?t»»1»*»M "H* pr "' 

':»»• fejymn po| eripp p^i pHi^tf^T-w afop Jp* J 1 **^ J,t * 1L1 l 
l»f n»*-n»Ph )h pwj V? » p*s» aW) yv» »)>muVt») iw>w 1p 

» I ^wtPort^^)p»j4^nHn^jWW> , V w ^ ,1 t , ' :, f ! ' 
W j>W> .v»ito f*» »«0 -^p^wi>t*»w'»t«<pa**«^J 

.vuwuuL . 4 .1 ... J . i ■ ■ Li 



J»i*X a*>d)3j t»n^f) a^pjf ts^-wHp> 

P*» 'tw) ara> M\ oVw ^ •%jwp4 j^m» ->y>ti • »>to^ 
V* ' abai)) tt.jp fc/ r>w i^m) 

TL- ^ *7*^ W mtpp) rrVK. r»3J 

>2'^»*'l m b pv^t,„ ^ ^ «-p«n^»»j» jn> 

^3 R3, pt»xn^ 7W. PV ^9*J»eW)w,)P«»p.p7mnttBP*) 



BM. Benjamin of Tudela's Itinerary, British) 

These pages correspond with the printed tea 



**TP*am HDfo **» **» %i pmt % rw m, pi* 

3™* SM» ttff t>M| MW|nb H»0»J» at 9 pW) 

'^"'"'f^w'm -wo «4s np> jure 

«w>W»am pc»i i l) f)><aa»b> W* *>•*»)*)• i»il*(3» 

J"* *S» WO Itxb WJ>H> )*» "»WI»*»*5 

» |^))>*)t|iW PtjSs) p*S> rwH -rtntm ■nHptfiinhpHP* 

j»bo «rw pmo trramy&m vhm *"* "9 

p*» ptfMj>r wa P X p * p*rm> p*to y>vt**>l Jtrrm row T** 

.p^yj&rf imn w»i 1" ny>n »T* 

v*™ jrtb» pwa «m -ro-thn **• ww* f»a » 

>*>W tUtt^Hf TtP- piUJ) r&*0 ■)»)*» 5»f>t*> 

JW&jcMw) pap* /ilpv) -tvjuo b"o W^W -pjwka jip»>/r4»(io 

JWhl ^"fco >w» -Mm thjd p» TlwjpffllW^MW) TW^TMa 



Museum, Add. No. 27,089, pp. 160b and 161a 
it, from p. 98, line 12, to p. 107, line 5. 
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ID 



• n^na -vy Dnirv ! niND ehv 103 en | -'D'ahn N'mjp 
Ben -ru-in n\t .DDoyn 'ddb> 5>k pyi> dv *vn cs^i 

"a'PlU ^ DV CE>D1 -D^O D"U3 D'HiO 4 ia»m3N «r p:3TO 

dw 1D3 Dsn <Nn:3i> dv w crei . DT;rv twixo ioa Dsn 
ntn db>oi : tnin" °p"n osn dv 'sn 'nnB t^id^ ccm : 6 Dnw 

• 10 mn3-ii> niXDia 'n ds>oi qhct dtikd ids Dsn 'i:cd^ dv 
t^on 103 Dsn "njeoi'b 'n ds>di .nnw 11 "sn ma Dsn 
pas N»m onxe b& "'unusDR^ onr , aB> dstsi :"dhw ttikd 
naai ide> ty nsop "pnpo Din:D3^N nrnx naas>3 • kuo 
ny ns' paan nicinni D^ioisni o-mn nxo ny ns<i prn p'aa nms 
db>i »»tud3^n i'c m "Di^iBDnn mo "nanci* pni '"nxo 
"oncy i»a Dsn 22 ent»i nno pa w '-"iicjn 20 Sna pan 
i>« 24 '^DitaDnt* nD3n ds> mn^ ohyn bo ds> cni vnc memo 
nniN nasi nne>a H' i>y hdd^ | 25 nW>n n«ra Tyro . ejim^s *7p 
28 Dno nun d-ikp mpiea rovn nns" "rrnnnni 2e r6na n»3ro 
naa Dsn :dvi -\w 80 nv Ten nye>D . 29 -iys>i> nye>n n^no 
ns»y db»i '"q 1 lira 82 im 31 nsmasDN i>B» i>Dan i>y n^DD 

1 BM caVa N'm ; K omita ; DNaha nti ; A cata (Tc'na) N>n ; E and 
Ed. C DVsto ■vrtia nvt. — a R mra n ; A eon rcic. — s R j'CcVn p? y-wV ; 
O rac'M p">; A con btt p>7 'jxpnrt ; A continue nti. — 'A inserts orpbs 
T3D cw\ mien. — 6 R rraiaWj ; O rwauiNi ; A awia W> ; E u'viaiNi ; Edd. 
C awaia iai and F avaia 'tob. — 'A omits the last passage. — ' R 
MPC'C'ara 1 ! ; O puts cv 'i-n before nre woi ; E NSi'Hoi ; A uncii ; Edd. C and P 
Nncotai. — 8 R nwo ft ; O pfi iod ; A omits from this cm till the next cel. 
— 8 R '"'sp'; ; transposes and reads ct '2n 'lacrt ; A omits ; see previous 
note. — 10 R rrvpnb ; OA transpose niNcia (A pn«) i nTC-p. — 11 A zci 
niHD saca. — 12 R rrirm^ ; nnrmV; ; E vfaab ; A rrtnoS ; Ed. C rnrroV;. — 
18 A 'inTi-r:. — " R nsmaD^s'); 'ima:W ; A nnm.c:M. — 15 R nxsbs 
'a "fro ; pipD cm:3c')K ; A omits from after iUPrcoaW and continues 
;npT2 cmsj 1 '* . — 16 A (not Ed. C) omits from the preceding im it. — 17 R 
ttrra^. — " R itams; O c-tenN ; E craiwiw; A Tens. — a ii23rtN; 

A oniarsVs. — 10 R pa m co; Vna pa cm ; A Snai ns> pa cci 

" ROA nrori. — M A tmob. — 23 R 5; O d<wd; E continues via. — 
11 R has ncno instead of noan dxt ti-d? 1 ! ; cnu^nx ; A irciw, see note io ; 
RA continue ipti'v-Tri . — B RA nWm rn;vh. — "A omits from n:2i. — 
»' R rni-m. — " R ceo nwn cimio capita naira ; A exn c:-s-'® epic n:\iai 
crra dim. — "OA omit ircr: vtro. — 30 ROA iyi. — "O nmnz'jn 
Ans'n:::*-" ROAVo. — 81 ROE 



no 
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mrm ' '^upi a dtoti 1 a^nana jvd mpT 1 ^di . caiatsi ffjn^i 
nt6o piani T nuaajn "'ntniai 8 panai pefojn 'twnanai 
ws<m hwn *DH3i Q^Dn mpoD anix pptro ''D-nam nuam -aia 
"rvMe' a'ew nyanxi' "ma 11 aco envoi' ntbo [nwn o] '"si 
,4 ivWw .a<a de> "n^aui -iinaa ttvi tax'DT in 12 nai>in nnx 
Hp * 18 d^ aty rtaiai "ror-ttMDK!? nanpn | "rn "na^in rvac 
n^iiw .an a:? nbetm 21 }idk>k 7" nai>in 20 n^'^ "rvWw 
ao-Di mano "itan urai 22 jmK 5>m . anvo haaa naiw wan 
** en n^i . diT^k ncam rwaoa ao^in din i>3i nroi nto anaai 
anvoDi :aio 25 b nxta an' ram torn mos mew pt* 
j":a aipoi «nann N»ni mxa-ia 20 w nonpn nnvob ntnnn 
nann bk> M n"v tjDr nnwx aai . 27 avn ij? awia D'nam niprtnn 
: 33 ikd prn 82 pa "amtai s °td3 ansa am 29 mDipDrjJwa ino 
pn an «pNn 5>aa "imoa '&na *6 fpeoa w n»s> at? w> 
bv 85 kw ana inx jpr aa>i «anp wo n"j> '»a/i ntro naaa -tyb 
• 88 nxa i3t< y& bit 37 mis ptoipi Ban fabn sint 8fl nDaa 
niND-ia 'n jena pt6 ara .p^o nt^ty i^nos 'a-inn 8 "anx»ai 

1 O dww. — 2 R d'tos'i; A dwhti. — 8 R dtii;^^ OA D'Biapi. — 
4 R »miai3i ; Kn-GDSi ; A rroDOi. — 5 A dttviei. — 6 R d'/toi ; O ttoi ; 
A omits. — 7 A substitutes D>a:jn. — 8 RO too. — 9 R oniS^ 'ts'Di; 
A "iwn 'qdi; OA nim '3 which BM omits. — 10 Ed. F inserts ^rWR.; 
RO . . . Dwai. — 11 So also RO here and presently; Av'aw. — 13 Emu 
•pin; OAiVimrtN, A omits -pi. — "ROA tool. — 14 A Vdidi. — 15 
-f>m <:»; A i^irt inn. — 16 R n>e-i; E rvDK. — 17 Nm:srtfrt; RA 
rwrcraW) ; both continue ^dul — " ROA D'l. — 19 A ^'itoi. — " O 'Art© 
-fnrt ; A ^ln 'cbicn. — 81 R add T»n ; A adds nbi-nn Tjn ; R O A continuo 
nnsD Vu«, omitting from rtDi:i to ro^in ; perhaps it is a dittolepsy, and the 
original text read : rvsm rrtiVci . ci n« rtcnai d^sd biaji n'mari tjwt )id®» -jn 

d'-isd Viua ns'nn. — " RO nsn» 88 R irtn. — 2 * A mryn ™>ddi D'sVin 

moi) pMi ]<wi. — " O bso TOto. — 36 A ruioipn. — "A adds mn. — 
38 R A omit n"s . — » R A nimpon ban ; mpon Ssai ; E and Edd. C F A 
have the succeeding passage about the pillar yiNn . . . . dw on here (after 
the first ind) ; but while Edd. C and F leave that passage of the pillar in 
the singular number to be followed by the plural of o"Ul Dm, E reads 
'ua mm, and A y-iun tai enraa . . . d»itds cud? did sn. — ,0 O too. — 
" A cum. — 31 RO psi. — » ROAisd — 54 R inios ; OA &c — 
55 RO israo. — 36 A roOT ; E no:sn S». — 37 R 100 ; omits. — 38 O 
T5N311K; RE ; A iswiaK. — 38 RE nnsoi. 

K 
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<*m imw: . Q s on -pro ' nns »k 2 ya f>v ntti 1 nwn rv^y 
| HD3B1 irn rtayt? nyeoi [B»en ya t>y 4 mot* a"' nnyn mm] 
» av ibm anxo pK riDai iiti'n nby *na <a D*jnv mix p 
bvi dv !>aai .pun 'vbx nDa< t6 n»yn "naaru bni 
nap un "oini anyoai jyrea maoi 7 n»yn inn din nm 
• maoi nio Kin 11 dv $>aai 131 ^ 10 nm n^v ra 'ti-rnb 
rfoy hkvii anvo 1S $>aa 14 yaie> ^ iha 13 nnoj?5» 12 B<»n nDa bki 
law me> ii> tw 'di : M ar i"b nspi? pan naaBc ny tayo ayo 
anon rni>ya aym a^ai imsa n^n: n-pan "anaim a^yia 
pnp^i 20 m"vana Dvnn anxtw a<cn "nDWai ni"varo "D'ajaa 
cn^DD jniN pa^w onniD^ onaioi a^aiKi nniwi ^ya jm« 
&"6c? 88 jown joi b^vui nnva bw 22 ann aymi . aipo 21 baa 
avnn p nann bik 24 W bk ''bki .xvin psa anwo pp'ho 
ni«ian >» a*Dn <a abiyi? 27 inw p'p xi> nwn 26 W5 | 26 n;wiNp 
'Vivo ^jk 'now ."wn niny no yao bin ya piwen :*ani» 
nann idd s w n^in px "»ni 31 e>an bx psa n$>yoi> o 
rwai .p«n ya nDaDi M wn n^iy Kin aanoi wn nii>y pn 
liurnoa py-nr am . 5S amta naa ay-im pynr jy« nbiy wn pxe> 
.B'tann pyai 'nwn anxip Twai odipd5> -iiK^n ait? nnsi» 
a^iai 89 nam aw!m B<Kiss>pi s8 d^d3xi S7 nv:anan s 'pya jn*? 

1 B rjnwn rvby "wra ; O wn rvto wo ; A omits from rwk. — 2 A 
'3B 1 ) mm. — 3 A ttin. — * rrax mw n'niro norn vren ; A mc» D'niB mrn 
niON. — 5 nox ; A nD3. — * O wn ; A d« '3. — T So BM ; 
B ^1M'^ n» ots mra; mm din mm ; A m« di» ddim mm. — * O 
ion , i. — 'AW; E add 'rv. — 10 R has ovn after 'S, after nby ; 

A omits it. — " adds dvi. — 18 E A -nnvt nD30 "A nnsn 14 R A 

Hni S31W. — 15 EOApn tos. — 16 R dw b'' ; OA have nsf>. — 17 OA insert 
•fy. — 18 A D'C33:. — 19 A nDrre risen. — 80 E omits from the preceding 

nn'cna. — 51 EO ta 1 ). — » BOA omit Dm. — » O pawn. — »« O tax 

" E ffnw njin Dunn ;n oik tax' o» frcsi ; A has 'to-m nnva isto D':o® o'Jim 
yiNi onvrro l^m D'Jin "ro piirrt jo I'npib yixn. — * A 'no. — 37 E err; ; 
Aii, omitting rtw';. — M BOA cnS mnidt o'Dn (A inserts dpw) '3. — 
*» E iwn ]d o'Vw o'ort no oeo ; O -wwi mbs Nin no 'j:o ; A Dn"> cnoiNi 
-iwn mSv »'n hd 'jbo. — 30 B (Neub.) pan. — sl B omits bx. — "Ow, — 
ss inserts ow, A to. — 34 R omits not; O -iwn mbs (see note 29); 
A omits from the last preceding lisn. — "A p»3. — "ROAnf p-:3i 
orrt. — " EA nwuna; nvswj. — 38 EA onvtn ; O'sjni. — '» E 
omits mn ; A substitutes pnm. 
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px-iipi -baa pnx "caxb nnw ?tnc» ps wish nm nraaa 'na 
'Das isaa ^ax noaah •p , dnb' bx ^Daa ^sntj" pa '^ax noaab 
5 nun bv omoai nvanaa nnx anao 4 bhs pa.-na 'aw ••p'pniy bx 
6 tisd3 Viva* ioa nsna jnac baa niipb pania baa ^as o 
hmki .minn nx po"DD natn nat? bsai • 7 pania ukc laanaoai 
tamo "a 10 nana ba» pe>ij) 8 !>3N na pania 'a^x 8 'ntt" px 
lannnb 11 napm anao Dn^a e»i : w "a syiDb nnnn nx po^DDi 
"tan^ai -mm jno "dioi nun nnoc cva nn<a bbannbi }bia 
ansa be 14 ni7npn bab ts>tn xmi nawi twn Dntyn ib' bxana 
,6 iinv ponsa "awn bnan ibon <aa mtra xini B'arni Dm a»pnb 
| pataio bx 19 "vox am :an$> 18,, aab naibon "Ty sai .ronon 
"voxa mo -it?x ^pnby pxnpj ixix ya bai . ""abxu 'ax px 
nt ^ S3 obiyb ny nxap an'ani 22 nxna33 awn 'oxay bx paoiD bx 
26 nnx .natra ^anaya 'at? xw xmi . 24 ib nonoa fyiva XDa npy 
envoi noin napm jyivi man Dib^a "xwa "n'jpni nan "nyea 
nai nbna -py m .ins* ivd nmx 30 aaiD iwn »a noin nb px 
xbi «na 84 &» nam snw m bhvw : 82 nam nixpnaiai sl D"pw 
onra non pxm .abiyo s 'na ixn 38 xb 8S abe>i mpi nao na it 
nptJtai pxn ba noaoi bibx enna nana nnx aya tw 38 -wn 
pxn 40 'as by ncm bibx anxtw a<»ni 39 av i"d ibno .mix 
iw nyib noana 43 iaan 42 tw uny anb &»i : 41 nnmbi nnipenb 

1 O fol. 6i begins with but omits pN. — 2 O rrraa ; R pae'jH n"Dp . 

8 R ppute rr'Dza ; )"p>ns 'jn n'c:a ; A ]"owu ■>» n'D'H Smw y-in *<Divh nn» 
]"p«is rPD'n 'ton nc23 nnsi. — 4 A omits. — 5 mwn. — 6 RAO 

'jdi. — * R J'dw ; A omits 'an, also toot . — 8 O omits. — ' R nSm. 

10 O adds nciEi . — u ansoi mpn .-"RAO ova pi . — 13 O inserts i ; A 'an 
(E has k:n 'i). — " OA nrtnp ; RAOomit it.-"Ew. — " A inserts 
dhsd. — " R omits. — 18 A 'ji bib naito. — " O rcha (sic). — » R 
ata 'as p n° 1Q ^ Tt ?8 ; ateia» ]a« 'to p ; A abwa'as p 'to. — al R O pto ; 
A cmio. — 83 BM iNiaaa, as elsewhere. - 11 KO chv. — 24 A a>»in sim 
lS rronn «in 'd pisa wca. — 25 R nw co aw wm. — '« RO nnnn. — 27 A 
nra. — 2i R nnsm. — 23 nsio. — M A aaDO. — 31 A o<pn©. — 32 A omits. — 
3S □mrrm. — 34 OA omit w, R transposes from D'-nrn to na wrongly- 
after oViro. — 35 OA jSe xVi mp n^i niso did it mSi 38 R k^i. « a 

omits. — 38 AO wm. — 33 A D>n'. — 40 R inserts to. — 41 O nnnVi; 
A nmrnVi 42 A o're irr. — 43 R i:air; A db i:arr ; E rwiH i:ac 



uns^*)^a ^fcrp JftP UPjvj&fc/afM prpi y«n 

pt *-> • tt)u> 7.V ?i4)p tr?i>0/ .atff n »pKsi> Jf* 

^ t>v>jfaf fV^in^n^f*^ ^s>*Jl *^n>?» p^o fixio j^vm w 
Tsjpitot iff* •rifa hp"* aam •Jift** j> ?ihtf*P> 
*-7>* *J» jo^f twilp tf<y)7»pt pyyp ^)fpv\i yi b^jo 
— >,pv *> s)d#> n» ff»r*UMi -»mJ* 

?ffc>i i fyp i? r»w>*; ill/ 4 vi w pj jipi* vx?> *rr wf** » 
^— >(<p ui>Jp ^ly^Jil^ipfi^Kt) t»»h?i» t»r it? ^frpwi* 
-IP' ojt^tJ jifc)a3 >->i>& *rtHl> <J r>M npv>> ) ttJ^V^ 
oyit/h i**!* • p'W Wtirjtw* *^UftJ^t»» ^iiWitf" 

Y0>tmMprJtt' |VVp <*Jf* ?F5>'4 *f»h»?* uppbx) 
ji* ^uJnari>t«ni)«/(*f wu&i f4>^» 

"tOuj [^ifjxs^ fiHi»*»«^"«^ f»«*» 

tM^fc Jr,^»>u wiwfijfii f^'^J^tv^WA'* 
-zniyv o*fct \vt™ ^ ***** 



This page corresponds with the printed text, p. 98, line 4, to p. ioo, line 7. 

O. Fragment of Benjamin of Tudela's 



-»t>r^ tsdi ^t&pjs p)rt3P T^inprwi x>^ps*p e»t> 
<i ?-»»pp/^» »«r»it> w*4t> .uw ^»?> ^ 

pr ffn two if> (ill ccw> ^ *" 3 r^ 

7J& \c&rq>tLpp&p-,tt!>*p»tJ}&)* W<yi ozth)P>y? 

~-TVt$&y»t>j\m\*S&~<)* HiA^yW 1M» jrjl 

3 L^M^ty** hfyk>vnf-ippi)mxei pf^pt^^tapjpf' 



This page corresponds with the printed teit, p. 73, line 9, to p. 76, line 3. 
MS. Opp. Add. 8° 36 [Neubauer 2425] 
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•moa oc 'a n.i>no 2 ;kidx ps^> o&m sonxo 'px^i ona 
*:ao on .ci3 pxo mivi sin ps"a nna J>y -icx xaD nvt 
now e»i : 4 ncan ^x jnd^d mix pxmpi i$>o on^ 3 e» , j' cia 
D^hn am nne>ai jv^a nae> w»yn pfeis "nicnaa |ns> ;no 
dti DiTnvnx dj? 'caain .din ya -ixso run ]nb pxi "cony 
ovnxa bbw bhih jnidx 'b>;x pa^wai • ixo B non x\n ikxo<e> 'd 
D^xai ,0 nn^N do^cdi owni o'pioxi D'om anb s noy D'a^io 
| pxa 'nix Dnaioi ."nam D"i3B> dho owaoi bxcn nnx 

• on ya Dmncn onayn Dm Drwiia'aD ,2 n«i>co bnai onxo T3f 

DPOl . DH1.T 14 '& 103 n31 . 13 fXli>n 1JJ DV 3"' "J^HD |XlDXO! 

"x-inx ba xip:n I0 i>njn -oion -j-n dv 15 "j -j^no nn"in D^in 
m wb inixai • "nJNJ pxa (sic) I8 n^an xm ni>nr ny-iab 
D^i3 dtidi i>in3 23 ni-i"c> rcao nnn n rkyw SI n»ni innn nn ^ 
wci niTai D<om ncn: ps^io jno p^n.n "hnn nnn hna 
27 pxa x\n nnpM 26/ v^j-ien ^31 ant Dtro d-xudi ni>oi 25 nv:op 
23 1 P ^ "^ "P" 1 I^noi onjio »<na*M pan $>x ronp:n ena 
.Dnim """c 103 nai dhvd px r^nn 30 kwi c?ia KV1 n:ncn 

• DHW ^DTIXO 103 H31 "'DirCQ KVI DVB IV P^D tj6E> DU'Ol 

"n onxo^ dcdi i^wmax lias? p^an jo db> 3 *pxn ovn nui 
xin di^j S7 mj by nacvn "n^nan Tyn onxo x\i | D'O' JIX 
ye> Dei » DHin' 39 d«£k runs? i>23 nai • S8 ^3 ba xim • [lC'a 

1 A yim ; R omits D'unn and pr. — 2 R nmSN and omits the rest 
till after Dvrtsjoi, see note 10. — " A ^3 Vy Nam tyvoz dv Dnn» "j'jrro 
wa yiso -nwt pic'D, omitting from iria to . — 4 A nn — 
5 A Drv:":s ^ niDnas Dns) nsp cno — s A n'ovw nnTin D'aSim. — 
7 A p3nr. — 8 A rron — 9 A orror. — 10 Here R resumes ; A con- 
tinues D'Ma om. — u A D"iw) onw jwioi, omitting nnm. — 12 RA raten. 

— " R A dt -ms D'JU! jNibn -a jnichdi. — 14 RA niso icb\D. — 15 RAcoti-t. — 
" A -mo — 17 R Njris bij. — 18 A rfrin. — 19 R row n'?>in n:^oi. — 20 RA 
inort. — 21 A nni Sin nn. — 22 R A nip's;. — 13 R nn"irn rw ; A nrwn. — 
24 R omits bini ; A Sinn -pm dSij. — 25 A Tvyz? ^'Di hits ^idi nt'n:i Sna cnDS. 

— w A ni^nom amn 27 A fisn . — 28 A vote cnn';« . — 22 R ppS c -jni . — 

R «>m vera e«T «'n ; A wnt N'n. — 81 R rnsn 'i ; A rpx coSc 82 R omits 

j'Sna wbf ; A Din'!: n'm dw nwnn nvs ir cn-oi. — 85 A cucy (similarity of a 
and i). — 34 R A n«i: mn oivt lyi. — 85 R unu whom j":!^ . — "Aw svn 
nbna, omitting enso. — 37 R A ncc instead of nn: ; A omits pt"s mn. — 
38 K b'j Sy. — 88 R rjS» i TO3 ; A 103. 
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rcwm • noipoo nt5> rum "nsip:n dvi imta '(nraDn m 
nmiN nirao noai . inw ia 4 nnsi Dn«n» nfo ly "duct 
ynn Dipon jo o!>on!> noan nob dtn '33 $>3N • j"3yn B nr by 
HXT^oi 7 nnn inix w | dki .Dnoy 6 np3 nmy DYipta nm 
dk nsim no 8 pDi 13W3 D3^i Tiyn np< ttepjn no 'jniK 
nam 12 NBp:n dti lira iD*y ^aoi .D'on « "1D33' 1 xta 10 -iiyn 
wvioi "nora 14 Nine> -iud torn ls ianj tnpjn bnan neon inix 
nam dinh -itodi imx $>13N^ "poy3 in nm "ioy nam ntsa^ 
rami smr^b mm ny ihm *nyn jd nxw lamni p3D3 mtt 

:nt 18 j»3y3 pSwj din 
:bswo 20 p£k3 bb>i D"> tvi "av To "j^no ni>33J bx ~iy om» 
3"' de>oi • 22 OHirp dp jw d< in ny3B> "jhab dcdi 

OD^m new jny ntii "jxnyN tnpin ntj>3<3 -ie>n mrb 
Dnh . DM3 biy on^y jw 28 btot5»o Den d^hj Dnn rni 
1J{ netnpan 30 nitron pxb tmw | 29 onnn n^naoi ony 

''Cn^l S2 N'3lb pN3S? DUI^Nn DH1 D11N nbE>0» NTI1 "N^lb 

i'13' 1 din j'Ni Dnnn bx D^iyi nrai DTipih oninvi onoy 
p«b D»3n M jny pso -kpn mi 'niND 88 pN3i . onoy arbn 1 ? 

1 So in A ; dittolepsy in BM and R — 3 R omits NDp:n ; A NDpjn o\ — 

5 A did d'iot dmbm!. — 4 R omits Dn"r» rrfo -» ; A nn«. — 6 A nu. — 

6 A ipa <ji mns jnpV). — 7 R rm sr. — "A ds^odi • A inserts ins 

10 A adds 'is d^dio. — 11 A DM' ; R omits from D33i above and reads 
loss S'BOi twh np'. — 18 R omits NBp:n ; A reads D'nn "jina. — 18 R ':iB v ya; 
A ic'-u . — "Em rvrw ; A Nvtiu. — 15 R A insert iniK npiVi (A tw) nvi. — 
16 A vte; R omits from n:im to m«n. — 17 A pos in ini. — 18 R reads 
py te; A p's'j. — 19 R transposes n^a 1 ) im' i'd disoi ; Xbtt D'c n«to dddi 
o<n< nicy nirnn -jyio nteu — 20 R F)^ a ; A rpx ids. — 81 R £>qS (sie) uiy 'i 1 ; ; 
E j^ip 1 ;. — 25 A 'jurw. — " R D'D< a*'; A du' -me D':®. — 84 R Tart; E 
mrt. — 25 Acbsd. — 88 R-^rm d'd' 'a dibdi ; Ad'O'totoodotsi. — "BMjnisk; 
R pro ; A Jisa ; E psa ; C and other Edd. jsnsa . — 88 R A insert nain. — 8 " R 
(omitting ons) rftwoo nth soib 'psn iie'dh yisrt (omitting d'tit) Dnnn ibsii 
rraio yixa nw«. — !0 In BM the line ends with 'dh y*inh, w being 
the beginning of the word won with which the next line begins ; 
A and Edd. meson. — 81 A N-au continuing ten. — 88 A D'ai:n cm 
(Ed. C s-art) N'au ywa ib« (Ed. C D'artn) 83 A inserts ce. — 84 A jhis. 
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D 



nio» i>a pp'Vioi bra pay nn^an 'rva bv noan vsbi •j'nsn bn 
orrnmi n3 p-payrn ttmrbtt 3 ni> pnnpi *w? njcn 

pnw 6 pNn ^hjd ;no e^i ityan iwa p^o [ anwo 4 nai JJ* 
run var.ph lira ^ 'nun 'dinboi : B>K3 sps»!> jn^ni "josy 
. 11 intra £ 'noito d!>d 10 p:iy "na traa 9, »yy yb&rb !, rmj 
"ve>y Kin dni bra nmo tb pe>iy "w (sic) lr&na uv jraneoi 
loxy t^s?di pnyn nat? "by tana "]bm yy kw d«i . 1s idid 3an 
spe^ ny m^neai D'sina dwd innse>D 15 bai • tran "pna 
lira bt< "D^nan nnoiano "d'op iKia 11 d<d» mbv pph :i5?ia 
to*3K 'a^M Kia» "Dvn *a nun 18 upn jnb 'noisi v» !>ni 
to jam n:m |» Dny n^npi^ nm iB'vn no ^oanx nnxb 
torn -"D^y init<3 Kin -jton 22 mix pimw vjai inw pN3i "Mniona 
tiu yai> 26 n3in abmw ny ^tap k^>i nan 20 dj? Tito M 'cis 
no "b22 jji-id^ mxDi V33^> ^oaa pbnoi nsix | nany Nim *72* 
nnaM ^ib ra*n dhc no ms 29 ^an ^ap^ ms M 'jai>3«n nwc> 
no-ion « byi •mb 32 ny pan »w . 3 Mav& nxivn Dnyn 
trpmn» "jDiBoa on»ian jni> p^iyc nrn e^ani nstn "mem 
px nay!> dbwi :psn i>a3 crnioa p« 'a 'noixi "oniyM 
"Napa D'n db> <a 'now t^i «mrDn nsp nvti 35 'o i^no jvs 
[son pso Dmyab nnyo nn as* s8 twi i»D3 aaia t^it? ^ inisoi 
nnn "pbaw ny nnn naiaD) <*sa boim n^aDn by s 'a)bwb i>ia» 

r R omits. — 2 R rrcsnn nin'' to o«) ; A dw cAw 'O' ta. — ' A n.-iiH. — 

* R toi ; A omits orprroai. — 5 R only cno xen ; A psn ^to dto dw id'l — ■ 

• R omits. — 'A -miN nurroai. — * A adds 'Os» te. — 9 R wton 1 !. — 
10 A adds -6. — 11 A adds -fi roi. — 12 R(N) (vi:id=) iy\v irtna dvi and 
omits till after '» win cut; A run ov r'j'iuai. — u A transposes is aani 
tws Nin o« idid. — " A is I'tau. — 15 A omits. — 16 R omits. — 17 A 
DriM) D'Vi-nrro nnn onoDno. — 18 R wan; A i;pnn. — 18 R lnta. — 
50 A d:A. — 21 R (N) loten iniou tea m. — M A lb. — M A Diiyn..— « R adds 
Dn 1 ). — ae R A -ir. — " A wain otat ; R (Neub.) adds maim. — 27 R A b. — 
M A W. — » A '3i jd. — '•> R l'Vs ; A omits. — 31 R D3ni wil ; A vwis 
lain') •fi'b. — M RA win. — 11 KA omit mom; A no-inm ip»n. — 
s * R DniBWaj; A omits; A on lSsn D'inian Dn 1 ). — *' A omits. — 56 R 
ps lisi dv 6 •prro d«jdi ; A dv Q'snN ~prm j's to ps 1 ; iimjS dwdi and 
continues Nini . — " R Ncpn (N D') d' wis yn »' '3 ; A Nin D' "|n cie 'a 

NEp3n D". — "A NSVtt). -"A -]V) VO' JED din )'ni. 
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*vyn »aa ioi 'mw *»3B S>y lbc nio^Nn '^du nn 4 a baban nxej 
a^iya pi*; Kin 5>s&am oytsp 3 on nu^Nm .idttd mxi inx i>a jnr 
pnnn vbj? p:nui nwaa 8 imN pcco win pnpib Dne>3 ^>3N 
bw!> win D'caw D'on }» mix jwvio mxi prnrrc jVaaa 
• nam d*dk>3 toi '^aun n:p 5 nxd' om .♦nnc inn Nim 
yen 'niN poain n$>n DiTjid 8 onaip 'j»n 7 xTin pan 
nnatwo • pnoa jdin pDaoi D^Daoa 'din 10 |wi °Dwa 
DnnaTOi nnnx pa po'cw "dto pb pa "nnacoi 
*rnxi nriN i>a pmaDi • 14 p»n din <j33 pnn pi "nmxjin by neon 
pi> cdb6 DH3iy cm • w noa bivid innacyoi itii3n p» 
| D'sn nn npaai .^o <xn ^noa -ryb pn mpa 5>aa mhu niD3 
;}\» . mi •>ie^ "ncnn le n»ai nca ^33 b» »a norm ntnp^ 
innno 18 one nriN i>ai • mbn; nit>ip3 Wan mnn ewn nxxai 

20 'NH ^33 Dn'r31 Od5> i>D3 D3TI nr D'SWI D'SWN tWB«i» 19 DntipD 

Dmnu> nmh pxn 23 ^ja bi .nuncn 22 ^33 21 $>NiK>t) ^n nos 
amj\3i •mxo ^ys !5 D»3it3 omm Dm "'nine p ma Dmmm 
or s 'j"a dcdi mabrn mc&ne djiid nam DW331 ntwa mm 
DW3i • M p33n ptnpjn 28 cNn3ii> rrjaitp nm • '"ana'sb d< in 
rvaa Dipo baa Dnoia 81 paai-6 nrh m • omm "u's^ nt^tjo 
omoa pN tji^a "ro baa D^n; D^aca 8S Dnnia fniNi .nni>B» fjj 

1 R n-ren (=n-»n). — 2 R cm vmjVw ic-pd insi ins to iS w -ran ':a tai. — 
3 R omits 3bc3, cn«n and im» J'D'sjd. — 4 R omits court . . . win j'N'sin 
Kim ; A reads this passage thus : ni:V«n o'ytau crnu 'itbin mn N»nn yiNii 
te^m jn niJEp m:^**! iDns tiv Drro in«i inn toi S3 men '30 to Drfro 
ww pwi'oi D'nn on vSy pnrn nujsi win ji3'»o win ^opiSica Sax Nirt 
lino nin mm D"pn'i pinn'u con) 1 ;. — * R ssv; E adds 3"a ( = p d:). — 

6 R A ViMim n:pn . — ' R omits. — 8 A adds n« . — 'R(N cm:oD2) cn^oiDi . 

10 RApncDi. — " AuS nnccDi nnEiro Sd and omits till Dnnccoi. — 1J R dhd 
rampo ova. — 13 R Dnras» Ss m®3 A niosrn ds nujin eynoi. — 

14 A 0"n. — 15 R reads on me ntM ditidi ; A . . . tum 1 ) ovno wnoira Ssi. — 
" A instead noil :1D3 . — 17 A non . — 18 R omits from nsssi and reads 
only arm imn; A m«i uw S31, omitting cno. — " E (only) D'ltopoi. — 
" A mDipnn rr;K tai . — 31 R Snhie'd F)i« p ; Aum nso ids . — 32 R Ssi . — 

33 A y-isn — 34 A omits Dninm. — 25 R emmn, omitting n'aiio. 

36 R 33 ; A DnTOi and omita o' jn . — 27 R JMnrM 1 ) ; A jia ; 

E ip-iwp "Ni. — 28 A u»n. — 29 R ;i»«3'?iT; A )"nn; Edd. C and P j"3jn 

80 R rpN 33 ; A d'oSk onswi nute (BM = '33, R E A = :"3). — 31 As in note 29. — 
83 A cwon onixi and in continuing puts rjics 'j'd S33 after yinn . . . 
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'a i^n ay ii>« rnwD peiyi 2 rivjap yns !>3i i>at«D ^ai pa'ci 
DiT^a piano 3, nh 'boni ik» anb coca dc owao vim 
aeoi :DHin» nwo 6 ran 1D3 dpi .*D"n on nam mm 
B'sfo neon ioa bci > 8 ns'np ny b<3 D'O' 7 nntyy ,- ]!>no 
B*on 'is i>y noo bb> IT jdoi 10 i"33i • ni>nan kxd* bci 9 Bmm 
d'-ijoji neon p{>apoi "B-n pc »j>d con ys bv pac bci 
en yp-ipi> bin 13 M3 bb> B'Na ncn 'vnai "vpipn *]ir6 B^aui 
jwxidi bdis pypaoi 14 B*n ypnpo I B'sncn nx D^p^oi B^ana S 
bcdi :"mn* Tp3 t by pun ibob nwi "ibibn yax B3ino 
♦:a om sswn naiy nwbo 19 n^nn ton l8 a^is«pb du< 'r 17 i?no 
fno3i NCD3 noioK ^y3i oninc b!>131 B'asm amn am cis 
a>Dm ^D33 n B'D33:i pnno pso anann an^x ik3»boi 2 °anbc 
• 23 V3ab amt< awaoi Boc B'aniai ibm "naiDD nebc BiT^K 
:n»ic s&i men ya by mix S5 inync wioo "vbv bapo ibcm 
ob nurvi triffD 27 ib now masn byai 26 nuns apv im Tpa bci 
j«pn w ba men can so nyi noaoi • 29 ima^o baa "ntn anion j3i 
bni Bin "jonn pt<3 cc ■'ab nonn yao irvae kvv bin px 
ptwi anyn ny Bmnaa Bbw "o^ianno n mbm avno niyc ebcei 
'm^bo pciyi nixinn 35 b33i B^picn ba3 nro pp»hni ' S4 p nnx 
bci . 38 nonn nwon an yao ice avb nb'b '3 S7 nWa | ^jnmnoi J>?2f 

1 A tai (A, not E, )ieu>i). — * A (not E) n'Hsp. — 3 R Tjrn. — 
4 A cn"n «in "Krta nain mm, and continues d® wi. — 5 R (Neub.) 
omits ins. — 'A omits. — 7 R i\ — 8 R noy; E nrcp. — ' A dudi 
tan □'e'w »nn. — 10 R nai. — 11 R d'SI© ; A omits from yna uzn (i. e. 
from D'on to D'n), and continues (E and Edd. omit D'Sicn) n'sittn o'tapoi 
mnn ic^n. — 12 A D<n !.•p^p. — "A w c\r. — "A reads enn d'siiti n« 
enw fN'sini. — 15 R vViVn 'ns ; A tfvp Ed. C q':2n ; E d'^nh. — 
18 R Neub. nm ; A omits from aim. — 17 R omits. — 18 R DsVipb ; E □N'jDn'; ; 
A oViNn% EA continue «in. — 19 R (Neub.) omits. — 30 A omits. — 
11 A inserts crrw ; R reads noiM j to32 cn^M cdhj (omitting -["inn). — 

A ^BiD. — 23 R -^ton od 1 ); A v:D3. — " A inss te. — 35 R irr:<». — 
M RA insert v'jn nnix (A mpo taa on*) cava din Nxo'tu mis Sy\. — 

37 A omits. — 38 R omits mn; A un:o pi. — 39 A adds Nirn -[tonD. — 

38 A nr. — 31 A omits from ctN )'N. — 33 A n'jSDi cvn jo. — 33 A 
inserts din 'H. — 34 A )'nsv -p ihni. — " A msmm. — "A ywt 
nDste. — 37 A nWn » mWi. — 38 A Vnsn cinn ano Vav t6 an '3. 
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taha J n»jn . -otn nnb vnni nhna ^in 'rivi naai> ana 
ibo nitojoi tonn ^noa n\»nn ^a naa i»na onnn nnayo by 
ba isa 4 mxai ina nente s ioj) ia*ij> Dney Dr6nb Dna 
5>« Djna »nD3 ons ita Dan ran D-^n dib ^na mm "inn 

J13 inx hw | ntc non ' ois i?o naj» inx mat : inn 

man mis cas Dna pta nwai .'iirsvii hod 'n iotn 'Dtro 
t6i T^on 'jaij pns^ I0 ntJ>pn onn ita d^co nnx dvi • "nayi* 
t i!>Dn "iron 5>twi nr ne>D 'n i»a ncp nan ta^iaa nxdj 
win ncy I'D • 13 man £ nvy np« i>a £ Tam iarc6 jnr 18 [Damn 
dk i$> 'oni .nuno ii> jnai "»cd naa ims ts^a^ni pmn p n^on 
"6 nay mm wa by naioo thin fiw 15 wnb mrn$> nmn 
am rv33 mow i5>Dn mp^ r« nrn nam nisyyij Sow k5> "wk 
Kim inn am b jnai •"jsnaDS bnp ^ d^e> nc 

pnt<i> 20 tnx nnn Dtwi :"Dna-tn £k ^a <h "nsD npo 'n 
ra "bam nnj3 cnx nnv dcd bpm nst? i>y new 21 limits 

133 ptn pynit )w new | -^noi 28 wp snpan nnx ">k nm 
ban .^Kn i>33 ma dc e» mx p'yo n^n dhIj pto "pnvip 
27 dw n"xn jo inn p«D owan onanni D*niE> on 26 nta»n wa 
!>a db> px'ao one pxi 28 p 5>ni nyac px 'caw 'ninDa tat? 
jnni enw D'dto 80 t.id Duapi ibm ."awai panxi ^» naa 

1 R -|nn -mvh ; A -pin iBia^. — 'A vms Dm mn -ain Dwiim. — 
' A onx. — 4 A item. — 5 R "pin ibw ; A -jiin id«. — " A viysa. — 
' A N'nn yixrro. — " R adds dtoo, A y-tttti nniND. — 9 E A omit itnen ; 
E reads i 1 ; nyrt. — 10 So R ; BM nw-in ; A ncp, continuing pirroV. — 11 A 
b»» too. — B R jnmnn t to ; A omits -aits') sit. — 13 R unon nar ; A reads 
mm «riEn w« nm -pm imp n« Tjm. — "A »iddi tv. — 15 R ■urrrrt. 
— " R towi n") nasi ; A reads twj n'Tim icn -jds hutm umb ito 1 ). 
■j'jon 'jrw idsi n:» to te wicdi ^nj. — 17 R nn i<s i^on ona ihi 
pn«BCD (Neub. I'tobcd) ^np ba cira ; A = text, but has top |d ; R omits 
from here till "jpin. — " A ~\Bt> m ; E hcdto m. — u A nbsn Dnnn to nn ; 
E nten onam ns. — " A 'mm. — 11 A jsriDiia. — " A -nw msn nv dwoi. — 
M A wp inpj ; Edd. C, P and Preiburg wpvip: ; R reads 'p:n nn 'n^m D'a 
ttrp ; A continues -|briD. — "A adds c», but omits psip ]<«\ — *■ R 
'nn toa c® in: jw; A im '«n wa dw pm. — 21 A coidj 'O'o 'a. — 
" A D'yim D"«tt mn yiND t3'na cnam. — s " R jra* ■»< omitting 
; A p-'wn. — 39 A jrnoci. — R omits from "fam ; A reads 
-rto cia:p popns ; E -po D«n:p ncsnpnE ; they continue con. 

I 
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lbon 'nm mm abum nwo onnn by own rn 5»ax dh^n 
•raj&i ffnm 8 ri3e>i7i noisn ;d hKtpb | nzbb 8 vn3j)D own y^lE) 
5 ikvdi wdpb am . nwi ya by dib6 in n«»BD3 ffja b h> 4 db* 
ncan yah • *iud 7 ne>an nnai • o^njo « nc6» vi>yi hna nt?a 
Ijksm inx orb tat? ny ncan ■'asb ipjnn r6na *vy miso 
nw 'paninn tot? iy lrnx ia»3n *6i ant* 8,| d ik ism no Dni> 
hNB»i? lanaN ma *}ba nn» noto orb bxw 'Qiwb ytv 
" u^y r« tsnw unaK Dnt> 11 nox . anas ddk 10 vb\ om 
in by ,3 iniN l^en .inx it? jo nt? xh iS>o 

»J3 »a Dni> 'dm Nini ."Tin 5>n ibs \o y\i *aa ant? "a-nann 
vwm 'jni) "isivi . wiyn cpao Dnsn e>p3on 16 on unna 
nanbo i^yb i^k ir6e> 18 inn an . arm bna ina nnai Dna t^d!> 

5>N | "1B33 BK "3 B33 Onbtb >DN3 t6 8 °»aK B.li> 3W KW1 19 lDy T3 

nt? M annb bsd »nopa np« yx ^»y B'Drfa anx dni Tin 
aipca »aoD n'pfn ss Dnt<B» ynv y« '3 Tiista ba "itfx amnvi $>a 
.ntn bnan "men fo d^dvi B'ajn !4 nrn 
naeni • vms 86 inn !>k nas oy iiram <a ar6ni> ttb& ion »ey 
DiTj'a nxy mpb anvrni •»^ni>i <!> T">x no "ntwn ^ 
Dasai .niha ""lma^oa ii^n anirvn hara ts -]bon vsb nimnrb 
•\nbvn bra to viaai : or i*b at? aa»i 81 ihn !>31 xin axnso 

1 K omits rmn, and reads isi. — 2 E omits. — ' A nwv nni» no ; 
E niwi'n nnwn icn no anb ^iotjV. — 4 A Drvbs. — • A cwS wso mji ; 
E wsn Dtci; AE omit udeuid Dm. — * A omits. — A omits. — 
1 A is 1 ;. - • E jonin; A omits vw, — 10 E 'd 1 ; in; A 'D 1 !, without 
in. — 11 R 'c«. — " A wto p» un3« Dnin>. — ls R crn ; A reads 
Dms Vwwi . mn< in«. — " R (Neub. and Gr.) owin ; A D>-iD«n. — 15 R, 
Gr. -text,- except -pin for -]in ; Neub. omits yi: and ; A p '31 
■pin 1B13, omitting one. — ls A wn'ni '^>i on '3 err? iton cm. — 
17 R isSni. — •* After wroi, A inD'i die -jits') itji ninn D'e:sn w liici 
'3W ow biu irm Die -jSn. — " A nDnto (E vta) nay . — 20 A omits 'js en 1 ;. — 
81 A . cnini thi <3<i« -jnn noui (E cn '3) '3. — ** R jnnsTB ; A reads 
annxi 'nop np» ox <3 on» D'onSj c«i. — 23 A ons o. — 24 R 'niVn '3 
D'NOS ca D'lsi ; A omits this passage from run to nin ; likewise E, 
which reads, however, oipnn ni3. — 25 A nns tan. — " A -pin to ido, 

see notes 15 and ai above ; R omits from after »a to '3'is. " A 

(110. — 28 R A w'rn'ri. — "A fib ■fn'i. — 50 R 12-iMe ; A omits ni^a. — 
81 A vniV'n. 
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. nnn jno w B^op ^"apJ w Bnb e» fjNn aipoai aw 
i'lxo nj? bK-ie»b a^amx am 'nmnm twdb moron ba a^aito 
n« mph bvu t»na 4 Dna rune tee wa nit? i*o arm 
bwioi nanon tvi orb labm rbbw f>a nx inpi>i am *ai> nm« «m 
ana ibo yotsn . dis mabo baa 7 ntn ima ron: Kb • B^ty noa 
jo b'n 'by kx< nJj tii3k 'to abi to «b 'oni an<by iqn 8 mm 
bip "iTayni psn jo bob' tin "nnatn n^N nnm • 10 ntn won 
1-nn imxmb inn -i«n cpai is vb"n ba ns ppi omabo baa 
nil • ano »jn 'a 111 -jb bnin w mm mix ib 'oni . Bm:n " itj 
B^anv noa lb 'ow ."inn nt new bk nwib l^on lb 
t6 <a 19 '<o> i"o hi M p< onb inp | "6 'on naion i*n nnsin 
otry jai Bsn« bx van icn ny ina 20 .Tno bik> db> inxoh 
^.-vnon jo anb -\wi sbi bib itreo xbi any i"o wdj labm 
."Nosai ajna nnnam Bnt?n 22 mob i^nnn iy ojno nan xb« 
• win m Nxob unnoana' inai n^ 26 lb "os« -i"nb "jbon '"tnpi 
opto nx rnnb wi . S7 vby iss imi • ■pis wyn 86 iotn jyn 
pibm 29 n:oo n<no aie> ib w bin ba 28 injno baa -jbon nrai 
j** pny 80 iabm . monan ny anb nw no ba lbasi oman ay 
am bc D'asw anirw 32 *iiaa*j nn bx 81 yw iy annx b*o» 
nvo ib>k B'on nwyo bin ''ai-isai nun uni ss naB> ava be> isa 
tw bin pm . wwni ibaxi nn'sn io» 81 bto vni . jtu mjb 

1 R d'ito; A ;<nn. — a A niHOBi nmrro. — 8 A itrw 'irtis om. — 
4 R no p» ; A reads Wtt) (E mwr mran ; Edd. i'td) m«» roinio Dvm 
ens yiM 1 ) wito. — 5 E "i. — 6 A dvq> nmi. — 7 R mm. — 8 R -jSom 
rnn; A mn did I'm vommi. — 8 A omits from 'O'j to 'O'a. — 10 R 
mn naiDn Jo ^n: ^ns ksoj A omits n 1 ; and has -mono. — 11 A 
nvoNi. — 18 RA rami.' — 18 R rtri ta n« yiapi lsnm ; A vnfrn ppi. — 
" RA di?o imsnn';. — 15 A ~p n«is <:s -]Sa^ now in* ctd"; ksdji 
coipo. — 16 R inn rot ; A mn inn n»y □>« •ft n«T d« ; A continues 

l")Dn ids " R (Neub.) omits wort ; A mn Viun nanD^i mn -p-ft 

Dn'j ion. — 18 R A D'Di. — 18 A dv -ro» rrarart. — 80 R n'no in ; A omits 
Co and continues dsik TO. — 21 A n<no dim -ihus h^i. — 88 R inserts 

{o. — 88 A instead of the last two words dds -ton. — 84 R 'jsan ; A inp»i. 

85 A l 1 ) ids'I ; R omits. — 28 A inserts l^. — 87 A omits ; (E urnn 1 )). 28 R 

•mtft • • • • is 1 !. — 24 R omits ; A piSrt, continuing pibn\ — 80 A nn itosi 

inni isSm nmnan cai ovatt. — 81 R A is>jmc ; A and omits Dnns. 

32 R tqd:j ; Edd. tod': ; A continues D'nn<ni. — 83 A omits raw. 84 A 

DWri ; R wniri lton'i nns: 'n' D'D'm. 
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n!>un CNi yd njiDo xw oibv ~ib> Den ^kib^d 
ion 2 fNT'ty^ d'o* 't dE»Di •* Di3 ma^03 nt?t< ffjrn by 
'jnc> db>oi ••dhw B's^k me>y MOD nai nsnan ma 
• 5>me»D '^k 'a lea nai jna inj e iw nimjn Tjin 4 njr:iJ> 
man niaie'b 'i>33 nmnoa n^x 8 mai nmnD px mpn 'nmxi 
myn xvi (sic) J °ma-ioD$> du' neon dcdi ib<t nam px x'.m 
nnaw 'm . foie^o own 103 nai • 11 ma px nspa n^nan 
'n db>di :ta^na Q'Ttryi D'ean Dn^ai 12 on^y naioo x^can 
|ob>di • n5>B> o»u>*3 men 14 db> nvdic nancn km "niaiD^ 
psa D^ax ddd m .fro ma ne>x "-lUD'a nni> 16 rf3JS 
5>x-ie»o can? nyaix maD'a I8 nn3 w o 'noixi 17 '-itro ma 
n^ne' "ptyxnn ntan ^naa oae>i ib'x 03b>i ptar t33n p oas? 
nni |jia nm manai nira anv\ "'mac ioa -ok'x ibo ""idwd^ 
anna 23 o^na D'anai 'una 22 oni> en dv oncv nvnx i^n»i : ho 
mx x>e>a dx >a ma bw on^y pxi 24 jm nna ditik fppo nnx nxo 
''jnin D'oan nn&n Dn^ai .nWi ""xioiDxtiD'p'n wi B Dni> e» 
nna nni> t^i nnanen -j-n 27 una px "iv nontax D<ahm 'nxipi 
D^aiN "Daw nnanoa D-iim mm Haw 28 am Tim ^x nsa ay 
| 81 xi>3 nm • 80 i>iB'3 xb <n xw 103 ib>3 dx "3 p pme> n^i an*? 

1 E omits from no o»i ; A D'3-i:n to toi nbwr c«t t to wioo n'n© 
d-is nrrtD toi nw. — 'EG- yN*yeS; Neub. wwrt. — ' B isnro. — * E 
nai:S ; A nra 1 ; ; E and Edd. nrA — 5 E to ; A nutt to. — * A D'eSm roiotj. — 
' E Ttriwii. — s A d'ni. — 9 EA too. — 10 BM has the correct name 
reainD on the last line of text p. too (A p. ny) ; E ros-raA ; E rajxp-raD'; ; A 
nmori and omits «-n. — 11 E Dis Hmx nspn; A niDtan nspi ires, and 
continues d«?i. — " E omits from 'n. — 13 E rasrt. — 14 A xsmir. — 
« A ciirsi n:iniD ^'jno. — "A j'lca ; Ed. C here Jiac'3, but presently 
■mD':; E juc: ; presently nao:. — 17 A one did yisi 'jnhe'd d'cjn did 
ctod. — 18 E nna oo »' 'D ; A nsi '3. — 19 A rwiexin n"!un ; in A nc« eioi 
is fallen out j E reads 'toeji irao jiton jt ^ye. — 50 EE issooto!, like else- 
where. — 21 a Kings xviii. i r, no ■nai jm -in: nami nfim dp:>i ; E has ubri 
otherwise correct ; A 'to nn )iii (E nm) <m nani (E rtna) rtnij d^-i. — 
M E did . — " A omits. — 94 E omits ]iv . — 95 E A omit w ; A nn'to. — 96 E 
ntoSo-w ; A = text ; E ^pmn. — 97 A nortnS (Ed. C and E va) na pN^. — 
9 " E omits onb «n and av (illegible ?) ; A reads arw jnn S» ivo ui. — 
99 A M'NiD nois H'm. — 80 E Vm-i 'to *n nca ; A teiao 'nto Nine mm >n — 
91 A 'to ; E and Ed. C 'ton. 
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vb 'a ! jn -iet<b apjr pro mm nbun two vb« Mnbci 
♦ e*k -133' run 4 k!> 'a WW vb 'irniniN »3 .nbiwn jor jnn 
nnn T i«b dni 6 nrn nana rwyo loxy yjonc "yby nnna wroxi 
*ne>x i>-in3 nt?N N'^'in 'Kar bx "inben .btou» bao muo 
Tim rbx 3ron "d^ nty -ipk nnnn '-]ba bx >Nm3 tpv '-ibi 
pr loen in« ibo ope ny .bsp xbi rvnrnb | vbx 3n3 on uro 
bx in be> von "b^ca nbd .dhd ibo n3y Domain ibo pi b« 
bx rai nriD3 mix jnnb nmnr cabx misty int? ib jnai 
by did -fro 14 N3i . 13 inxy nbosroi inoo by 12 \w* xmi mm irva 
bxx mryb N3b nbun e>tn bx inbc Dm .nra wwn oniwi 
psn mpcm J, ib urw 3nr -03 nxo3 D"ami le iD"abi ibon 
no xn "or D.ne>y ibno "pon ny -inn inixoi :p nnx 
nnx nws 'jab de>i .•"bx'WD nbx rwbB' io3 oun nbnjn Tyn 

: 20 -iriDxi "one Dnnp 
''abx 103 ns t^i 81 jri to 3i ny n ntroi] <*3a com 
23 ixnaDX runob o<o< nyss? de?oi | [. 22 jtij (sic) m by na^vi onin* 
>"a 103 Den "b'o 3"' ibno xvn "nsibon -i>yi 'biun -vyn ten 

1 Here the following, preserved in E A, has fallen out, by dittolepsy, 
in BM and R after into : (E rrtripn) nuwi Tom 'wi rfmn win to D-aro 
notaa -ton rofapn to Da -onjn dj DS'JTrt nioj mh (E nm n»») im-usto 
isro w T» Tiw «Si ron «r»n rw iy:o; RG = text; R Neub. has after 
intoi : ion 1 ! aro wito -rn to ap?' jinj nit)' 'trio toi rfmn tki to. — * A *ewn 
77 m manrn. — 8 A mmw pnj>. — * R »n. — • A if) ctcin tjni ; R con- 
tinues y»n '3. — * A lton nnyo ns. — ' R E «■>.—« R G ts into ; Weub. 
cn t© ib into ; A p ma i 1 ) irrtu to. — 8 A }nrrvu nauon nnnn r)DV 'siti 
(E ^o 1 )*)) . — 10 A continues minm to una toi '«n in i« D'aro -uirS 

nnn wito ;c >rti uSi iTnin 1 )! lm 1 ) rt» ens cn3«n. — 11 Etm " A 

«nni |c< mm inu ni nt» pi mca '«n in nx annS. — « s A adds 
vmiianm. — » This passage reads thus in A : D-nrrn iso cid -^o non 3to 
wu'i cic te» cmttj mi'; n^un xdnt into p noesi iv-m 2 lsrM1 vii 
woni p nn» pun cipcni :m ens: nND3 V> jn:i csroi wei cvd nm cn- onm 
nD3S. — 15 So R ; BM ncsn. — " R adds DHin'n. — 17 BM pon ; R po. — 
" R ; and continues no is ; A aw m\rs. — " R omn' nS« 5 ; A c-con 

^ixico F)"j«. — 50 R Neub. inD«i ':no to nD33 wn 'js'7 cel. 51 R Neub. 

jarron ; A ;wnn ; E rw:i-Qi. — "A -\m Hs D'-nn' d'e'jh main 103 
pu; E omits tois. — »R pnopw; A jwuck; E jmsn; BM ;Nr^», but 
spells the name correctly on page n (A p. nc). — 21 R naite a 
roiion vy nvn. — " R pb'o; A continues rpn icy neon ioa nn. 
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'win nsn^j mxi Tj-on 2 Dya -un "b "iow >"uy .Dnin* ihsn 
Dmo ran* iy « db» nniDN i^on ^dn net* mpo mon nun idib^i 
ne£e> 'ypb) tirun man jna -inj "net? i>y ncrx 5 |Nnn3n Tya 
• 9 u t win -wh d'tiith nm t>y 8 me> Dy nm^> i^on ac» d'd< 

• din 12 p mtn t6i irtDn rrao i»xy Trw "oms^ N3 10 th ram 

i!> 'dn Tvnn '» in " run lN'an •>» ii> '»n itan | 13 inN-ie> ny3i pjf 
l^on pyx to bio k^i hod nt 18 tn ^a 15 Ti^unni Tioan 
n^k 20 din pan UN p« 19 m3y £ M uyi lme'sn ton!* "m3y^ 
li'oi' 23 ne«i .moan i>y !2 mt5> 5>ai T^cn nen to 21 r?Nn nywa 
nnx DoSn vnayi "inn mnN M ii>em n^n Nim ••ami? ii>in ujn 
D*on !>y 57 mai itiid npi> Nim irun nae> i>N dni3 ny 2 * tnba 
by D'oa naiy nw i^cn 29 nay iniN im .nye> lmxa 28 a nsyi 
32 PN new 1,1 n^i n^n^ nun? nvam mnN vfm "niDn 
-py bx m dw mtyy T^no -ji>n Di\n W1N31 -''nta D^ya e)two 
i>y tfoa mom mip -\m bz anm-b TJm miaon Dea "nnxoy 
nxma -icn '"paoiD btt imab dib i^e r6s? Ta -inNi nnoan 

na^ twn i>yi 38 nbu m"^ t?ta }>y nani> 1 37 n^NyoB»n jhn £) 
40 nN anriN 39 iNi> d$o nrn -mn <Nn ^n ~mb yuob apy 
41 i>na iysa Dna pN n6np i>a ias»i vyo!>d ba D'Nvojn omrrn 

1 R -ram iV ; A omits V>. — 8 A c:33 to. — 3 A vesrh ; R continues otcrrti 

nipm mw, omitting inon n'M ; A continues rancnVi * A omits. — • R 

(Neub.) jKrvn ; G = text; A jsnDin; E wtcin; Edd. juncn. — 

• A omits. — 7 Atpc')'!. — 8 A adds man. — • A^a. — 10 R'KnSxnn. — 
11 A omits. — " R dub ; A '3a. — 13 R ww ; A mix rwm>. — " R ran nr; 
A ns. — "A 'niSianni . — 16 A <3« '3. — " A omits. — 18 A w. — " A adds 
•ft nam. — 80 R din dud »Vi im« j A ini«. — 31 A nah Vip. — 22 R A omit 
Tin "tti. — 23 R Nin nasi ; A nasi n:n. — " R -pn -jtoni iSin ; A -pom iVin 
•pvt. — " A "fran tav — 28 R rar □•a'nn. — »' R -hei. — M A v^r. In MS. 
there is a stop after ny» nniNl, but, if at all, its place is here. — 29 R A 
(not E) na? to. — 30 A nnr. — 31 E and Edd. ima'ton nti hue? ; in A these 
words are fallen out. — " RA pt >3. — " R A m ina. — 34 E cv D^ycs. — 
" R n^TDj'JN nr ; A many is ; E nnnrt» . — 35 After cir, R poiobs in Tti ; 
A nD'to poiD^ tos m ; E ns'to poraSn -ms (not m). — 57 R inverts 
':aa nir« 'vm ; the name of the town is spelt as usual in the resp. MSS. — 
M R nVun vim to; A nbian wsn cs? and continues nunD'n 'tewi cri 
n\sn onana nuryro w\ 'jh in w (E yoob) ri:w. — M R — 40 R A 
insert to ; R (Neub.) omits w. — " A yi« ni'^npn to 1 ) ms n.Tn N'm m<ai 
did (E paac). 
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Qrbnb din pro unab o^un .'ruin W>e6 nnnn p dhivi 
nun nnn Dm .crosn n>o!>n *Dmr3 'mntatp Diinw Dnov 
| Ida dei 4 nnttDjji» any *nt5»on dcdi :b33ty ninan e>ta 
T^db» -3 'ptisn nro Dmn nibpn nbn rom =5>*ae»o 

nibn p Dm "no px nbn im .fetn«"o nibp 8 iindd w 
b,tmi Dinn neb ff-mo Dm . ,0 ibn nDtoote n^nt? ptwon 
ibo }ba D3HD *iyi u nnND» nanoo own Dm • Q'Dsn n*»b 
t by dd dhd npi^i amb d-\q iba meni Dns xvabo "iy «dv n*3 
b bynK» nub b3] mm jm 13 D*yns on new D»m • xr>pa 
"3m men ruB» bs [pjrns nb»i rw fa pc onsm jd mro nns b 

17 E»N D'3B> ICS? DVH Dp DPI 5 16 'DStaD E»bl 31W Nine . 15 , TDN 

*KTDn nban k>ni ^ "icfo ]8 nnt<Dv Ty» <«n b? in iot?i 
"Tno mm ""ntan nanos 3py> pto "by m^tyn e*n ^i 
uwnn nsD3i bnyaw *aa noan bsi mobsi rub.3 min3 
nj/ r 3 P^ D" 13 l^" 33 T nnn ^ W 3 n ^ I • o^eocm CDitamn nsD3 
23 t^isnin nsbi dw bn Dnb!>i nro£ !2 peon nm uwn ommn 
^'n's'pn ^ 'oiro ipc M nimta *wd dhvpJ> inw mm .Dbrp 
."a warn Di«n nnno M D3nx ^xirfo D'biT C132^ ynb* 
n3i5> 28 ttzb vb rbvn nam Dns ib yen !OTpd mix isipi 
".ms "b 'm 30 ibon bit nannrm nns> xb vb lb 29 rom icy 

1 R omits D'inn p; RA u mVi "ito 'jr© 1 ). — 5 A pm». — 3 R en, 
omitting Drr:«i. — ' R 5. — ' R hntosS; A m-ins 1 ;; E mhos'). — ' R D'dSn 
(omitting n*3?). — * A;incn; E jnen; R, apparently corrupt, omits K'm 

renn and reads ma. — * R rfn* rwoia " (E cib). — 10 R did ifm •rsmdw. — 

11 R n«Tos ; A n^Nor ; E mns. — 12 A reads is ov rnsoy rono 1 ) d':dw cm, 
omitting from m till u>. — 13 A J'Sils\D ; here B omits till the next 
]vr\o. — 14 R A nni ; A omits nyoi . — 15 R ton. — " R & wno ; Neub. 
m-na ', A 'toutid ; E na^tnio. — 17 A -im» b'« dxv op d>:id yes mtn. — 18 R 
mnnw ; A rvwas ; E n^ns. — "K6 swn ; Neub. nyo'n, omitting 'jo ; 
A 'to naiD'n. — 20 BM -»n:a; R tui. — 21 R nnra 'pa, then omits 
to (the similar) , »<ro^D , and continues like text ; A reads Sna Trm 
"lscai Dna'ran b«row purtai n'jis'n noin ton nn'riai na'inai n»n mini 
n'SMDni DWffina. — 22 A pnen ; E p-icri ; continuing nHsbi. — 28 A 
wsrft; E here and presently otoiv n«. — '* R mrroa. — 28 A nnim 
con '3 nni ; E reads into 'n '3. — 35 R Dm*. — 27 A adds omrr nspa. — 
28 R begins ens "jto nann otherwise = text ; A reads 

mi mn lain cie. — 22 R omits. — 30 A tos. — " R inserts Mn; 
A reads d'wh -fro mn nnNn. 
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db> nxw maio nu^D tjji ptasn nm <td nyi 'jra -inj ijn 
I'ffenn 'n T^no ir6e>»cii non an» ■tow nrn n^tt 4 Dnya 
|wa»B» "ntn Dia uoro ^nan 4 -im , ejN?7 db 4 xaai 
a^nyi d^kjjob^i dhw -itwa anaiyi ns !>k -ixd iwjn ^e 4 jtin 
paa px 'dx .'onnri ib mm ni no W 'runon p an nyi 
lean nK Ti»i> aa^x mxD w °ttbx wan bwb •jm nwj& 
,2 -iriN p-iN *pna 11 wm iwm iwn ^ 10 wix mpm mea nr»i mo 
p lm'jnro ivaiar 18 bw nnt< pn« mna py bv uw mmi nwt S>e> 
wa "pa!? 16 nD3an rva wan aipo imsai "Jnna ^e 4 n^tra nswrt 
ntn ovn nyi • 17 ^ndin pa mm pa 5>Wi 16 na «a» nw ♦» a^iy 
W 19 j^h tiv fc*tjty Ty»n mm | neon p 18 pn« mis ^n"\J7 
♦ 22 nami> a<»» 'j ora s^maa ^aca ntsoi" 20 n^jjoij I>'d 
J>ax .tinw ''isan nnata amrai b*r\wo ant^y loa S3 at5i 
aen • 27 nam nnaij any 28 oe> dbw : 25 db' a^aem 24 inj nfaa 
r^n riNnho p&6 'n db'di :" , J)ku^d D'ata 28 nyanK ma 
nm . 31 n^ran anna a'aew 30 a^KyeeM ma d^dnd pke> noixn 
pswi ^tns^n mi>np 33 'n 'mrai ""ptwn psas? jprS* p:w 
ann on M/, irun anna *o Dna t^d hy am!>y pw nonW antsy 

1 R continues -non irwa on? nsv\d nono un omitting the rest till D'oin ; 
A near after pia -in: : no >u>i pu in: (E toa naDo) toi nam ram in 
(0 did nsd'id) d® lNsn'to main mane nsi (E p-ran) pnDn (0 nm. — 
a E nsvc. — 3 A o^n> (E nsa-iNi) mini c»nn nsn« -|Srro. — « A mini 
iswD nin 'j'nirt ti-rvpywr etc ; imp® "man TnsiBen dib isian c® wuai ; 
E iwod nirr Siun nn tebwi db i«iai. — 8 R hut «im ; A nsni ; A continues 
'i win D'toBDit;. — • R T»n ]n ins 21 Dr ; A omits d'^wi and has csi 
idj> n (E d») ; AO continue 'awn. — 7 R sin© nins p»n i!> itj'i ; lTjrro n» 
D'nm V>; A nimn i^n to V; iran ; RO continue -row. — 8 A pnan m ; 
O jvn J3 . — 8 R inserts >3 (p ?). — 10 R una na . — 11 R inwem . — u R O 
omit. — 18 R to ^lru p to n'n'i. — 11 A rrwa mm mo man n^n ten 1 ! 
Iina 'ina to nwtotoa iican |o lm^nm rvaw to pn« -yina to 12ns io>\Bni. — 
15 R nroa i:an. — u R omits. — " A 'n-w ; 'no-in psi. — " R 'V>n dvd ns 
urw ; A 'l^n to wn» nin nvn (E tpi) tsi. — " A inserts in:n toa. — 
80 A b'o iw»i. — Sl A adds ^ji to. — " R ia'3 1 ) (Neub. laiaiab) ; A laianb ; 
E la-ian 1 ). — " R omits ma ; MS. fol. 60 ends here; fol. 61 begins on 
p. ns of Asher. — 24 R A insert on ; A omits h-H. — 35 R omits ; En;. — 

R 71. — " R man ; E ia:»n. — 28 R h, omitting 103. — " A dhitv. — 
M A ';«rolD , ma d'J'ono p'» h;n niDiN on. — " RA D'Vru. — "A j'sjta ; 
En'tt'itc— " Romits; A yai». — 34 A inserts pasvn. — BA ovraan. 
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mo 2 n^an iva b^kjjoe>vi itw nnx 1 vsm . n^na noa nap *jb5> 
D^Kjmt^n 4 db» DMi nr pay ^>y d*tvwi tin aumto 3 Brian 
'nanon B^y km •junnta^ 'dw nyans be>oi :bbar\nb 
• mon jew 8 iTnia-iin imai 'nsp» ram ton »3 ni?i3 mtwo naw 
dwd "rvni 5>nj [«33 10 be> iTm an-iienx ii>Dn poiN 'torn 
| WD33 to Y'» nai sb'tw cs^k nyas? "ids namai .a'aionp 
n« p^in i>pnn -inai .n'y u btvii i>B> nap "inxn naaan yah 
^twn !>ty 16 nap bhwi at? a<w nnsn nxai arcs>2 tjhi nanon 
-it5>an i>e> nnxn w *ivbi • npynai rfcnan minDn nai B'pitpn vn w 
maa ls t6» anrna a'pit? BiTa-a vn n^c 'aao "a^ay vn 
M BiTi>K nrn -naani ntnun ^3 pN notn nnap ica^ ly agonal 
bwn -iiapj> 21 l^tttn .ai»VK nap Nine ""toaan Swan S>id f>y n!>n 
xa ptn trav pto "a^an aw awa ntarbo ltryi lvn t6i !2 B3ina 
acsa nnvp new ny an»a»a nnw n^nan norten <:bd amta 
nnx nso nnt< nacs> 5>twn jn« M np£ arrau race win "wannai 
p-mn wo i^si i5>n ntrynai p w 26 nnK ivd mriK nan 
!>y ihon nsc p nst? "tod !7 bb& tap ffou inx bv ny 
ona ba "\mbo \ 'vn it nnn ant? wsbo *°n*D by bib ^nabo 
"nasnoa Ty iy 33 mea ma u)e>d M ii>Dn nwi 3iy pts^a. *vaa i>t« 

1 O nan. — 3 A ntem n>a w» cbswra. — 3 AO add la. — * A 
D<na m «a. — * A pVo. — • BM jMninaS ; R jumrt ; A jhtidto^ ; 
O jwiniaS; E jwodiviS. — 7 A nbnan totot Dto urn; RAO continue 
tan. — • AO rrmain. — * AO mm. — "> A ia wi. — 11 R omits rrm ; 
A npi instead ; R continues Dip vans. — 18 A mi, omitting 1D3. — 13 AO 
nrwn. — 14 O adds waon; E omits n*s. — • " RO napi ; A omitting town 
nipi reads dsji Dto .mincrr dvbi D'pincn dh did dhihti did dttb onnosn 

Ss D'3<rv. — M R nsii ; AO read '3 pNiu 'JDD o"» on nn^n nsm D'pniD. 

17 RO D"J5 vrt nm. —"RAO Nil mino nSi ; continues nVi do.— 

" R omits arv'n* ran; A continues Vara nSn. — M A adds oiton vte 

31 AO insert cnb. — 33 A inserts orrtN inura uSi. — 3S A nortn orroyiTOi 
Dn'j'3 D'3T cna< and omits till the next cirra ; O = text, except rmnto ; 

N21 mar. — 31 R idsdoi ; A omits ; nasncai and continues moo orpya ioji . 

" A rrntj. — M R omits mns ; A reads m nsn . . . m 1^0. w E omits 

from p nan till after inn dv and continues uvh sa owo ; A reads p icsi 

nns dv ourt Hat' ts pnsn otd iSmi iSx Dto neeroi. — 38 A 1x10 ; E tu'jd. 

38 A to ». — *> A O hot moon ; A omits note, see previous note. — 

31 R i»rfciD ; A proVc, continuing dud Sn ; E ovrntht* [NBbitr. — 33 A -jSinn. 

13 R 130C nnan ; A mmD in: ; E iodic in: — R ntoiDD ; O pjaioc ; E nannr. 

H 
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ttvn ffiw'»tji»« nso wa nai rbm *vy 'p i»a ton Doi»t3i 
ayiaji ensan awtn .avnaa D ,- in W pa 'na^v ikd miva 

Bit? »31 D'TDItO B^C H5!>i>B> "Ofsb "DD^tJDI : 4 Bi"Wa DHW 

*li>D 'nDtu»i>e» D3W ntMD sac »vm "nai pirn ^a b3e>» ant? 
pto "niatan 5>aa 10 n>or6« 'nnisa any uai ae> "oa^im -wx 
tbi "nanoa Br&n aw n"» M i5>ro »a arrb« wa^ 5>ia' cnx 
bb>i ,6 n«D ino ni>nj iw ia<ai : I6 an^t« dm£ 14 i5w aia» 
oils amaa b<swni ansan n«D^n "nai dwi ioa "anin* 
«w an^t? aunpn " p< ba pto jibv pto -ij>jb> ya a» nonte 
pt*a ntw -inji> av n"a -ytt -fano asnxo rnmi vun px r6nn 
| aw "t am)] *n mw S1 anw b^k ne^B* iba be>i . fe» |>k 
56 ntwbn bwi : 84 an an<j»ai [$>tntw b^k "iDa aan 32 a'Dii>5> 
58 amn' b^n ''mcy inanai S>pm ->™ i>j? mew s, n*ixa!> an:» 
""mtaD ->nji> bid* 'w DtsToi "nam 'nw a^oan >Toi>n awai 
i>e> nap Ben Bnirv nw» e>»m rc>a nai . did pa r6nn ton 
ltrjii .bb> noi linan w snD»»nmK d^wwd t^w pan M tnty 

1 R omit tw ; A N<n p va cwotat. — ' R Neub. nso(i) — 
s E Neub. rawv wni. — 4 inverts c'ttoi err:'!; A obi cm:: ctn 
D'tto Dn'yai ':i 'n corn. — 5 R iy3> D'n' a d«di ; A has dndVboi ; E 
continues lain 1 ;, see note 15. — * R -u <jii piai ':a ante; A piio ■earn cn« 

in ' R otaiffl ; (R E iswoto). — * A i3"?ni ; D'aVim. — * R Neub. nmsao 

(?nns3o) ; A reads nmsai nVjna- rfjun ansa •or. — 10 O inoi. — 11 RAO 
nntaort, but R has instead j'Mi . .. DWto niateorr tarn. — 11 A omits 
■jSrro '3 and reads ov ncj rain®. — "A nmroa. — 14 Instead itav sVi, A pwi ; 
csiin. — " R A DTrts j E continues -aim .-"EAO nws once only ; in 
,BM the one ind ends one line, the other begins the next. — " RAO buni'D ; 
adds D'3i ; A puts tawo after rpti. — 18 CTOl. — 19 R omits here Jo' y-mi ; 
A O here and presently jo'Sn. — M R wi ■vo'i ov na pi osis mini ; 
A (omitting mini) (E ntyi) n»m vah nv Dnesi rncon -pi ostwi ; = text, 
but omits I'jno (and reads uob for in: 1 !). — 11 A iwiirvo ; BM omits here 
to the next (? D'Tirr) dtAn. — "A ocwb, for which Asher suggests edwii 1 ) ; 

E nedn: 1 ! ; O u'dsiS ; for the exchange of : and 1 in A see note 24 " A 

inserts mej ; E mm. — 24 A pu. — ae R i ; A mcon "pro. — "A msia^ ; 
(O rrvsab). — ** R ' ; A omits mw. — " A ixiiu'o. — w R omits these two 
words. — M R roiprj; A miDD ; E nunc ; Mine. — "A inserts lciDn. — 
" A HnwnmH. 
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bai *w pxa 'ra nain bbvh 'vbini wra arb pai oyn» 
»5>ini 'nonx naip anai ane anma s n>nn» an^as? $>ai jo* 
i>ao 'wj; pjnui B'oan nnsiri 'BiTrai an* nam dxini -njpo 
^kies" **ay^i tmon rvaa "awn B'oan nns^ an^ *)k>n 
pto nea p5»aiK "pro zbwv '^ato p»x ^at* 7 an -inn 'cmsh 

N^J/ cnaa in nnyoa aw oni nmnc | ansa ansai!> am p pnie> 
tft?paei • boib 11 B'o'ni 'inae>n p pn I0 Bn*o» i>a a^ynoi 'twin 
hun iee> naya Brvi>y onw nta i>y " 'n'a'pn ya!> anam 
nxo ioa na tw nhun *vyn "do^bi «o^n 14 <tMK anmvi i>a 13 S»xn 
cnttn <iB> pai -"wn pn *nx toe>:n 17 ports' Ben -"aw 0k 
roW "Dnatn .anb "anvt ana 'a in "mo am .pun 
u< ?]Jtuw2 av B'yanN B^ynoi "nso:ia3e> B'anp nVan m."b "nam 
pa D"nNoi 86 nine a^yanx ioa bb> m ."'ntaa awn ani^n 
b6» ioa M nunon 5>aa atri - !8, N3n nwnon »o -"a'a-Di ansa 
ansipi a^ym naina *a iso n-nxa 31 *N:n *vyi amn' p|^>k ,0 nwo 
.poi>e> xipan nnNn twson jidin bb>i - M p^D 33 To "ji>no 8! nwi 

^Jf .B'DViai | nuj nai 36 na' *vy N»m town pn aw 36 ND^nai 

1 R omits n viaVi here ; A continues jo'to» yiM omitting -owe. — * A 'MB toi 
c-nrrn ; O cmnvr to ''»» toi ; RAO continue onnco. — • inserts 'byai 
now (dittogr. ). — * So R ; MS. crran ; A omits 'n'n'y\. — s AO tics. — 
• A inserts Toa — 'A DmonEVi. — " A p«. — 'A roru ; (E D'mai). — 10 A O 
Drrn v. — 11 A ow ; inverts : roruwm ,d'3yb o'd< jo ; A continues o<»pam 
Ton. — 12 A Dnjn '3D^; E 'n'jota. — " R ay\ ; A dji, A suggests to add to. — 
" RA insert yw. — 15 R Dotooi, cp. note i, p. no ; A dso'toi; EcHWfan; A 
omits nVnjn n?n. — "0 adds inre ; (E omits nwa , cp. note 30). — " R pnto. 
— u R (sic) D'HTMn pn tin ; A waxi pn rnsi ; A omits the following pun . • . pal. 
— "A continues oVran vto -fran in ; E -jten in. — M O oimn. — 81 RAO 
c-awi. — " A omits. — " R tijms^ ojnp ; A onai tnpj E ana owp. — 
54 RAO insert to. — ss R nVua. — M n«D m:na. — 37 A ontn D>nmi 
nsrai ; D^m instead cs-oi. — " R omits from nunon to ni:non ; 

A (E war, Edd. C and F w) D'»:n n:nnn mm. — " A adds iSsn. 

30 E omits niHO, cp. note 16. — 31 Etd 'Mjm ; A t» hrm . — 11 EAO n'm . — 
ss A its neon ; E mw con. — 34 A adds (E n-ra» warn) im? nirom pwj 
invn, and continues (E po^nc) poto pots cw . — [1 R noti wai u ni ; 
A omits till wm. — "A adds i(ou;E inq . 
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nwn 2 de> w ?VDnD wio K»n 'kud^ 'Jtro uv new 
'an '<3*ii Nvne> '^an *nap Den r^nra nm* uwni nvi>j 
rrjavi pan ^an ?a i>KiQe> an 'ova bx myD 4/, an ^"r "ua 
at? iw ma'tr wii "rn rra wji 'train rvha p npia p 
TiDMn ran 'awas^ tw y» dk»»i :nmin n-np rfoina 
awee* nnix 9 i«npi nnw uai mjatrai d^but' nayo ^toe" 1336? 
uw Kivna Dia tfn u naj»^ ntm nr dew : 10 Ky*nnja n?x 
Dsn :ma nap bv to "onifv ca^x n^tr ma Den •"wninja 
aw ntj>»n 1B droi .onnap rv:a5n "Demo rvai iwoen an nwa 
*n£ 16 jd* bit | ps ntnpjn sat? px nana inn dk»di :n5>'n^ 
mvTn D'oin db» "nnanoa dv u K"a "|i>n» paxn *u:a nyje> 17 p« 
'n n&*i Dni>&> r^ETSDn two N»»nai -""noti h eox nya D'snpirr 
dv 83 dvin ra -|5>n»i ni>H3 -to to «Drvi>y bmo "town pn 
Dna Sy tw nnwai M n^HJ ony oni> cm .jibv nn "ann ra 
any ya 58 ay pnna pt6 ra xab\- w bbv bbvb csbim "hrrby 
nano im orebna 30 dw any »aa D.m .Dnna ^ya "arrow 

1 A mioS; E rw-iicS; A, presently, n'dtio. — 1 EA na. — 

* E to nap, Neub. >"iap i E omits the word, A suggests its insertion. — 
' A m ua "wi 12*3-11 hvw> ai ; an ft xa "nn an nrw un. — 8 A vrasi ; 
E omits N'aan. — '0 '«nm ; E A wd: nVun win bit. — * E here a'nE'un, 
but presently 'rvBw; E here avrert, there awo. — " EAO ncaa. — 

• A pipi n»:»«i. — 10 tai -inn. — 11 A -naM; E -u'sM. — *' E omits 
from after the preceding wnma "ittN till here ; AO omit those two words 
and E A. have here ma ntm to -raw instead of mo nee to nfli presently. 
(Probably R skipped from TOM to while BM repeated 'ma suggested 
by i«n.) — " AO "iN-wo. — " Dsmoi ; E?AO continue cm&i (text 
'rrJoVt?). — " EA omit till the next ocm; A has a|. — " A Jd , '»»; 
O ]«D^». — " EAO omit ps. — u A ciw ins. — 19 EO omit 
nna-ina; AO continue Dsn. — M B omits from owpn and reads (Or.) 
KOTiai Dmn'n c:in etc ; Neub. ndti tmi im cam doi ; Ed. C has 
xo'n aan ':a ; Ed. F novi a3T 'a ; Ed. Freiburg moti pw *2a. 
The later Editions followed by A read run aan owpn onwn D<3in dwi 
ndti ; all continue sn'rai ; (MS. has ton twice). — " «ino »'tt:n j;n'noei. — 

M E ■j'jnD. — " (A mcs) -ws rrtc — 31 A ennn. — '* E omits ivhru 

at E omits O'w ; A cfrto cu crh j'si ; E = text. — * O omits — 
" E Gr. cs D'pn-ra, Neub. cai D'pmn; Edd. pmn. — " A Dn'asej 
O Drr:a\u. — 30 A D':inn. 
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• 'Krba 13 iob> Vnpi "NOan Wn»a cini'n ano 1 1 ^Bnn!> cb> 
nap J»d to nD3ai> iidd db»i . 5»J»unn^ *db> 3iir '33 i>3i 
Pn DiTni toboi • s nihu ma's cnnap f>yi nnw ^nb^o man 
k^i d^n5)bb*3 n!> njni> ^Nprn* i>B> 'vnaya jau d^w din 
hind b^b> ma mi 'tinjivip i*yi> j^-o % vhv dbw :nnwa 
son na cjdv 3iv 10 ^d «]dii win an Naa an iap db>i dhi;v 
b6b> dbtsi •qi» ?aa i>NiB" db» p^anoi .ntwa mxi inx i>3 ysi»i 
Dtwi • M W33n nsnpircn aim 111 mp ob>i " nnat? pvi> niNDia 

'11 N3'pV '11 rVITJf 'H NlDn 31 1«P tlB-l "013 i>N 133^ ai» 

'ii in 'i "Dni3p db>i 18 i3ioriD lasi? cn» db»»i : 15 ndii 

1flj|> "OV DBt31 • 18 NIK 311 illlnD 311 flHIip '11 »3N1 ilW 

"dv DB731 .rfcyu M na3 vhn -frm "rvpiv i>B» nap | bb>i ^nji 
.VJai* no33i i>nj pa ,4 viw i^on itjj S>b» lisp obi naip i»j£ 
"dw ttbtsg&irfy 'i>njn nmn db»i -"biw ttafo niia«? ids ""dpi 

O^NyOB^n BE> CR31 ! 'JJJ1BT3 5>B> 13Hn a8 ai>NQ »3N |3 ^ 113p 

: 80 mB>ip5» 



1 A co WDrrt . — 'A Biton vto n<a:n Taping. — * E mSa 13 ; A mvto n. — 
* E omits. — * (E?) AO nViu (A nca) nca napi nap to toi; A continues 
rtrui. — * E omits chwi; A napa; E and Ed. 0. maya. — 7 A adds 
cfcen v'n . — " A neto. — * E rogtaripta ; A O rwisip •»« (E tot uissisip te). — 
M = text; E inverts: win ail tpv 'n, omitting vd; A rpv 'n. — 
11 A transposes : niNDnD vhw rtnEW p]rt. — - " E A lap. — u E omits N'asi ; 
A adds ortcn vfr. — " A ov (E cunDfi) cntf nca 1 ! oraai. — 15 E omits 
M'ps 'n ; A »cn 'aii na'pp 'an 'n-ictt 'an up o«n, omitting mis 'n ; O omits 
th is passage from owdi. — " E na-irra. — " E nap ; A suggests this word. — 
" E nto noi win an mine an rrnaip mw 'n m 't ; A mm' 'an m 'ai 
kin 'an ininD 'an nnaip 'an ; »- text, except for the last name an 

nik nit (mvi is probably a slip corrected in the next word 

» E ci' <sn; E inserts -fino. — " E (Or.) roi, (Neub.) wt; O ; 
A and E w^. — 41 E AO vrpns ; E nap ; A adds oibicn vto. — M A nca ; 
E no-a. — " has or ; Aw ftaD, after neip. — M E A omit rtjn. — 
,5 Omits o«ji. — " O ^nic'D. — " E nw 'D. — " E aS»D ia»; O p» 
a>ADia«. — " E raiwon toto ; O lorro. — M O niwnp 1 ) ; A omits from 
noan evi, and has a | indicating a lacuna. 
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pnjn D'niaan m» J "Tjn rutwr cn*io *?%nrb 'pmo ptra D,Ka > 

DP 6 D'N3B> ni3'B» 'PKH 4 n$>1J B>tn DJ1 ffou nnDB> 'fstOB" DB» 

• any 'nniD db> D'toi p^o 7, jbo mtwi 'jb i>j> ''Jim 4 ntnj3D 
taprrv rmwD 10 ^wo ibd ptwioi "mxa ntnpjn nt>n: tt dpi 
npi>n nwj 11 5>NpTrv i>K> nap . artisan on u p*npi Nvun 
ravsn Nin nniN "rant? ar» "noan vbw rWn bi 19 dv i>33 
M tnpn bnj iva db>i .ntn ovn *iy pp ps'Diei niWisn ps^m 

18 'ID i>31 • DHSD "DP W l6 JV3D1 p,B>K*l TV3C1 15 DnSD t&O Wffl 

"Sfomrfc db> cson ffwn ptosoi "vnso dp b>hp^ p ii> puc 

^Npim nD33j» p«n HMK 21 J>J? pTIW PCO noi D-13 pND 

taeoi i^n ffri w onssi nwpipi mt>m nojab .k»3jh 

D'N3 28 ^KJ)DB^ ^1*IJ '33 84 DJ) ^Np'lti nD335» i>3fl Q«p "WIPD 

1 E 'o 'n D® owi ran 'o vavn 'xcA wnpo mpo (Neub. inw) irnw ; A wwi 
dw 'o 'o D'na Bsn 'o ron crn ■» Dipwr. — 9 OA is. — * A omits. — 4 A swan. — 

• E A O D'M. — ' MS. tNTao ; B in:ao, as usual. — T E ia for 'aa, hence 
A cittsi ow. — • '» 'iniD ; A '3a o'miD. — 'A Nipsi Vi-o ; E sryp ; 
E rrv'E ; O H'nc ; A ntd ; (Neub. reads in B hd< for tt and strikes 
out jwaioi). — 10 A Vna ; taj. — " EE add N'un. — 19 E AO cvn ; 
E uvrt *a Ton. — lj A omits iron vhv. — 14 R ETipn. — " B omits till the 
next d<-ibd. — "O rvai. — 17 A ow w. — u B A omit 'O. — " A as; 1 ) ntc. — 
50 AO invert: ow WornS. — 91 BO omit joss to; A oos» te vo nm, 
otherwise — text. — 99 BA omit the next passage, from after N'a;n tapirr 
till tapim. — " B TprtD ; O inno. — 94 B toi ; E reads '» 'Vna cai. 

90 In MS. BM follows here a piece that belongs earlier, viz. : beginning 
fr:vnpn p:io, p. to of Ed. Asher, last line, and ending -fmn pirro, p. «o, 
line 4 ; this is not due to misplacing of leaves of BM, for the straying 
piece is not on a separate leaf, nor does it begin and end at the first and 
last lines but distant from them ; therefore the writer of BM must have 
had the misplacement before him. At the beginning of the errant piece 
he wrote on unconcerned, although the passage gives no sense ; but here 
he endeavoured to produce some sense by inserting the words which are 
here put in brackets between the end of the stray piece and the resumption 
of the broken text, viz. : D'«a (Vssow *trav rrw) -pan pirro mpo no wi 
VcnnS etc. The words 'jntdhj' >Vna which occur both at the break of the 
text and at its resumption, and the mention of my, are suggested from 
the part immediately before the irruption, so that it seems that the 
copyist became aware of the misplacement and also of the place where 
the text had beon interrupted. 
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3 niNDna nra tm\ : W> yvp p»y 2 ami nnryi Wm .T33n Ma 
nnx WD33 »na*»3i« nai . 4 ^n-jb^o d-b^n mtpyma Dan .n^ni> 
• nya^ nap mm 'wwp id nwai : 6 .T3bS> nap mm tkd 'n 5>e> 
QHin- otf a^sriDi 10 hud an no»i .'Non -13 n«w 8 an riD3a\ 
M33 aim refon in uaijp *>-ia»i> p<>«d nyanx new : " dv fea 
"'^anxa lamai p^o M w: hid* m thw "iun o'sipan cwafo 

ID onai d'jti niDN "mtyy mt?y pai "nott- cmo mo | M ww« hdk 
22 Dnt?j> "]i>ne 21 udd pam ni?y»i» iy 20 p33DD hrjja tvi>iy 19 ne> 
"mis nypai own ;o m rb& 2 *iainai "dwj pan 'a pi>m 
on .d*iw» 27 d'jinb ma Dt?n M naa!» dv -sn Dtwi .mnnn ny 
riD3aJ» niKD-ia b6b> atpoi :n<3Bi> nap xini nhsj pnv 't noja 
chao bw 25 ma nDJan mpoai ma -iro 28 iw n"y xuan i>Nprn» 
nap nojan "ninsi row noaan ivnai rmsa hsoi h:o 30 pai 
oyioTpn r»» "wo T» na» p':ai r6na nao vi>jn w i>Npm< be> 
•"wwnnBO my )ta& a*vm tfrtt 3l n"bi rrw t>d 83 -fan 
•ww im ixo naa «vu mpon nn xbn n-3D -pno h« 
twna 5>maa B^n my owan 5»ai .-roan ."ma nro -irrc 

TD eyo tsnpti '-vA trvpo am iy oipo mm .ipoa | "hqwr 

1 R « ia<ton ; A nw latoin; O cw 13'ton. — 2 A mm. — » R j^n ; AO 
read pyo nwan rrwrt dwsi. — « R unw ; omrm ; E Hrwo onn> 
(a combination of both readings?). _ « K omits mis; O omits »ik 
via ; E reads (ins • • •) nsai*. _ « A omits till the next nw<>. — ' R 
nwLp, see note 9. — 8 AO an, omitting ncaai. — » R man. — 10 R no 'i ; 
A n<MO an; E no an; O nws 'n, aU omitting reMl. — » A inverts': 
cmrv ov toa. — » A tuh&h, Ed. C. ton 1 ;; E and Ed. F. -mM. — » RO 
■pm ; A - » E tnm ; '2. — 15 R (Neub.) nma an ; A wrai 
wann own. _ » O ijiioi. — 17 R omits from the preceding noM ; 
A ffjp twd TO3 .-"AO rrncyi m«» ; E tw — »• R nna© ; O dw dt« • 
A cnai cw. — » K tido; A pawn. _ » R A njoo. — » E\- 
2 » A im d<t nam. _ " R msi. - " R nrm ; E continues na tot tt. - 
m ™ J A "BA - " R i. _ m E te noN _ a A 1TO3 . . n R 
(Neub.) n o>pnai is illegible (or omitted?). — » A to pal; (E to }ai).— 
"AO nrmi. — 32 A adds ;nan >iia )a; O adds Hi tvvn. — M (R?) AO 
omit -fixi D'JiDipn. — » A otbSwi rrcom. — •» A inw M>sirroa. — * O -is — 
" A I in: (E iron) ™ isoi iso (omitting mo; the | probably indicates 
lacuna or illegibility). — 38 O topin<i ; E N'a:n l)Hp,n'i. 
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pa s DHin^ nvo33 'va | n"a '-ixua Tyai -atou ffiw onsanTD 

• ronon tin p^in "imn »a i>p*m ~aya new 4- pa 5>ki "nson 
D'yax 'ro 5>a» e»e> 7 hidj? p'jao ni»wn e>tn rhra 'no'jsi 
"3Qi> oen .D'iri 9 <piDa bw ant nvms onwjni 8 ann *|D33 B'amsi 
tran 3W njvbyn nmoai .mt^y wa w I0, 33t«3 nimo jrwn 
"anew rbvn *vy "into ronoi :*in n»a "weo ay 11 ni>« 
".mica pkk> d'dtidi ntni D'-ion p« "torn Tyn napna pi>nD 
D^nan b»b>jk nai .nix-inn 5>ao minD3 wbtt Dwai nyat? p« baa 
DBtsi .tjufa "w 5>33 V1V "D'Dionm naan i>aa D'inv b^bidi^q 
vebK m nwan ioa n3i r6vu "ry K'ni "any pn njnpjn jj»h^ 
Tidd "mp torn nbna torn 52 nan 5>e» nosa nainai ."5>sriB»D 
|bv dcoi tvTo^no a"» na amap mye nap a *nnni .nDja5> 

• 28 iTnia*in3 i>'o a^t? w ^n»i nsnnn "nonpn i>33 son "ba^HD 
» D3a>i> ait* 'ja fftPTi am at? M w> naaj poix run 

bns ai i!>nD aco 3npi • 3< M3ime> a^ipym a'^ron <jbd 
ton .n*y bwi "n«by rojaa a^snoi 83 i>jne>n3 b'b^n w nE>be» 
psi ."b^i nna <J3N n«m tro iwn n:ae» nonpn M n«i>yn 
wi>twi itfN w tn» pnN Bipo *ivj nana i>e> po-ism no»n 

1 BM -iKi:a; B Tua. — 3 BO omit D'-nrrt. — » As note i. — 1 BA 
.-pa pal; E and Edd. po h» pai. — 8 A omits inrt. — • BO rc»i. — 
' B omits 'nor. — * amai ; A reads rpaai ama cdiso. — * B (and E) 
omit am; A 'picua ant to nvnw. — " B '«« to. — 11 A omits jw and 
reads rrnan. — 13 B h<ib:. — 13 MS. tnim; B ro'ioai omitting the next 
three words. — '* O dtoj iD3 ; B i; EA ncto; E omits rfivu, 
A puts it after fr"0 (from correction in the margin?). — " B 
N'n. — " B mns ; A eniM. — " B onansim rroan to 'riv ; A rroan toa 
Disncnn (E noan), omitting o'snv. — ** B Sa ; E <:<d toD. — u O = text ; 
B Neub. jdt (Gr. n>np:n jh^-h 1 ;) 'pn c»Q' a ; A to (E i:si"a^) ptrm'j 
)cn ttvn D'O', and continues rrrnan vrn. — w B (Neub. and Gr.) omits neon ; 
A rraen; E = text. — 81 B omrr. — 21 kit. — 33 B nVna wm nc:a 
(?rvaa) iiap ; A ivaa nap avn nMu no:a ; BA omit all else. — 3 * B ruin. — 
35 (MS. taaa 1 !) ; B "q'NaS ; O continues nvti. — 36 A roioTpn. — 31 A urn 
•jSntt. — "AO TiTnaima pVo. — 33 A omits <isn. — 30 BAO lawa tcw. — 
31 BAO omit I'no; A has instead. — 33 E i; A ever. — 33 B 

D'Tin', see note 4, next page. — 84 A n ,v Ssi nvDJaa p'j'iBno. — "A omits 
rp'torr. — 36 E (Neub.) on'rah rvu H'm. — 3T A I3:iaii3 pmHi roian n<ai 
KPTp' una Jins ; also has 'j pmw. 
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dtik "ma trawn 'anna din pN ^ '"fa ,<n 'I ' ^ 
nyc? '5>y k^k ntoy 'rb pro onn s napio p« ron 4 n<a i>N pto 
p«i 10 \btt ntnpan »nown dpi anis naen 8 *njDai'S lew bna 
o'tnpan ja-na pro "hidn nn ny "ttonawn ps i>ai "rwa'D 
ma "D'PDyno cm "nsnan oni : jm*a -ina "S>y aotwn paani 
rbm two "pw maio "p» "naanoD nys? un onxun 
JD jrm an | bnpi i»np !0 b i>y dib6 ii>«n ntapn ba nwn onb |nia 
nianoi mann M ^ proaoi niBni "nansDn nnpb vi>N D^a on o 
mm ni^nn i>aaa twrun nu« "nwpnaia i!> e»i .pan ,d sn» 
"nwpnaiaa £ e»i ofa woo ^iab "ta din fw vnnx nWiao "ino 
pn "ywn yiac "!>aa jm> do pun nniDai D'pwai mw ^ 
Tioi>nai piDsa "Darn i>na wy ewn '"'pmo pxo ptraoc? noo 
"pypet? M nyn i>aN -nv !>aa $>me»o o»an lariat? i»y "o^aitn 
•"DOJDni anm byi ^on !>y i>na poo N«no wn "rtaan vm 
naaioa win "pawm rrwn bv "nanson T^on new ova 
n^inoai D'aina wai» "i>nan ii>on rvao win pN'aoi "nation 
<vei>n 42 nanoat? Dnvrm .raw "cni!? "na^oon nny Nim 

1 R (Gr.) jwato* w>n, (Neub. = A); O jws'Sxn (contraction); A ;trtN; 
E jmo'Sk K<n. — 1 R (Gr. and N.) -p T-r ; O "psto imti ; A -pi -wii ; 
E -pum. — * (R omits dim through similarity to p« and continues 
in cjwn); ROE A insert here pm, followed by: R (Gr.) rpp; 
(Neub. sic) enp ; O enp ; E A isip. — * O A m'tn ; E k"J'S>» ; continues 
tvm. — 'A ncpion ywn. — * A dtp. — * A omits. — 'A Bmsoa'w, to 
which E adds enpo ; both omit oni*» nam; O nsDD^H. — * R Dm 
(n»npjn ?) mown. — " A — 11 R rmaw ; Hnao ; A waa'D ; E n'U'd ; 
Ed. C. «na>D. — la and Edd. C and P D'Dninn. — 15 R (Gr. and N.) ; 
A rocs. — 14 R to D'ravn pmj (Gr. pnj-ru) pw ; A ■» f»3ia (E warn) p«i ; 
O has pjiu ; Ed. C. paij. — 15 A c<tt:njn. — " R O'ptwnon, omitting om ; 
OA omit D<pcOTD. — " R Gr. n<:T3»; Neub. irnDw; A nwion. — "A 
nisvn. — 14 OApsri.-* 1 R toi. — al naoon, see notes 36 and 40. — 

M A V3E^. — "0 omits till the next nwp-DiDa " R mm instead of inn ; 

E omits it. — " A 'win. — "A omits the a in this word. — " R inserts 
feai ram mv taa. — w A rottn rcw. — " R pmoo and adds taa con n^in 
D'aim rp* i yiam snao. — " R can aim Vm twsi Dan trttni. — !l O inserts 

ww. — M Rnra; E pn. — " Aowpoo; R inserts win " O n';ij 

" A D'jjcn <m. — »« O naoDn. — " RO caawi. — »• O fjon ; A inserts 
"frvi tw. — 3 » R omits. — w O rencn. — 41 A mahA. — 42 R inserts ona ; 
A inserts na. 

a 
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WIN pKlip 'Q^NVOB"! .'flbwfl B>xn TO 'nWW WIN PNTipi 

'to '^ntb" n^np b b nina mt» ii> b»i .'uni psa *i«d 
wsn W"it5» 10 niv 'ps? a^Kyec^n jhn "paoio ton 
131 omin v nnn nmn "enpn nif»np b i»y "nine' nnw ii> 

Qipt? ls Wiai>OaB> ilOIN bt3 IK nW IN ^NJIOK" 1 C3N 13 5>3B> H1X 

♦ rvoo 18 nNO win ppta "vaai> mp' n!>b> <d 5>ai mb> mi vaa$ 
li>in Nina- "wn tav ba "onwn pi | nun p D'ena iep pabvn 2D 
MN13 m p lawxi* i*n ie>y vaai> jnnaoi i>nan "ii>on »aa nw*i5> 

did i>y aan Nini ."iiNn p n3T'd!> pno n6oj>n nawh w 'noiNi • £ 
-hid naaxon bi -wnt b nina naaxoi nopn w naa *'K»3ii>i 
ibon <aai> Nai 23 vb awa nono nmni "im nmn 5>jn .i>na pi> 
none M m»? ND3n i>y M inawi wab Dip> i^om !5 m ptwoi 
•£on ya niN^ D>Nan " D^Nyoe»n <3$>o t>ai "nvah ii> me>yi> 
none nix p yj naaa iNDaa asw "niw b>n-ii .vaai> onoiy 0*70 
Na» >a ly vi>aT pao ppwoi so mwo oats' hd» n^> M aman n«pS> 
'w N3B»i M |NDNnai Dnai nyat? "ni^np 5>ai .tfoy nnp* ii>i n^s? 

1 After topjn : R taw rvrtj ton ; A wjn« (E and Ed. C 001) mi nVu own ; 
evidently V, the abbreviation of tone, was read ooi and as this gives no 

sense it was turned into dji in Ed. Ferrara. — " R mis; A -fnxi in 

5 taw (suggested by the preceding passage?). — * E D'tasowm. — 

• R shortens this passage into m (sic) rvi arvo * awijn ; A in p mj-i»d ; 

.0 timt p «:td ; cp. note 19. — e R nYinpn to. — ' A -p rein • R poo. 

» RAO p o. — 10 RO larra; A omits.— 11 A omits rrno. — " A taw.— 
13 R wrotea* now to w '>tastw is 'mn> tow j A cmnn ctaioc m 12 to 1 ? 

woto toaw noi« ton in ; O = text, except tarotp m<« -a "A v:eo. 

" R omits ; O nwo. — " R mm D'«. — « Also O <«jnn ; A omits ; 
R continues -]^rro. — 18 A d<iow. — » E AO = text, except A hsthtA ; 
O ltoH. — ,0 R AO wtel. — a A m, and omits the rest of this passage 

(censorship?) till after O'OS nnp\ — 2a R omits vV» iiro. 33 R ira. 

" RO maun. — " R ms iicN. — a « R nasVi. — " RO taroc; 

R omits the next four words. — " n'jij. -»K 'icon. — » R and omit 
the rest of tlie verse, adds '131. — 31 OA insert yin. — *> According to 
Giunhut, R contracts the two names into j'nctbi; Neub. marks no 
difference from A ; A ;mc.-oi ; E (ncip. 
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• tvbn \id vnx rrojn • 1 n«jtwi nawi e>*n n*y '«m new ny 
fiaw mi nann nryfo 'm . Twbvn raw ! w ta^n 'h 
N^aan 5>kicb> *ry Drive mm nun mi rox p nrv^K '">i • rwnn 
4 ayju Dniiwn w ioa niTon jj£ tyjnv vriNi kwi .*»mpn 
1KB •won 'ni • "wisnn raw two Kim d»p mpon rvac pra 
t'^vacn 'rawi K>ia sra ijn 'ni >nwn rnnwi mi nnann 
'n .rwocn na<e»n tJ>xn Nim nawi xipjn 'mi tnry 'm 
■oxnDa p 'Nat :rvjwnn rawi B>tn 14 tiro lax mpsn cmax 
KD nana ppoyno jw 11 Dotaa | mtj>y owipjn om . Dvon i>ya wn 
pan ws W> pn on yiatyn na' !>aai : 13 -nax 'ansa n^k "lnx 
mi 14 Kin ^nidb> am vsb D^>a Deals' w dvo pn • 13 DHinvi 
W "]H? w na<e»rt B*n D^tia mK'yn Dy new • I6 pnj na'B" 
uwk xnpjn "xnDn p iwri D^a b& l, mi2\ >anb» D'Kan 



1 R inverts : mwn nro'n mm D'iSrt j:d vn» rran 'h ; this was also 
the order in the source from which BM is derived, as the context and 
the i of man 'm prove; likewise in the source of EA, which have, how- 
ever, preserved only (E rracn) n"sen n»n D'ltoi po | 3pS' jwi, they omit by 
dittolepsy from 'itoi to ciSn ]jd (by the | Asher probably indicates 
a disturbance in the text) ; E A also omit na'BTi ; cp. note 8. — * E no ; 
A wm-i; cp. text below after nib 'n. — 3 Instead of >mpn: R wiin; 
A oihvn vbs ; E omits. — * R d':moi otiydo. — • R omits rwDtann and the 
rest till after rwwnn, leaving only the words ro'evi iid tnpn rwawi. 
This is one of several evidences of wilful contraction by the copyist. — 
* EA rriDn '-\i. — 1 EA omit ny«m. — " E has here no'cerr hjni, 
and from what intervenes between these two words the following 
sentence is formed : rwran rancn Ein rmw 'n and put above after 
rrimnn (perhaps from a correction in the margin) ; A has | indicating 
a disturbance in the text before him. — 9 A omits till the next cm ; 
the word seems redundant here. — 10 E nsBiaK. — 11 A >n:nDi ja 'n 
D^tai Dwpjn en n>Tsjsn nvrm vtr\ ovan tea. — u R »3-crt k'jm ppramo pK® 
Has, and continues tal. — 13 R omits O'Trrrr. — " R Vine 'l jw; RA 
omit Kin. — " R A aps< pw. — " RA rnrwn (E wi) too. — 17 Here 
begins MS. = Oxford, see Introduction. It coincides with the text 
except when the contrary is stated in the notes. — " RAO Diowiai, 
R omits aVo to. — 13 RAO wen p Sk<3T 'i. 
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rh 



s ipikh ixb Nina* rns ynt nsc* $>y 1 nru!> nayo peix | ncyi 22 J 
*D»N2n o^inn B<»jy5> niKpuiai 4 avian a^nj cm » nwi '-py 5>t? 
DW3 b?6 tj" a!>i3i B^ana nvun dw ib3 aci ."niNsmn5> 

• ifofl pBBB 'DJ-lsriO BB> K3'B> ffon ^31 « T ^n JV3B D31V Joi 

• "ItmoTD b& mix pipp "jib-ik bpi "amx d^kbib am 
i>33 nann ano pva tMraoan en/won b u anaiNt? ;ib-ik torn 
14 anjni> nnnrw iy i>n3 ^333 "a™ nnw inx i>3 'hdiki . 12 -i»yn 
mpboi ."]i>Bn rv3B o»D3isriD w awn tei "spwn <bu 
pnw -maa^ "W3$> n^in "into Tnt* i»3i ornt 'vpjd nnrb 
-mxi inn i>3 inn) *vyn nwxi nispnaisn "viaa B*"iii> djibb b.-6 
''pmi ibnn *vps onis p5wb> "enm tnn i>33 '3 :ni33i» m^i? 
5>3i . 20 D3tiS>i Brmai> a^iro anix anjn!> 'nun on arm 
pa D'frn pa 82 TN133 21 "vjo tptan W npnsi> iban nciy m 
bp cm : 24 j«3j»n nts naitai? irmui 2S TDn t^x "tf>Bm . bwpo 

BPBTI3 BW I Dm 55 i>N-|E»B nnW ffrti Q , y3ns 1B3 "isnj33 D 

*m~ft ohm tjiflsn BiW3i ?vun itan 27 nnn 113331 "m^eoi 
rfoun naw ctn . S9 nia^* mtry • 28 nuns ppoyna nia^ 
onvB Kim (sic) 3 <"b apy pw rmp two ^y p $>nibb> 'i 3in 

1 R omits maS "uso ; E reads iron -oro. — ' K inn or -inn ; A -man. — 
' R A -ran. — 'A oynvn. — 4 R omits. — * A adds di. — 7 R omits till 
the next "fmn. — * A DJicn\ — * R wis (this suggests a lacuna) ; 
A substitutes for 'la cm: ND-irvi) is. — 10 A adds Vnj. — 11 R Jnpo ikt ; 
A (Nnrono nsi. — u R vsi nwnnn inn D'nso:n ; A omits from ino. — 
15 R omits. — "A omits till the next Dny-ft, continuing pmo which 
argues a lacuna. — 15 R omits Fpinn wj. — 15 R omits. — 11 A omits till 
the next irviVi. — 18 R toto. — w R Bin ton inn ta omi jmin Tin 'kjni ; 
A omits TTiaaVi, otherwise like text, but continues «Tpo Dnw ayiM 
'« dm ibon. — 20 A Dan 1 ) noVim. — M A -n? 1 !. - "EM isnii; R t-ih ; 
A and so each spells throughout. — 33 R lDn. — 34 R omits mi 

i"»n. — " R dhw rj 1 )** o'jn« mm \D'i ; A Dnw fj'im wo lMnm d\d ci. — 
" A inverts : icp«)nai rrfna. — "At nnn 'tm nian.— 28 A moo mini. — 
" R omits from the preceding my©' ; A rra'»' n«» TJ>1 coi ; both con- 
tinue . — ao Evidently a copyist's misreading (from a faded text ?) 
for 'lftr, since the brother is a Levite ; R 'Virr ; for A see note i on 
next page. 
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nwbw "^neo roanee* p« anyo nuio pN nan mi noi Die ntyi 
N'ni mxi *iyB>a rbnm n^onn rpa ny "uidinb i?m ■'own 
n^ann rva *ty i^in tone* imai D^wne* rbmn n^ann ira 
3 ba nrcina mw csfai boni panto -vo n;a D'tsaita obia B"i>nar> 
na^a i»e> tnpjn hun dnpioi own 4 Knot w 

)~0*™o l^en «wk Q^tf 7 Dn»ito 'hia i>ipa | oibv ii» pirnn 
"nrana njaa Bii>B> 10 Dn^y tern vuaa (Bio) "ptyiD Nim * o^two^n 
Dnnn nni> tnvn yv i>"uo3 nhyi "nixann rva -ixn *iy 1? mm .v 
lnhtj "an i>y win c'riasyci p^anei "^tyjet?' <oan itsipn 
!>»: visb ptwoi oniN "pao 18 ton ia into • jok " S>an paiyi w vn'om 
W» woo anaco Dm one'!' M |niai "ariDa "ntvnt? inn win w ume>i 
.•■ma ninety am - M ani>e> mpn i^on t ntrntj>o 33 cawta^i pun 
ny nai> $>pnn ma net? 5>y i^ini "n^enn rvao trcv -ja into 
aaa^s? ijr naaa -inaa SB jmt<a ,7 a»ai>in "bttyaw <5>nai iaiD*i« 
nat? 2B i?y Kin -\m -pnn wittai oa na new "j-na aw* xin laimta 

DIPD WltO at? D*IK 015? ««♦ 65^Sy 80 .131571 5>3 WIN 'ncic? man 

: 11 Ton s^n torn .fUBTi 5>aa *wi* 'id-wo ttxi* uw -l^n tp tytq 

1 R .D'snn i -jSnno aiso «iw cns\ <ioi no-uvn a-» no; Aui (E to) 
D-win nicto -jVto ansa mana p» nci didi 'to <hdi a-». — > R continues : 
msaa nvhd ntenn rva ■» ; A n<a «>m maia -©©a H'rro ntonn n'a (E is) 
nbnan ntem ; both omit till the third rritrn n'a (end of line a) ; then R 
continues cioiani, A D'S^inn. — * R omits caev; A xsoni D'cam cwjxn 

">a D^wai nwinn toa. — • RA rnoi. — • RA omit to mo • R m. — 

* RA insert lS. — ' R cSwown tin wjvih; A omits the last two 
words. — 9 RA peso. — » A orrt. — " RE ncona. — u RA -rSim. — 

u R (Neub.) nbcon, see note 35; A n^onn, omitting ira " A cWev. — 

15 R omits. — » A lmrcm (Neub. strikes out the first i of the next 
word as wanting in R; but perhaps he intended to strike out the 
second 1 of iniTDm). — " R d*o. — " R Kim, omitting -p ™, — »» R 
lcmtti. — » A omits. — 31 R onbe D'Hde. — ffl R imi. — » A mnoS, 
omitting pun tai. — »» R adds Dnnoo ova. — 81 R (Griinhut) rtcen, see 
note 13. — * A ctesow. — " R has na:a here, instead of two words 
later. — » E Dmrfl':na. — » R 'w wa mrro pirr ; A tea -pm ; E = text. — 
30 R omits from this n:»n to the next n:»n ; A continues cud cwo -na»' nSc 
cipoa on*. — » ncn ; A Tcm lira. 
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Biwien prno pao ffwn owKn f>y t»i!w mid mra 
J&nn jo 4 run eps 'Ww 2 aip* nye> misai .fnw mon^ 
'3 'a-ben *int< ns? bp6 *idim -ww ppe>ui ewn 1 B'taVjJ 
ioa orwya Kim • a^ayee'Vi «pix 'mnn aii>B> Bai> naa 
}rt^ *mtj» "nam <b i>y lo a5> 'aim B^ncc arwia^ tn>Jy\n ."VJitwn 
11 b Winston 5»ai vn« i>ai :naaa ipm aih? bfi!j |iw nt^n 
niN^tw "nniDK ata !?as "uio-ik "pn3 poiK b v* nrwi inx 
bmn ^tsn 5>y ioip» ata anow " ar^c rvai rva !>a ^jn i>na 5>s? 
mrjji ano -inn la^om 15 mix mm vn« vi>j? iop nn« ays 'a 
i>y imp' n{>sp "aniDK vrw innate »:a "5>y "nye> wisa rrv» 
ansa anh i>vu naaa uid-ik3 atw irixi nn« b?\ s i>n:n itan 
i>a awen twwi '^aiK am arrrpD Don ani» awaoi nunm 
niojn "iw to? a*5»nj awa "i»n:n i?tsn po-wai .an«n ns» 
my iinywai . a^naa nyipn mp» jax | M by al nvacoi ann t|Da T J 
«w irw .mp» M $o3i w *U3i 113 ant awte b^jdi b)i> 
nya Ty !>n B^NUDe^n pipp ana rwa' nnx nya k^k uid-iko 
aan torn «V3B mtrb avn wwa ao pmD pno b"N3i • '"itraDn 
itfKi i»jn ''"b^i !8 is|Dai ante ptw ma!>D »tq boi5>i M rma by 
najvon by> . 32 poo *«yw "Bn5> |W ao mp» 'mn rvbyi naaxb 
ntn naan ba mm ncta aSyn my<:v t»aeo nine "inx tub 
3 ° i'syDty* ^vp ba way B*«ai .nrwi ,s bv3 mix 34 nDa» n^n 
37 oi>ni nonain ntsn a^y nts» d»md !>y D'aam dw an:a a'caii'D 

1 A omits li. — » A D'V rww nniwi. — 5 R twi ; A mbi. — * R inserts 
•fin. — * R A uMi. — * A jnai rm. — T R omits. — ■ E A lis. — • A H^jri 
onto. — ,0 A omits 'aitoi. — u R ta^ vincooD thm tei vui ipwi ; A D»jjeui 
tai innewo tai vn« ta naaa. — " R wonio. — "A d^icn. — "A omits. — 
" R omits vn« ; A omits wn» mm. — " R ns® nnixa cp. note a ; A omits 
it. — 17 A inserts S3. — " R inserts nitoSca; A Sra to ni«totoi. — 
" R omits Vnarj. — * A omits ww to. — 31 (R Neub. nTOtJOi) ; A rmranoi. — 
M RA tat; A omits till the next mp' jin toi. — " R adds rpy\. — 
*• R tei, see note aa. — ** R j»sosn o^dic pipw ; A pip* 
jm»m . — '* A npim pwn oo . — " A rmon . — ™ A ncsoi . — "A omits. — 
"> R rnp> pM; A my dto. — " R Th; A = text. — " A o«visA. — 
" A omits. — "A vivr. — 35 R ov^ . — "A s^wap. — 37 Should be eWi. 
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lew *mvron N'n s mapiyi> w dc»i :!>wro 'm •tjoim 
'm pn 'n DEwnai .dhvt D'b5>k rrm 5 ioa nai *-|tan ro roa 
nhun inn twi T ntn:iai> a'D« w d^di : 6 ^t<yoB» 'm pa' 
» u jawon nnscoD 10 way W pjom ton *na^a "rotas e*n 

1D3 JOiH l!> DniB 5>NyDB» 'a!>D ^31 D^NyDPtt m bv rOlDDil Kim 

B'i'B' ii>no "-won "pna po-ix ^ b»i -nnsun h> "-iwaxn 
pa na nw pa ,s n^yn "!>ao bna ->y» ponxn "proi .p^o 
lira iwai • "now cjpio i>ani nvn ba am • I6 na nny u*tw 
{>«b5> »^Dn ny-pe> nyaoi «^pnn *vtjd cxa w cmn mpD Dipo 
"wioik^ N3i .twn rwm maiy 31 £ onv mntjfo nwin 50 navy 
njwm « M t!Bxn way 5>n fcrun | iten Dts»i vwi "i'a Dy 
^aa jw Kim i>tntf»D am 'wwo vjb^i *ind 26 ^ki^ arm 
nvn .tnpn pu6a 3mai "snip S7 ^nib^ mina 'pai^nuw&i 
d>"di»i ona icnin 'mm mt6xno niw vaa m jwd xbx mirrb 

* nmci i>aiN tw jrvmoi M pNn ^na 'nix pjipi pica nf Dmx 
d£«< jaw .nman bsb obw nam •ruicx 81 $>ya nm E»«a Kim 
pND ta^an owm .""ruga nns cya vbx mtrib bttyav* ^a 
lpywai .v:a iranb prpao 84 p» i>N ptap 3S naoi> nai>5> pmn 
ytnn "uniwi inin a^Ny»B»n hk vmtik 3S Dnmn poixn ya^ 
onown imt< D'mBTDn '"ms? D*K3i .nnnani» win wki . s 't:b vt 

1 A rpv <an. — ' R rrsgpwV. _ » R omits ronon (and nti, Neub.). — 

* A min> fro. — • R omits. — • R rwjn '-n jro 'n sew 'i ; A '1 
jro 'n Wffr. — 7 R ttq^; this name is spelt nearly always like 
this in R (also once in A, see p. t note 4a), in BM the copyist has 
throughout put t instead of the final 1 ; cp. e. g. note 13 and p. r6 n. 22. — 

* A rtumo. — * R omits ; A nD»ta. — 10 R <dii» (see note 34). — u R adds 
toito 'pin; A reads nrrVo trail nnDcoD. — " RA ndeh 103 on'to mm.— 
M R m«. — " A inserts 'ju. — ls R obwaTD ni:V>M. — " R omits fron» 

pa ; A nD pro pro pi no 'cw fa. — " A omits the last three words. 

" A Dt) mpo tsti -pmi. — " A omits. — 20 A inserts la. — » R 
omits. — a R wuwa rrocl. — » A omits. — M R (Neub.) i:ncn 'DjaSH 

(■u-d; Griinhut = text) ; A ions «DN39 E 'SDsn »DNM> bx. »» R 

am* 'sna}'') ; A W am«. — " R jmA. — " R A two. — M A wipi ; 
R transposes tniiyi arnai. — " R ns'j'D. — 50 R Tnrt. — 11 A wtt wini 

V»ai am. — 31 R A omit ranua nnN dsd hSk. — " R A np'nS. " R ywao 

fow b« ; A jo'to p»a. — " R instead of pD-iwn <jb^ has vxH ; A reads 

poiNTO Dnnim v3D^ naW o'epao. — " R omits i:mw inw. " (E 

•j«:b r« n«TK). — "A inserts nasi . 



vVJ »')»' «WH " <*"•/» J «)•»• •»» ir>3*p 
. vnlAyt. V wt»>».» 

i*t^ifi{V<* vie* A0*ai ,%tr*oj9i .vtoti* 
yii a ,>3/^«J >c*Jfc» <yl,*)» »w)t> 

• sum yAlmel wia\ viiTii ni'tff w 

•njn/- *ji vufiaj 9-M.i- sn?» up* \+3 /y>j 

n (U"ia »« 1/J o>P' -mj cvpi . • i^r»V 

•v»J* wj'a/ •«ii.i< u»» pwi Vinru* in/ 
— out vyJi* •*•>/ y» wm'w 



B. Fragment of Benjamin of Tudela's Itinerary, Oxford, 
MS. Opp. Add. 8° 58 [Neubaoer 2580] 

This page corresponds with the printed text, from p. 52, line 4, 
to P- 53, I'nc 10. 
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tfsi'K njnc lea atn rfrran ti^n ten >i>xiD^ '3t? Bm 
'jsma njiaon tpv 'n •'tit into wwn '■kst 'n db>kt31 •nmn* 
ptrai tS» jh 5>k -iu $>e> rns pt i»N 6 pt *^Dn nun tnro "|5>s but 
thj !>y row torn Dip tnq r&vu 6 torn d-ib p« nSnn torn 
nina. b« {>3n .rain mm *T3^a..ntMn n»»j p3i ro»3i 
B'jmx ids nimna na^a rws i?no\ •'o'onai onM "r&s? nmnn 
runnai .|>pTn "nos' 12 nwa yym | n i>N3 5>k t»j> ny "iyikdtb J J 
mm riDjai 16 rw fin nsw "nDMn ton nnaiy jidjd tick 
in: nae> by -\m "ton mm!> "mc '3 I6 i!>no db>di .'tnptan 
'ti 80 Tints 'ti nvrn 't db'n-oi .tmw d'b^k "id3 rai ma 
nwj iTnwaDi 23 miV3i rbrm tkd iy nrno nth s, prfiO 

• rna 56 Tn3 nst? $>y e»d3T3 ton "n'DpTp!? M m» dcwi itJ'DTTBi 
de>di . a8 )3r6t< 'ti pnio 't Dtftnai .onm* nixo con !, iD3 nai 

iD3 an ■ M Njmnn "i»s snnn Die ton m t33^k$> on* w 
"nee 'ti 3in jn 't t3B>t<T3i ^D3n nn^n tsn^ui onw s1 d»b^k 
36 Tnto. Trw b S4 S>to,DB>i mm* 3T -i3p dpi -"ffpw 'ti 
totwn S7 'N3no3 5>e> vop dbt .Dmo ^ 33 nn 133 tew vid'33 rra 
any ncen ** ovui | : kbb T3 jom 58 3-11 jn3 'ti : ni>un eta 
'ti jpr 't '{fN-i3i • o'liiT vfcx ~m neon 1»3 am • 40 mnni> 

1 ABtatus tort. — ' AB insert -pon. — * R jrna; AB jtnj. — 1 AB -jVoV— 

* R )>n • R inserts -vs ; AB t» H'n. — ' AB u 1 !. — 1 Ei (= rnhv) 

instead of fiVro ; A dv) Sim; AB omit nto mnna -jini. — • R AB add dti. — 
10 B niNDic d tod n'nmim nij'j -]^nni; AB ncne "|^nis ttu':di. Each 
version has lost half of the original (by dittolepsy) niNDiD . . . w m: 1 : -frrai 

hdid I'jrro nuooi. — 11 R AB Smin. — a R omits nw': 15 Em: " R 

(Neub.) omits nDJan. — 15 A B tidm p njv nD33i n^ijij rraa. — 16 R omits. — 
" (B omits D'D»). — " R T9 maitrrt ; AB nuim wn nam^. — " R (Neub.) 
omits. — * AB "nn» 'i. — 11 R omits the last name. — " AB tj ntti 
nsn rrain ncpio. — " R omits. — * R ova> i; AB ov -(mo. — M R 
rwDpip* ; A B «>cpipS. — s * R omits in:. — " R omits. — M R omits from 
d««isi. — " AB -ui» bvh. — 10 R omits the last two words. — 31 R 
rpx •" ; AB omit neto. — >a R rwo 'i yvn pr'i ; AB rrao 'in nn )n (not'i).— 
33 A B oyte 'm; MS. B ends here after the next word aen. — " RA 
burnt) 'ti ; (R Neub. has nwo n for min> ai probably a lapse through the 
names immediately preceding) j E omits 'i before mvr>. — 54 R Drra 
instead of irwi. — 34 R omits. — n R wnoa ; A 'wnoi <n (sic) ; 
E 'i. — "A 'an. — ** R omits this passage till the next dbdi. — 

•» A nrin 1 !. 
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i oetnai • dhi.t waba toa Den • nnaicrr ' rnnnam | dvik 
•ri3i>D «»n 4 ;rpN"i5> 'ms new •no^c 'n K«n 'n "rrpiv 
ma nai -'nyac nwtai nnrown 'ps p3 npi>wn nyjp pK n^nro 
•ep^ 'm iina triD Nim .ana '-n "bar 'n dswoi Q'W "t^n 
pn!> tvc ye> de'di . obwrh bao ini!>ya 10 N*ity pao nDJ3 dpi 
miNni - 12 p 103 mry hdm dpi omrr* Dncy ids mi ."nonpn 
n^yc^i • M pya vi>y pm ua maxi rnn S>e> lira de> nw Dipo 
Dtoi> d'd< w "i^no DEtsi : ^onnf' dp pxai Dipo mix pnaao 
hd "pxS -|$>iro man "T33 tu nxv dpdi -"py b« 
yyb dw 'a dpioi] '"ba boo Dmni " dtind dpi • jro 18 ma i>BUi 

D , D' 1 'JP DPD1 [.'H1iT S|S>K 103 F131 D'D M ^ni3 r&Hi !0 ttvn |»3*V3 

-ji>nD tsniK nn « , »!>ni' i>pin [ -inj *pri3 N»m . S! -i»y |3x nv»5> 
v>n p noy i>3N • !6 n3 i>p nyn !B dp "nn:np Dipob p^o yaiK 
noa nniN npyi nnnn ye* !, i>yiD na»nn 28 m npb !7 3t«33 
M 3N3 'o orai .nn ovn ny 80 snry row nsm anpat .o^Kyep^ 
mna bv wio nrmai - M ^Dnn^ dp runon p "Dmnvt m d^3 

• M N«n '"ii t)DV 'n iraiD 'n dpk*oi • dhvi* d*s^n ny3-iK M ioy 

1 AB add te. — * R npis 'n; E irrpns 'n. — * RAB omit inn 

4 R (Neub.) «prt or (Gn) NpiV> ; A Kyrt ; E B Ny-A. — s RAB rote — 

* AB rmto. — ' AB uj» yiwi ; R omits from iw» to d»ib. — " A j>a« 

ruttta. — » R this name illegible l ° R omits pao ; R AB ibiot sny. — 

11 A B roimpn. — " R omits p 103; E inverts vnn nm p 103. — 
13 R omits cxo rrno; AB read ch wa« omi« in'aj (the text is an 
impossible combination of both readings). — 14 R omits. — 15 AEB 
omit this name ; otherwise A — text ; E reads oipo "f>rro O'O' w ceoi 
'w ksvb; R continues ,pu inja in;n msv dbdi, omitting all between 
m:n and in:3. — " A tiu ^h; E nisto or Ta:bs; AE continue mm. — 
" A fts 1 ! (E p« ■)«) i^n Mim. — « R inas, see end of note 15; A inn. — 

" R T3J A inserts ids. — " A fj *wi (E tosjs 1 )) j»a»«A Q'O' »itt). 

11 A '"aw. — M R iBlr j»a« rwnub; A B my p naV — " R 'S^. — 24 R 

nnnMj ; AB nniw. — 8 RB omit "Am na'n. — " R a»re3SH p uste. 

" R omits. — ** R omits cnnn »:w Spa ; AB insert tm.-' 1 AB insert 
-KiDn. — 11 B omits a»a ; A adds it by conjecture ; this is conclusive 

proof of the perfect identity of A ( = Ed. Perrara) and B. " R has. 

cc here instead of three words later. — 55 A B cnipp. M AB 

invert: cm tort. — " AB 103 a»B3 ■)« p to» nria » R omits from 

rental. 

F 
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»» oy Qtorbn norta maa 'arm vsbti i»a nomai «Bns' *'n 
BiW3£»!> tf-injn 4 i?m pi 5>n su ntwo nnn ant? 'my Bjn bhk 
:*iwny '*n jna 'm wn prer 'n Bcsnai .D^Kyo^n 
n5>k onw na pto 'av wi ^no o»nnp kvi pnnpb *Tai>ya»i 
antpy i»a nai »ioxn "vy ton jvoni> av T^no era ":yax int* 
u pa» ma i>y 10 raw non "ten n»ni> nv in otwi 
ins an \t\ty\ *vya i»nJ e>jri «a nnn d»oui :(ua!>n -in nnn 
"na vinbo n^i -"btixd ids anvrn jo dji "Bit* ya | «)i>N "n'a J 
M afwj ia« 5w pan 18 ^y 't "aw-iai b»k "D^yae* bn *a 
nwD-is S! aen .*mn 'vi "Nt't^ a^ «sn asyoi : so nxnaBi 
roatan i»y torn naiv bik nvi ai>nb w m bb»»i : ss pdh!> 
S7 nbm knu nS>nj noin spits w uid-ik *vyn "jinai . 35 n !>n to 
ins* $>ai owls' an "noon wo n!>n nna k^i ryts "o pro ino 
'*i ae>tnai M anin» b*b5>k neon ina nai w wvaa au ii» b» ano 
nmna torn • M p{>ai> aa< w aw ."nc ^bjbdip ncra 
W }«jy by myff "ayja 5>njB 54 m mn avn iyi .ma ma 5>y 
K*n "naj ny^pi> bv »vn bcdi :Bnin> |«jd ma Ban • M ai , n 
'"'ouinn sa inpbti' nyea any ya5> mseo torn .mane yta 

1 A rosin ; E nyaiK. — 1 -noma nrer (E D'E^i) D'Dbnai. — 1 av »ja. — 

I A pto tu ; E prtM-nj, both omit -pan. — 6 A adds ft (not E). — ■ 
• ami. — T ennp ov 'srt -|Vin (E pnpfy — ' E iff m^k na jw 
pax "irw. The next paragraph is omitted in E A. — ' «rn. — u raovn. — 

II pu\ — 14 is* rrtron. — 13 d'cjn A (not E) repeats here trot ova. — 
14 Omits from on. — Here the Rome MS. resumes. — '* R Dm ima nfn; 
A omits na. — "R*. — " R onai. — " R ; A nV» \ — » R -pm 
abw ia« ; A a^w ^ (E aS:^>) «» -pwi. -"EA msioi. — n R A tttvvh. — 
M R A Dwai. — " R pmW or po* ; A pnV> ; E poo 1 )'). — " A inserts 
•firm. — 15 R pVnu -rVoS mate -w «<ni ; A pte to -|VoS naita to »wn. — 
" R •anmn (omitting nm ■jwai). — "EA omit rnra »Tn. — m A na. — 
" R (Neub.) onDttj. — ,0 A auto p^p» waa iia * xb> ctk toi ; R omits that 
passage from tel. — " R omm c<rt» n; A tourn mno mom 103 nai. — 
n R new Si Sniob Si 'j^ooip ; A nw 'n bww Si »:'uididip^(» ; E 'namrainp'iM 
no Si bmo* Si. — •* R yto 1 ; (□"O' a), omitting mmc N'm ; A ytoaS ; E pte 1 ) ; 
both continue hti. — 54 R dw, omitting 'ui toi. Here begins MS. B 
( = Bodleian MS., see Introduction), with the words ou mn. It 
coincides in most cases with EA. — " RA -rwa ja orte \tiq, to 
which A adds apT o<»sri ov. (E reads (Gr. & Neub.) owi .nm ovn is). — 
51 R omits ovn. — *' R -waj nsSjA; A iy ytej. — *• R inserts p. — 
*• E and B uown. 
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f3 ! itoti* 1 "itoi thn {>a run bmarr a*ao cra^n'tattf nat»i ri*»3llii 
mDjivspaavama d'swd nnrcsji • uto bniam pinaD pa.' n^aao 
ant naixo pjjz twi -ivnn iinai . b»»as wd !>a» b»b> 

tvn i»a t>nj mm fpaoi anna nmsisn *p*ito : iDa iniic wjn epai 
rpna 'ibn dpi • D"B?at< nvbw ioa pmb 3 naina wa^ piw nn« 
iwni 4, 3c lami nip-it jjcwi »i« 3 p:y lfiiNO ins ybx po-iNn 
»t? ftoi rwrcnpn *ttp3in p piy "fro nw "Nine 'noiNi 
ains nai nap by nnx »pxa pipn 8 into "jap 'iberr nsnaK 

n^D'oan »Yobn nrwat "dw D*zbx ntpiw ioa ria' ecvD^jn baa 
itini M rvnw 'i wvatnar 1 fix .bfc> "raw two bs»i ffiw 
Btn n»^D 'm .na^a l *wnn't|Dv '11 «pn rva ax mbe> is? 
»« -no* "nubs b« :p «pY> 'n "ananrt ind *vnd '-n ttsmn men 
uaa twnpn p Dn 'usnn "nipnx 'm Dnsrt p^rr '-n nwrt 
ny ii>N ctonnnD pw mbc Dii'jai 1! !'n 10a D^man p> "rtNri 
usabtnt^n nan "ij/bj nvi """uj/iob ins mvjbflD dcdi ibn 
nam >2 'pN «<m 41 'obt? *ii pnxr 'm pm 'i DB>tnai . dw 
db>dv- .nabo M N»n "nabob dv wi dpbi : awiai niai ana »bnrt 
nab n»be> n:a -itys poabn nypaa 26 n.ibya torn ^abyab or 'xn 
urnv mm? answ pwi tin - " ta^iia b»j3xd poinn pyav'jna 

t3Dnr 'P'sa "'nri 'dim .aiba 2 * p«i jax pa pxi -mm? | 28 a** 
jivoKa "jbvii Nvr bru" }»yp ■. runon twnai -wdw h» by t&tt 
djv . runcn ima b'dtibi nua &<rn vbyi bnj 81 nnj iba runon 
S^jim nibna "ataxia nr pua pa no^naa is^n nanoa "nioin 
matjn '♦mbjaovawi p npian lanoa noin nspio iionn 

, • ' • / 

- .Omits from after irtn till after amo rnrwen (four lines hence), and 
continues f)D3J1- — 8 A nsiro ; E 13 ..— 3 inn pasp r,n« srts . — * 'no. — " mni, 
emitting cnowi. — • cpyn omitted. — ' A ^ten ; E toki 

n<33» -]ion Tin. — 8 E omits. — g ja« to. — " 'wni'o. — 11 nans' 'ont ; 
E nan)' bnt. -i- u tnw S — 15 So alsff E A, not <e'pnn. — " CTaanrr. — 
* 5 Or nfisf A r*rtD Ja» ; E rha )a». — " A to ; E ^^D^ — " pns 'n. — 
^ ovum. — " ni«o saSs. — . 90 itfn\ omitting ipn. — « Omita the last 
two names. — " Omitted. — " nsabp 1 ); E num^rA' — " M tj. «'n. — 
" p»» >sn fa ■jsa'?. — * ntea. — nibru. — >s mics en® nann. — " E ps 1 ?. — 
1° nris: n^to dtk 'ja maw. — " E ™. — " tow and so throughout this 
passage. — 35 pjax pa ni ;m. — 31 A rtsim ; E (nai:n) 'ijaDi. 
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8 "Dpi o'Toiine Dnap 'ne>y on won bbn nap dci 1 anpa nnse 
4 noi>y^ niNDia * w dspoi .ni»na p mr '-» na* -a pa. 'n 
'•» nap oen » 8 i>N-iE5"i» ^vu nnapn ivai onim own B ioa nt?i 
'm j 2fae>*n fujon »Jim nnt» p irybx 'm "py p "W^k 
net? W ^nsa B'np ton (sie) 7 onpJ> di» *xn oe>oi »^an , cri> 
ov-dcoi {tj«iw*. na pto djiu^k p.pna *iap dpi pm 
ny p<rn kxi* db>oi nnx nnye on p tw "oN'aai* 8 "in« 
.myon 'ash axio 5>iajo *nvn "juix vfo "-annovp^o 'Jrrri 
Dsn onn CDU.n ^a onaiy w wo ^db 5>s? nnn3n ; oipo -ns'j 
14 p« ^uj run ,3 ny . anrn by db> nw 1J Dya"v i>B> narpn oipo 
<"6run Tyn pe>oi ny d'o' ye> dpdi ♦ jnmtn dm "i?o .^hs*? 
*pm "pp-iin D^npjn owjin "j£>b 16 \n bit m? n^poo n*>nn «^ 
pha i"i3 iteo D'onsi nuj pN *rm noin napioi J7 ,nv>vu ns* 1 -vy 
mo wbx onm {"pun- tea moa nn'B npo nK-i> 18 ^i ix teo;-;,'j 
iwa mv n:c« pom 20 in nnn raw kvi »a na-iei njox- j/idttj 
'ixinai o^nan | to te S1 ba onpa h» by D^on ca^int Tjffl 
mino px nnh .Dnte> "ffonam man pa inn nansv • w D , piiB'3i 
.pyaa M ptn pe>oi yoxa snpan D^xyoB* noaa dpi niXTwr tei> 
»wy dpi . : nn p a5 mao-iN nmn nvi p onowo ■ p«n tea- kvvi 
pyea "omn omn ia !6 wyi maiai bv bnn D'oioinn na^ea 
'by n mvi 30 iov ono irwi nfiK tea vom n aa v i -"ijw nw 
onia D»iaa dto jioisn pai .^Drn my& tm ^nwmo a*' 

■ 1 A dws Slip, continuing dot . Here the Borne -MS. is deficient till after 
,dtwd ma in the first line of p. 3 in Ed. Asher, one leaf being missing. 

For that reason all notes till that point refer to A, including E. -— 
;* up cwi crrTO^nn. — 5 — * 'E oW>. — 5 Omitted. — * A putB 

here the subsequent passage pro »jm . com. 7 A cnspV; 

E onp 1 ). — 8 Omits inn. — * d-u'W>. — 10 .-nnrra. — 11 pais bnj. -». 
; >a Adds p. — " tn. — " Omitted; E omits also Vm. — 1; (E 

i:tShh3). — " A sjipnno; E cpio. — 17 ind- ■» noi nVii:. — 18 mV. 

" Inverted: nwa psn taa. — " Omitted. — n %s. — n^n«aJ msinnr'; 

and places here the subsequent passage nww n'm. — M Adds.: 

.O'DTicni niwn to wo j-pcoi -wrt yin. — " d'Smsdit'S nns (Enoa) nma cw 
-X* (E ipDDH sdj) p»m PMOii r»np:n — » A roioiM ; E pais. — M A iesi"; 

E itdsi " The second, omn omitted j.^inthe BM. MS. fvca is also put 

; twice). — " rronn. — "A inserts noo ; En. — 90 Omitted. — » nrnm 

itt» D':». — Continues pvn rwa> » pi» 'ai (dittolepsy in text). ;'. 
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»3 nai anvo haa nvp3 raw ton '3 'niDipon !>3» n*unB3 
i»3 bb>i • noi>e> 'n 'n nm n a^mai a'aai ffnn< btiko 
ma «"vyn iina oen .mtto e>i>B> ids "trnD Ben ptnp a a'y3-i« 
•pno wm sB'tit^a w 6 *ian *i&*n 'Bmax -pa i!> jmpf 

• ^kptt' ton 'jn?i> wi av 8 n^no own •i)'? «'n t ehia*ib6 w 
nwDia e^t? bk>di -yav >*n.T nat i>na 10 nnt< j«yo Ben 
'n 1s S>n^»j jan 'npn wan ^nap "bbi ma's torn "nniD^ 
nap b» Dtfi ona nmap am -"tidx ja nan 5>aao ni>yB> ton 
!>j» natwi "n*Tao^ niKDia won bcdi : ,s nam ^tw 
i&dbi ann »ae> pa poya "pw ^bu bpi maa a* Nipan "jTvn 
^'o'a ann an* amv i>na nna nine' maa a< mix ptropi vm 
"topan aipcn ton naan p« i»se iBitsn onnn w pa p*vn "acn 
ma nnataai >n!>Dn B' "aw one m i>aiai tren njDan nwt? 
."pny 'n maiD 'n nnnn an-iax | n actc-iai oniT B'tpcn 
bo • miao 'en ani» ptoipi !s ypipn nnnta " ''yaw ''on b'd bci 
"in? nap Ben 5>tne* nap m bipo am .anpa nais' p ab noaa 
'at? atroi .jinnnn W>aa M i>3n 8 ^n rrw '-ii »tot p jam' pi 
"narni pnvn M jiyoB> m bb> -napi nnaon K'n w pe"ni> 30 W 
myo bci (sic) 38 ji*i» ton " jnta^ nixona "gfe Btsrai ."btntpna 

1 R inverts : 'on too iTwroi ; A mmrt oipo too. — ' R ni (note the 
similarity between id and o). — 'A d«.to ; E nwo vhw a*a Dim 
wrta. — * R -rya orai. — 5 R wis gtok -»»a; A Ma to enran Ta. — 

* R icitd. — T R omits this passage till ti^ ; E A omit ov -rjno and read : 

E musD 1 ;; A vrnxh • RA omit "pno; R inserts ioa. — * E mirt; 

A pir) ; Ed. Const. fnv>. — 10 R omits. — 11 R namc'tri ; E twiiD'E 1 ! ; 
A n^ncirt, continuing ton. — " R era. — " E A omit to'toi pn. — " R A add 
N'j:n. — *» R omits c ; A nnn cmp dw wi. — " R vnso N'n ntnaB'?; 
E raxriiob ; A rmaiD 1 ;. — 17 R omits from jtvn to the next |Tvn and con- 
tinues pi tona posa. — 18 A omits from after prn, i.e. from <:w fa pon 
Dnn, till after onnn »j» fa pw, and continues mm (toh yn» rrton D' "]ci«3i) ; 

the brackets are Asher's. — 18 R ca am mnc, omitting from ma to O'T. 

" R — ,l A »im ; R «ipj man Dipom. — 83 R A sin. — M In R the last 

name is illegible » R csaun. — !B A p«n ; E ptrt. — * R o»o anpai, 

omitting cipo. — * R lap. — n A n 1 ) ja jroin' »m (see note 33). — "Etm 

" R ov DTCrt. — a R p'Bli; E fo>rt; A fD>B*. — " RA lip oral 

" A ^oob (see note 38). — " E n'in. — " RE A insert: nraoi 

um (EA onrap) '3 ina dwi I'm wa »'n (EA nrasS) nwa 1 ) dv " R i; 

Awe; E not-. — 37 R fno 1 ;; EA prt. — " RA po; E jito. 
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inp!>ra nwDia 'nt? cbwvb nanpn nbw ton nb*v*\ f>tooB> ^ 
*ntt mo itrhxmpn »» to *nmn ton ntei m win <:a 
•on« ya lmtwnm tnwn no» 5>xk *»nom Jwdc 5>k> nap 
n^BH ^»io» "«? inw isnpi nhu noa v5>p uai ni>^ vrabvn 
{'INC *ny3j ton 8 no>Be!> nnonoi nixDna eta dspm : nrn 
M "31N3 rraS* n»<D*ia b>!>b> om\ .]»ya "npj torn 'mm 10 ov pto 
bb> jnjim 18 a»j6on w ttw | yxctai owon Ty aw ton 
" b>oi i» twtn . 15 D^yav iron* *»> ocn • tod " msn can pvn nrotn 
^ ,8 wni2N nieinn p«j3D db>i no*in "torn mxc-ia b6b» 
torn shut s1 'ind b^c 20 lea rxn D^axn !>y mna "ltrcc ia 
"3» T^no s, ^itJ"i» i>vu nnapn n»a dpi ind nhu *vy M nn»n 
dbi o»n !i f>y new ia< ton u \aib nixDna ron am :pi>«o 
cipo af n33^ ton pi>3>Ni> mxDna ""tron nra .ysv ins w 
niNDna ""sron bbw ."onax bin nan ny .onim !8 n3 pto emon 
db»di . tfw 918 n3 pro namn -ipt* nnt^n ton 51 

i>y "pan toiy ruse nennn p.i>pB>K ton M njit> niKD"ia w 
ji^Wkd npvn torn. 35 p-n ya n^nna nnw pup vro asn nat? 
n£n 88 o^ai nm | s7 n!>n: S8 toni mxDna ysnx n3-inn rwnpnTQ 

1 E )NrA ; A tath. — 8 R rra-n n« mm <». A no-i. — » A tesow 

' E A omit. — * E omits * RA insert l-opo ' E bs'nd ; A m, — 

8 R monoB^ rwionoS ; E nwni nnin -it* ; A mD'ecl) n>no -inb ; cp. 

p. », note is — • R rwaji jkmi ronj. — "A m, — 11 R A mj. a R 

•an*: (v - «) ; A o« ; E >aiA. — 15 R crtD. — "A — 15 R omits D'sajf. — 
" E ncrf) ; R A place wmS after niseis. — " A nvt. — 18 R >d<d pi can 
tip. — " A i:nso. — » R omits. — a A note, omitting roxo. — aa R 
omits. — " R inverts, viz. ^na 'ivcw'). — " R ib^, omitting id' trn; 
E xcnj^ j A tinu 1 *. -"EA ne« is. — "Ei; A o 1 ;!!). — aT A inserts 
;tm-u — 88 R o». — " (R ansa). — M R illegible, • • • e on erasure; 

E nw'ro ; A <nw. — 81 R ioVb 1 ; or -idfc 1 ) ; E no^D') ; A troto "Eat.- 

83 R nenpn nai'jpttN 1 ) OTTBi, omitting nwcis 'nsj and again from n^pcMb to 
Jl^pwxo. Probably the omission of 'did 'i is a (conscious) conjecture of the 
copyist consequent upon that (unconscious) dittolepsy (in his prototype ?) 

since it is followed by 'did 'i. — "A adds b"\ "A ma'a rrtnno 

" EA add vr>. — "A adds -ind s8 R cm 
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mt?a 4 p»y3i -"am s na*nn tt\n nna 'nrvn pnan ftna !>aK 
NTn tnaa 6 V pups? nhun roan tun «'ovn -ppn at? n^Bacn 

j^onap nctr | 9 ot? nun vyvi • 8 o , i>8QraB* 7 Dnvrn no» nrvn 
unt? "trjnnb 'oito ntsh apy npam pnv men nmaK oc i>9 
-de> jrw "at? w toa* on i»a« •poo av pnui massn nap 
,l i3»naR "pao kw f>na "nns £ I2 nnai myo {>b» njnc^ 
nrw nij)D3- 17 fiDo5» mi no piin 16 nat ntrnoa not3> mfc m 
nw otf njm iv&"i>e»n 5>n Na 1 *!? ny "i-wcn pi cni»3 18 'po 
nrn»a m mbi 2, npa-n. 2l mE'i apjn^pmn ditok nap onap 
nt pipn oman nap by M noaxa nipipn nvms ceinn 88 cinnap 
nr apy< wax tamax p prep nap nt pro* bttn "Drnax nap 
nap nn nap nr nnnun 5yi wax '.matt p pnv .p apur iap 
tm m* ^aa ^nnt* nwy dp pp'tno. rnyoar -nt^ nap nn npan 
niosv "nam nran aw • tsnspn 5s ^n^h !>a3i 
noxy nnxi in« i>a 5x*i&» !9 »»»a &Tno db> ppao vns:> tan^o 

2D ni>sa»n mp nxpa 81 nvim . ntn | taw ny db> 84 inw pjwoi vnias 
jva 83 niB>yi> dp twjd fro «Jvan tao^ p'ym 3S Dman 5>b> in. 1 ? 
8! p-iaj(sic).pai>riiNDn3ty»ni3t!n3i : 85 wax, amax M niaa yap 

niND"1E3 K>J>t!> DPD1 J^DHliT nB^C t&K DB> pfl ntTID "KM 

1 R wn. — ' E pnrr. -■- * E mn ova ; A nin cvn. — * E pon ; A iHserts 
mm, — 5 A omits. — • R i ; A tuc continuing omas. — 1 A omn'. -»- 
* R O'teytais'n.— • R omits ; A curr did. — 10 R avmb; Ed. F. o'jVrt. -» 
u R A omit. — u R nnENz? ; A nno\ — 13 R inserts to. — 14 A rrmp 
(E tm) 'icr. — " A adds mton onto. - 11 A ti, - " E omits 
from rroo^ to moo^ ; E A omit romoa and the second nwa 1 ! — 18 A nSi 

sso'. — " A n"3«)s on . — * R A pre* . — 51 R mu> nipi M R npyi . — "EA 

omit Dm-op tei here ; A ctai " R A substitute for d>:im3 : R nniprt ; 

A envnp te. — " R adds was ; E and Edd. r^r ra ; A Di'ron waM'j 
R E A omit the rest till mjoai and substitute for it: R oVia^ pr; E p 1031 
oto S» ; A DSab pi p dj onapn Sa L .v\ p ins pns' nap to. — 8 * A adds npin. — 
" A rMai Dva. — 58 A omits. — » A n-a. — *> A ditjoi ; E Dn':ni. — » R 

yini ; A omits and reads nspai. — 82 E A insert van, A adding niton vto - 

83 E inverts, no nm»^. — " R bm maa 88 A omits 58 R p-ia' n'a 1 ?; 

E proa n'a 1 ! ; A jnaa n<ai. — s ' A ntti — 88 Here R E A insert : R Dtrni 
mw do nrrtsaeiVi 'jiiij'j niwcir n ; A snWaa wiS n pus 1 ) niacnD nicon o«oi 
dhw nixD xAa na tt'i caiw n>h (Ed. Const. wnS niaa) ; E dindid neon dcoi 
D'Tin< niMo «7sj ica na on naiiD »<n »nV«iaj obi )niE^. 
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rhyDtnn rom pcito 'oxrb B'twNn j, je> btt ren -''anac 
•"aiyn iy 5 uasn avioa pxi> tail anix nam rnycn 's» 4 aw 
nrn aipon jo ins mp "bin 8 i>ipa 7 pyix N3 irw nm nam 
anaiii i!> mm 11 'piNnaBrt tabm a»sinii a^mao 10 db>d 
"TBnn" Dn-nx 'i vjb5> wan!) ,3 NpiNnt3sn • 12 rfo«.i 
anain r&x £ ibbv aWi» ^3kd nw M 'rtMBDip $n 'triiBi 
\b 'ioni 18 om3K 'i & ruyi >wa itatp 17 anMNn w «j J>y "a^ia 
i!>w final" m DW3 rnntsh 21 on mm w ^bob in iva nap 19 nr 
iN«5i'D'»3nn '3B» ^atta info 23 in»h .as? e» no^iwui a^3Kn 
"urax Dai t6 now nnsi f "mob b aaew insi ins i>a anw Q 
ainp!> KpiKnosn mvi ."'bin!' mis roxirfc "btxn yen p« 'a ae> 
ibd 28 nr cmoN 'm • run ovn is din mo rcrbn!»i aip» win 
jin^ to. KipM 31 an$> to5> niNBia w bcdi j^i^n anain 
» inn dn ^ii 5>m miap naro bns »xrn ar6 n«ai> "anpi • 32 a™6 
mua "naa rvfcjn .apy ya j^dS" auaK mt?y nnND M »THJ>y naxom 
t 36 naxpn <»n !>y am B'onin anaiyn bhwm 5>ai -aniDy nyaix i>y 
nvNO- 39 nai an: fya nmi •"a»jas bhot aw 37 ar6 rvaai 
> M inan nm "jnai bun 't?i» "n^ais w bpdi :*Tiii"yDi 

1 A csina. — ' RA ik* <to. — ' E own 1 *. — * A omits hsv. — 5 A 
inserts, yuri (E n»)' not.,.-' E ais to 1 ) omitting •opici. — * A inn 
pnsi »a. — 8 E Vipa tfirn dt Vipa; E Sipa. — • R inserts 'aim. — 10 R 
inserts OTONn ; A c^miD (E "feniani) u'cwn euro csim it»S'i. — 11 A 
npiNnBtn. — " E A sum to (Bw) omitting nton. — 13 R lp-isnncn ; A 
rijnsmDcn. — l> A (not E) tdh . — . lS R nyiMEiDip ; A 'innrnnp ; E <:<BJNiim;ip. — 
" R Q'inn Sa nn vSm iedij E fc'-mn iSm 'i 1 ) iddi ; A onnn v^h iddi. — 
17 K dtj ; A adds ibsn ; E nSsn. — » R adds Tcnn. — " R omits ; A '3. — 
ao A inserts mi. — n R has on after nn. — aa R nwa iSni nnsi w inoSi 
nun: ; A omits from mnDbi to inwi. — M R irroS. — aJ R dtid onin wsdi, 
omitting from to to iriBD ► — 25 A omits. — a » R omits ; A 'n. — "A aytf> 
q nN . _»E omits rri ; A nin Tcnn. — 89 R omits <">, but E A have it. — 

R unsvf hSs ; A di:ti its (E n») to. — 51 R A add mw. — M (The MS. 
has before ens'? the word maS marked as an error) ; R CN'Sca DnNS *np:n ; 
A cnS mi nuipjn. — 33 R anp ; E anpi. — " R mesa. — 95 R ; A heii ; 
E no3. — 56 R nason enmn ennrn tel. — " R cwi. — "A iw c».td 

cnirp o'^as. — ** R w ; A omits 40 E niiiai ni:<rm ; A nwoi nvna. — 

" R D'D> ni-Sw. — " R p'n maw s") (Neub. and 6r.), see next page, 
note 6, and p. n3 , notes i and 7. — "A p-.arfi nwcir, omitting all between. 
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i>3 Djroe] . nnnt* dh» dw6i 0'»3 s jbu pvnm 1 anD*:[a 
b'v -iro . dwibi nuji ni3«j)D 4 13 e» dtu "irai [. 3 dwi 
jnnx iiroi .Dae '"vyn poya orwai s t3*»[i?D3i 0^3X3 ^3''] 
p« torn 8 wa!>J ruio dhk 'lb 0&nipi yiabn] -ir6 mNDns 
Dnirv na pro ns3 torn 9 rv nc»n ctrci ."tko fiEO 1 

n, N3lh "D DHK [ 10 li> DWnpl] Jli"S p»y^> niKDIB TIE> DtW) 

"ra pro "bran py3J son "irufc xno -nro^ nnx hd-ib du^i 
miv3i mop -vy jwi Dbt^iT-b "niNDns 15 vhw dk>di .dhw 
p*3ipy< 18 D^NyoB^n nnb D'tnipi ."nam na tj*twto ninm tphsrinn 
rva en "n»«n nwe6 i>3Di t^pnai ennui dwi d»d-iki 
dw w n!>e> 83 ii>DPi jo roe> ioa tmnvi mis 21 pjipa> | 20 my»axn 

26 DTIKD S6 1D3 DH1 blJ? DHliTfl 24 DK '3 •'D^TS nj? s 3X dik 

in hiD3c ^riDinai .nanon "riNsa m buo nnn Dm onirv 
u'rnax 133K> D'Jionpn p'jso nicx -icy ioa hd' i>e> pK'Nin p'J3n 
biioo mv prn " Dip» *vyn i>33 pro • s ° B^npot^n 28 p^ao -warn 
niKO ya-i« voo D'tww 33 Wbb>n!> ins D^ra 82 w dpi .nn 
M Dn«n3 Dpia'D bs anb pjnwi de> D^an D^inn i»3 irw dpi '<triD 
88 pciKn ton poJ>B> "^aro urn 86 pNiip *wn nnm . oniasi 
D'tren D'ensn Den . M n*y i>Nne» ita n»i>e» ne>ye» 

1 A onto ncan rwA anti rma . — 3 R A oeu. — » A dv toa canja pi. — 

* A omits 11 xa> and nuii. — s A o'stoi dw. — 11 EAtj. — * A crrt. 

8 R 'piajmjio ; A lab umid. — * Space for niNPic and name of place 
(n> • • •) only; RE A omit from here till the next nisDis. — 10 A 
(only) lmH. — 11 R nrW S»a or miWau ; A ttnb-i ; E Kirti »<jmh. 
" R u-ub ntrio Tno") ; E Tn rmfi nninn in^ ; A in juijS (A omits here vrt 
nmnn and puts it before ctoiT 1 ) in the next paragraph ; see note 16 

and end of p. ya, Ed. A). — 13 R A rrtvun )wu yd ntt. — " A Dtr. — " R i. 

"A inserts (nmon -irrt). — 17 A nnn d'imn nil. — " R A omit the last three 
words. — w R Dim rroitAn tao oipaici ona-im D'aivi D'nnNi >:'iif y< ; E A 
D"un mjiw 1 ) too (E d^misi cmaiu) wipj-ioi piui dwi d'dini (E cnps<) pipy.— 
30 R ms'isn ; A ns'isn. — 81 R D<jipc. — M A -pnno . — "R omits. — 34 R Mta .'— 
35 A omits mi. — 35 R i (i ?). — 3 ' R omits n«M ; E has n:non todi above 
after on. — 38 A moimi. — » R pa ; A pi. — 80 A rtsop, _ 
31 R pa; A joa. — 33 A 'no. — " R 'SNia'CD»n; E 'Smbied'S; A 'tooww; 
E A omit m«. — 34 A omTia. — 85 R ':w n'ai ; A ':o n'lai. — 38 R ''Miipc, 
omitting im«. — " R iSeob ; A'^noo; E (»sio!jmd) 'jmted. — 88 A pain mm.— 
M R omits n*s ; A -jbon noto. 
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pntDW ten *T\wxtb 'ip.k or oroi «yav »nn» 
6 ind -im mixa "vy nnvt torn . 4 a-in noy p asnx po-ix 8 "ia»a 
Off ptn btm [ajwai a'onai nuai b*d ^na 6 p« torn mryo nai 
tac pxi anax -ina Dais' twi 7 t^aai? nwoia w Dtfoi . anm> 
lea n3i i>ay -im uru m fa 8 pom raw s^ro Bmn< 
tt»i . 12 ewnee* 11 |r£ p smpi ma5> n"j> wo mm anew 10 a^nia 
M D«n«n ay B'onnriD ps» 16 bwik ar6 psnpi "ynto | B'ana M |n!> j? 
amin yra an ^ax "onoy »nyn» ni>E> D'ana ay oyna t6s 
'mac ioa "bttj "ina tabv nD333 ni>iy a^yoi rat Dwyi 
rfa sin 'a anoix am anna i>y nanan ns nnai 19 anuria 
-ib>k narcn by B'aits awai nD[a an] nbij? B^yoi j^n'a aipon 
|d 22 anna i>y wpn • • • • amma 'uw ids B^na nna 81 iaa 
oa^D an [<a anois am] pnu 53 bvnxtr> »a3i yew aunts' a^asn 
^[niDvy DNi idwc] n"y wa« apy< |a S4 f|DV lap an^ai anax 
jd N"n] M p"yi n»"m n"n S6 nrnis b^b> |r6 pxi .Baca nap 'iai 
apji'o T'V jnS> pxtj* pnx'o n'm .nn jr6 |[w arnaK 
iann ntai 58 ^'n pow nvniNn [aipoai -may] |r6 pttK> 
i^nd y\n nva mm a^nr an 'a ^k*ic^] yuo aa w | 29 anaa *"J7 
. 52 napi t>irn 81 ant« [a«n no nsoitaD] aovy anew - nvmts 30 'an 
nni> la^tf rwa] 'n^yo '»tdd ar 84 niya awxbv ^anaani 

1 A omits ins. — 1 E omits from ov cem. — » E ]»-& 13'3 D«i ; 
A Dm psv — * A tonw -jSo isns, omitting nn. — 'Em tho. — 
• A psi. — 7 E wSbjS ; A ictaS ; E vfrBKh. — ' E omits. — • A nun. — 
10 E Dm B"ni3 'p:n wr\n>. — 11 E orrt owip 1 ; -A- en 1 ) pipi. — 12 E Brannom 
A OTJTDnDw ; E iswwod. — 15 E A Bib. Variations of such slight nature 
will in future generally not be noted. —"EE insert jnan pn» ; A pn« 
Dikin vte jnan. — 15 E d'Jitih ; A 0"nnH. — 16 A dc». — " A coy. — 18 E 
inserts Hst — M A mini. — " EA enpon n<3. — " A uiir. — " E A 
omit from yn3tt) ins (i. e. from D<ma to D>ri:). — " A '31 lO'pno ; after 
which E inserts D-OS2, A i-qs<d3. — a * A adds pnsn. — 25 A inserts lisn ie« 
DnsoD Snw 'H. — " E inserts i^n. 

" A ncn onb jw was pns' ]n 'n . cr6 p«i wi» dtpoh )o 'n 'si 'm 'n 
i'jn (E Dipoi) Dipmi . m» Dnb i:'3N aps' p '» 

»« ^ ' s , m E -i3<j. — 30 R omits and reads nvmsn ; E sj^wn ; A trto. — 

" E A omit. — sa E iap. — " E d'uj. — 84 E A toa. 
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s omjpi> nnntw i>3D i^ai mix pjniT dp »a aion 1 laiDNn 
nnw nD3 ipk 3 nonpn iiv nam npinn nv noma rtayi 
5 D^a xab mn rorv dki .p« npnra npinn fo npim 4 en 

7 tv torn • D"n ypnpa D'iie-itwii nivinm 6 D'pwm D^uon | nan 

8 ins dpoi • mpo i>30 n^N csa miriD TJ? npinn nra 
{'tap* p« "n!>nri nth . ipx 10 i>nj3 •nnvi npx ids? ten npt6 
tJoi>inn 13 n'-yinn W> 12 ^un tan dpi 12 S>njn ovi 5>y napv ntii 
lea dpi cponp i>m tnpan "nnan nya^ nWBDa D^n^ 
nvbw dpoi « 15 rw 'n ns" 1 'n pra 'n DPNiai omn* dtino 
n^v iwan mx ixoi dvi nap by 16 nann ten pa<a!> rnxD-ia 

• 18 n"y in^N mye ma dpi o^a-i i>K-ip> "napo dp inn rvnnnai 
*i3 H 3 inn PNiai j^P'ta jkp rimx ltnpi noa diik "oa "dp ipyi 
naron Dipo mm axnx wa "irin nb'hp Dnnrt naton Dipo 
pp*P iru nv -inn irnnnai 23 iNP3n tyiok vans ioa ^upn 
Nini 2S oirm iB3 Nini 24 dim *ib3^ I niKDna jn-i« dpoi • ma 
Nin "iiK^pp^ niNDna npp dpoi :^oi3n 27 i>3J Dipo 26 )i3)0 
Q'liiTn Dm D^nia dyixoi n*iim 89 dtikd ioa dpi npx ru 
D , n 33l,y w n31B1 ns , ^ N , m "^urnop BWlp3PI »D'3nt3Pn 
*°W?b 'vn dpoi : 85 rvwp nop tnpi "]bm 34 no 11 ? pao 
dpi "ib wm 38 mnpb dv <xn dpoi .onim na j>ni rbyp 87 n\h 

1 RE iipisn; A vcn. — ' A omits from ata '3.—* RA rrvBswi. — 

* A inserts wen. — 5 R ovt. — 'A D'pntc-i. — 7 R A omit. — » R omits 
iro«. — » R n<n. — 10 A Vim 1 ;. — » R inserts to. — '» R omits ton ; E A 
■totid (E adds win) py» to Sdj. — 13 Ed. Const, dito; E erased. — 
14 R omits ; A in:. — 15 R omits from Do»rai. — " R icnn na n»n ujDipV ; 
E nenn -a N'n a-wi'j ; A isnn m wn toeo') ; Ed. Sulzb. nenn -v N'n «3D<aS ; 

Ed. Const. & Perrara vino 1 ! ; A adds t»n. — 17 R A nap, omitting o«. 

" BA!i; E omits it. — " R omits Dm ; A inserts <:». — so R row 
wVm ; A urtN ; E DN'te wjmd. — 11 A (not E) adds — aa E in Ed. 
G-riinhut Sw. — 53 A omits. — 51 A Dim. — " R A mro. — 26 A psa. — 17 E 
and Edd. to Dipo ; A to mipo. — 29 E snMs-DV ; A tvivch. — 28 R * ; A n-ros 
(difference through similarity of > and l). — *> RE and Edd. owmen; 
A Dwjntnen. — 31 R oiBiDiD ; A urasrrao ; E D'JNBidd. — 32 A inserts 
n«o. — 33 R inserts new. — ** A omin; E nnTCJ'M icp; Ed. Const. 
htvb:'h nr^p. — » 6 R rv^\o^ ; E rw-pep ; A ncpn Tmw'Nn cm to nnD'p. — 
M R ?»p") ; A jippV ; E = text. — 37 A wn. — 3 » R w<d>> ; E mnrt ; A j-micV.— 
32 A irt. 
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ay omnbi s n»iK i^na '-m Mm ano anpi anirv an^y 
an!> pxi 'puna am fspna 4 ntn(pjn) now pint s, swk 
pro] ii>o pat c^Dn] ^pjai D'hun anna a'aewi .rn 6 aie* 
a^am annn pa ! qw an a»xy» >a an^y 7 [bbw ns? 
D'npii» rm 'bibb* cm [aw 'j -jprto a]i>ia: 9 jiD[nn m t]yi 
[aha B'toi rutso] nnt? an [mh] vn [ma] "np^ "aw arrow™ 
ay "ins ^a b otk "a^nci irra rnne&i $>dk!> B'twi bw 
wa»n aita 17 din i>B> f|un p '•nninv nya [tfeanc onniw u n]an 
"jn bik sin ONi ■ibud csjn trent? [nyt? nnixa n^ian] eiwa 
a^im arwa ptn [.id!> $>aa can 20 nn] "nonm abn spaa awn 
[nwoiKa amu anjtwi a^yavi nuniK ^ya awa B'xa dn »a 
annn i>y "a^p am | "anvri a^amx am arroia!> antini minaai 
nna-ix!> av <xn avm : B array ar6r6 i>ia> oik [psi myaan i>yi] 
in» nana Ty x^ni rrennn [-mb 25 av *vn nra • 24 p.]Tv!> -ib>k 
!>e> [ntabt? 28 Don ^ya] wbw rMai 27 -vyn ima r6e> ^bji 
59 nan aica vb) nnio t6 nxx^ bik ah haoi inae pa S>na 

• pxn 5>aa twin taaa j1 nvd: ah - 30 n^bn [nwean p nai aiaai>] 

• "ma^na a'oan [arwai] anirp sa p"n lea nainai na< -py torn 
an-iax 'n 35 naic[pnpB] "vtw '*n pn 84 -ma ansa 't atwnai 
♦3dik s7 anin< an • 36 a , a omrh nia»BO at? ar6 t^i [*&ipn can] 
two* bpi •nisnsn 5>aa awnrt 88 rvaia? topan aiun [n"aiar] 

1 E omita. — a A inserts nns. — * R '33. — 4 E A nwips nfflnm. — 

• R vwio (sic) d«i p'm ; E onffo 'iw«D D'«ip:n Dm ; A 
unco DWpJfr Dm |wrm (Ed. Const, ptwan). — 6 A omits. — 7 A 
lAito inn l^o jw. — 8 E inserts no. — * (E jiDin). — 10 R mm ; Ed. 
Const, and E mm ; E A omit orrcwrw DTiprt. — "A inserts n». — 
a R Ed. Sulzb. D'S'nm; A D'oVim. — 13 A prow:. — 14 R A insert 
mm. — " R omits van ds>. — 16 A nns'S'. — 17 R A t]-uv, omitting to. — 
" R A sin sn din dmi. — 19 A nomn rjwa w, omitting nonm. — "Am. — 
" R omits Dirt. — ** R adds d'MS3. — " A dd». — " R has ov <sn here ; 
E A omit this passage from dwbi. — m A dt ^no . — 26 E inserts toukt ; 
A eniDn. — a7 R adds iw -pro D'Vno 'jib fa ma'EDn mcjayi ; (dittolepsy 
in text) A d^uot w fini nwDDn rocJDJi. — 98 A D3nn. — " A -pi. — 
"> A omits ; the words in brackets supplied from A ; R is here illegible. — 
31 R ]W ; E A (A iD-no) wyid J«»i a-u J<ni . — ** A rosn »i» . — " R notaa n*n ; 
A nra'jn '03TT. — s4 A nso. — 35 Supplied from A; R omits from D«wm— 

A tra rwoD d«j D-iwi wi. — " E A omit. — 33 A <ns jith aion nown. 
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btt MniK pKiipi D«nb dk mob dk w onb *ibn<b> no 
annn 'otn ba wu 1 re bin itw vb byi Dnbo prn wni 2 p^cn 
'bya Dm "pri'D pa mcnp ton *Dimp "vya N H n 'Dna'W Dipoi 
*jbd Bno nieipon baa 7 anmai anbe> prn iond by 'njios 
D'enbj Dm a<»< 'root? Bvite ibnoi "niTDea a<aben ns aynw 
"ton "inane jiaben 12 ayi • "tnpna ffsipjn dun ya "by 
"biana ba> pxn 18 ne»y-i owsm awai : bnb> bt< 13 Dibano 
nrvm amby nieinm awan ibaj 'a 18 btnts»»i a^un 10 wdi 

nDw ! Mnm btcie* ps baai 20 ana | pm imso "nbru nbiao 

; >2 aiK *:a e]b« an^yo 
ma bb»i poy "a biaa "torn? nmm '"btujb m» ibno bb>bi 
pmp anbe> pobtym 27 pawn nbetso torn "^kk^d "dwii nun 
D'ca poy 'Mb "nnw n»an isvo on ."unajK abt<bj 28 win 
»ie>y torn nd3 tnpjn 31 na-rmp by aw poy ya ppt? an ann 
nrei nn« nto lbKetwi irons maw anw Tin anr 32 nam jaxo 
1D3 nai poy ya jcra vjab anopoi B'nato rnt? nsb naioi nnt< 
nee' by n\h 33 nnoB' 'n apy 'n tno 't ae>tnai amm bwkd 
am nnta ton 36 ni"vab ana» »je> [bpoi] . btne» ptc 34 be avi 
j^HDV '*n [A nnai]y 'n nobs? 'n Bts>tnai . anim awn ma 

133 wa | nai nbna Ty torn jits "torn "nrxb nnt« ai< "dcoi 

1 R (raw =)crw topji ; E i"> D'Ntipi ; A ■ft ppi . — 1 E Neub. pawrtN -]<n ; 

G JB'cn ")» i'n (as in note 3a, p. n<). — * R E A myw. — * A Di m p • R omits 

yi»a ; E nionp wn )in'D y-u»a — * RE A add DTOa. — ' R A nnnooi, R omitting 
ctto ; E dtto •• •DTneoi. — « RE A rrvcoa. — • R (G) 'a. — " RE A as.— 
u R OipjiD ; E D'psiD. — a E A us. — »• R rtio-TB ; E 'biBlB. — " RE A 
N'n. — " R Ftao ; E (to) t*ira or oitamu ; A (Ed. C to) DitaniB. — 

>• E tow Dnn D>D>a ; A muTin Dm D'O'li. — 17 See note 13 " R wni 

D'-nrrn pi nam ™ ;d ; E A inwn pi D'un p nnn troai. — »• R rtoo 

nbn:; EA nVico, omitting nVn:. — 20 RE A omit. — a EA wo. 

M R E A repeat Dnn mj^ see note 16. — 23 R A hyjh ; E taiA — " R A 

mno 15 R iip ; E (sic) nwai m«o sron. — M A D'Tin* (E D'-nrrn). — » R 

<:oi"n ; E poi:'in roao ; A fiyjn nsaw ; Ed. Sulzb. ;<Ei:un '1. — » R emu ; 
A omits irro ji"" 1 ?- — " R (only) idW'j ; E ownaoN dum^ ; A eux^v 
ip>pia3'» ; Ed. Sulzb. linaa'H DiaN'^a. — » R n<nw oipo ; E nn'ne noan cipD ; 
A »'mr noan oipo. — 81 R njnmp; E srnp; A wiiop. — 8J A heisdi. — 
85 R omits from DWiai. — « R 112a.— 3S E TEna 1 ) ; A oiraS. — » R omits 
from cwiai. — 87 A inserts -fno. — 38 R two's ; A H-p<2ri. — 84 A ton. 
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ni>nn &n s Dip-np$> d'D"' 2 nya-iK dcw • 'nac »wno ps?[tn 
i>ya 6 Di~no rbwsv rbm K»,n "ntwnyiN | n«np[an lacuna 4 ] "Q 
pN[ijn] ' nonn nano 8 ny [i^ion] 7 'n^oik ita nnnn 
"emotfo^ 'at? dcdi : 10 2>ia-iin ffsnpon nw;mn 
'mpan 'wn nia$»D nan nyi • cm i>y nawn win N'n 
ma i>y nzwn rbran "tfiwittb D'c w de>bi 
i^n n\h non "pinci jiaa5>n mo "nvn pia- bm sin "us 
riDinni "J>na m runon !>y b»i -^on "DiartaaK rcas? rfonan 
pyan 5>y naioo " din Dtyi 18 pyo inn psiai . -inn m nepo 
ib>n o^nan Tin btt ypnpn nnn 20 niDipo oncya con tin n^twi 
ni>E>»» ind mixa "vy trni 22 man nma sppo 21 in«n *vyn nxoi Tya 
cm 21 ornrr niB'y ina na an • 23 irs'ssn patten nains lexanD 
s^nics? 'n D^n 'n '3nc '"i 'csiai .n'aiam 'aoix 
D^n '-i De>taai omrv "hkd 10a | nai s 'n»pn^ tiybb D'd* 
in nnn na i>ya ton a9 ij«3a^ w db>oi t^tjDv '-n 
D'«ato Daw B pB"B>n ^n n 'mx pipe >0 nDit<i> naioon jiaa^n 
i>ai "toaa ioa mix 3 *pae>w one int6 t6n ss D , i'Ny»B»n ma 

1 EE A omit nm 'in. — 2 E A <aw. — * R D^pifj. — 4 R dtw, omitting 
pa ; E ohm y->n ; A dim pN. — • R A N<:mn ; E nwih. — • R «rvra. — 
7 See note 5. — 8 E — * R wann? mnn? E wain ; A norm. — 10 R 
iciBnn cwpn ; E DipTroi c'Mipj nm ; A «np-m& o'MTp:n nn. — u RA 
BiBC'Dta 1 * j E TTDtJo'ino'). — " R eavu, omitting p:n 'vn ; E cj'tj ; A 
mra (owp;n — u>). — u A mow»& ; E mar.™ 1 ). — " E A i<d ; E A omit 
Kin. — 15 R A p«o (R n'DS?). — 18 A cvsibjk. — " E A i«o nin in. — 
" R "nan. — " R omits. — " RE A O'unaa D'on nn. — ai A irron. — 
" R ton in:. — 

28 BM ivc'DMn pB'nn (or piwcn) ruins idsjhd 

R (Neub.) «dbh pjbwi (or D'wcn) ias:nD 

R (Griinhut) «EDn CTOO'cn llsj'iD 
E (Neub. & G) HDNEn •'d , bidn (G j'ivbiem) >b:td« D'S'id 
Ed. Const. kdeh pTO'Dn rmo« ;'S'iD 

Ed. Asher sain pa'B'en b:idm >bsjid 

'* R 6 ids ; E Dmrp 'ja? 103; A 'iniit'd pan 103. — " EA Si 

^»jd«)' ; R omits from cirNiai. — 28 R E A (E n»prh) vcyrb «>n rwft (wV?). — 
" B'p;EA dtiho. — a R omits from cuNin ; E A rpv 'd «"n 't c«i . — 
» RA ta'A; E WA. — 80 R (rroim) nsioci. — 51 E A nS. — " R 
jncnun ; E Neub. p>crrt« ; G jB'cn bit, see note a, p. n\ — ' 3 Rc'wwoio'; 
E '"jMsown. — *• R pein inn? ; EA Dooinw lnx 1 ). — 85 E adds bsjw ; 
A adds bo-13 ; Edd. ra», B233. 
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Dn • "psa dtiin dtojidi 1 nwina cms pen • on^y oi>w 
4 nta 'hy Q'baiDi nww nDn »i»jn Q^io d^jki B'tw 'dwi 
b» in ob>di ••m"D am.Tn u omt? Dipon rm • no' pya 
• 8 niND ya-ixa S>tnt5*o !>np on T Dimm5> "w w l^no 

9,, ^B^p5> D'Cf 'JB* J3py» '11 iT3K 'H nCD 'l 

12 tam? ""kmc 'n 10 nap rv<bi* 'n DB'Nnai >dw 'i ids Dtn 
-3E' awl • [cjti 11 i>n:6] pip "ryi> pobi pnx^ 'nt 
J1D ["mw 'n spy] '-i Dtwnai aw tmsn rco db>i r'tj^pi' 
£k-ib*d ni5>np 18 d<n3 Den dw »k» 17 <1>d<o D<»' w bcmdi 
ids nai 30 tVDK^ im d>c ne^p Dtvoi . [niDipD "mpm] 
"Dsn -"'Knat? '->i D |Bfl n^N 'n [DB>Nn3i] dhi,t niKD y3-in 

2, )DD "(6 DW 'OP D[t5»Ol] • * • 26 XDfl BHD lBp^B* "nuSffl 

'n nnmy '-n] "imcc 'n 28 DB>Kn3i • amn< mso e6e> "mi 
""D^a CD' nt^e* d t^Bi : bK-WQ nm niirip D"ta am [!>kv 

'*M K3K *1 DB»Kn31 . M D«W niNO JJ3"l[N 103 H31 n CHnb] 

Dnin> db>i "D^Bmpi* ny3i«] dcdi :rv!>N 'm btuin 

M ''DTIp'-BK [lacuna] D'tnpJ D^B DniiV DC "IW • " BWpi D'OSI 

W 17 Dnowi] nat? M pi^no cm nipo i>33 di-iin pt:o 88 bvmm 

1 R omits 'ia paw. — ' RE A Dn o<n mn. — » E A omit. — 'EAnta. — 
* E A nvd. — ' R cw 'a Dtmi ; EA ff fn cd' 'JO diddi. — ' R 
cnwmrrt ; E WMDiTniS ; A lBovmS. — * R 'n naa. — * R •frxrh; E '"jid'Sj 1 ) ; 
A ♦Vid>ShjS. — 10 Neub. TBp ; R omits this word ; E -rop ; A TDp. — 11 RE A 
'nam. — 13 R totm ; E mm . — a R E A jv. — 14 E A ^bo"* ; A conjectures 
Vi-oS. — 15 R trtV> ; E crtNp 1 ; ; A uftpi. — " E A rrsoe Si aps> S mim 'i . — 
" R <Vb'd inb ; E 'Vreiiri ; A p'j'iD'D^. — " D"»a ? see five lines hence ; A '»a. — 
" E mtso ; A mroa . — M R vb'N 1 ) ; E np'rt ; A to »«S ; Ed. Constantinople 
«3'rt . — 21 R pO'n or jo<n ; EAp'nSi. — " R E A <na® 'n ; E A have Du»na 
here. — * R dw. — Jl E rru^«. — M R 'D'dsidh wpVw; EA udq pcpiSw 
(E<e<BSon; Ed.G"2'BSDn) 'piasca.— » Riocirt; E'oiD'M 1 ); A iod 'm"j.— * RE A 
insert TO3. — '* Grunhut reads rax 'n instead of dtotui ; but probably he 
misread, as the letters of the two words are similar, and he himself inserted 
cwx-iai as being wantiug ; nor can that name be distinct, since Neubauer 
does not mark any variant reading ; the name is, moreover, suggested by 

the next list. — '"A nhdid 'n . — E A d< -pi. — 31 E DHvrt ; A vrtrfy. 

33 R inserts wa. — ss E cnon 1 ) d«oi ; A unv^h '< 'm dtoi. — 34 E A yiayi. 

'» R pDmp'EH 'up D'5'o ; E □'cinp'cn cm n'onoa D'i'o ; A jm ponsp c:'d 
pcnip'EHrT. »« R omits ; A "wie' ; all read pTO. — " E nnoooi. 

D 



BENJAMIN OF TTJDELA 



'D'eata adytn l am nvb-ioai ama afyra envy pxn »otk 
4 Dn't5iD oram orrwib by nopmi nxnta ant mvara »e>o 'naaa 
anaa ''a'D 5)33 itm bh' nam "run psm •ta , at>o »ja5> com 
^va ' Ben • 7 pan i>aa mtwa nx-ia | k5> na-in p an*> aai J3 
watm 9 nnm uaa nnn b^k o-mw atom awn hbd fea noan 
pohtwi ay aini6 11 n»n6 awpan a'un 10 nure6n bo cram 
ai> ani> jw "aso "pianm "a'sopan om ."B'D-mn ita 12 niyDD 
"own pw :-nxyi> na )ro 17 j-nc^ anwa a^atyna am ."norta 
t jmn . s1 bh ynr nnn *>nn\x rwyn -o "arwi nanon yra 
a< to ttb« m)tb tsba> 2, aaw nn« ivn Bfv5>y a tppon <tan 
Bfiai • ^a^aan o'W a»si>K loa Dei • 55 (sic) nonn 'i>jn d» 24 "nnDi» 
n*ei>n s »D , aa-in pai M nyno on^ai "rca B'tnp "p'n ioa 
" pn« » nnai v 'm "ann p^oan 't a^tnai • coan 
Biwai ."oanan d'p^k 'n • M n , i "vtt> «|Dv'-n S2 i-ne> maa 
Dtp prwo "psi .nann unfsn nann anmDi w ^bw b'jdik 
w "i5>dJ> sen sins? 8 'TOn ncbv 'no pin | did by aia-i5> w nwb *Q 

• D'acni an naa mi>aa »a • anfoa bra nn BHirvn pKsio <0 l ,,,, ^ 
ansn pa^De* nmyn Haw 44 ppD-iian t i>y 4l Dn , i , aB' ntos? am 
BHiriH 44 enao palatal an^a "nna *aai> nwna anta paaitaon 
47 pT3aoi in pai aio pa anirpri 44 ns awn D'tow 45 ;a t>jn 

1 Encm. — ' R □<t»12')d D'iciib. — ' lAna. — *EAcoiDSy. — 5 EAomit. — 

• R omits. R E A dhjo. — ' R yiwn toa nnn ; E A pan Saa ntr\: »:i ino nnn 
dibm. — * EA cm. — • R nnn rw. — " R matft tai D'-aim; E D>imci 
'S tan ; A 'S 'jao ifom. — 11 E dto onb ; A ntsh orrt. — 11 E A omit 
nrDO . — 11 R owvtn ; E onauinn. — 14 R omits. — '* E mpua ; A eipia. — 
" EA nonSoS a 1 ; (A an 1 ?) »r* crrt. — " EA itch. - " BE 
D'-nn\ — " R omits ; E A era. — 30 E A cn'irn. — 11 E A con. — M R 
rj'po k'dii n' »nti; EA r)V» (A ntuo) «'eid d' itm. — a R pM. — 
" RA rmnD 1 ); E mmcn. — 26 RE A nj'ien. — * R omits till <-rcrtn 
(from D>jai to own). — 17 EA nwo von. — 88 E A have this word 
presently before nsjNnai. — a E inserts none j A one. — " R omits ym. — 
81 Rmin> Si. — ** R win ; E1ED13 ; A idww. — M R Awjib ; Eirnc. — " E 
C3iE. — SJ E A insert hm. — " EA f» Sa« O'Viu n*von. — " R Diiirt ; 
E A >iw. — " R (instead of nman) m«iET <jdd nso sonn. — M R -[tan ? — 
" RE A it. — u R oa'j'j »' ; E A Dn* 1 ?} nai moxom. — " R ppc-ian ; 
E 'j'pov.an ; A papoian. — a RE A 'nno. — "EA omit (E oTrtrtoi). — 
44 R p j E A m tel. — " E nit; EA to. — " EA c'Tiao r>. 



THE ITINERARY OP 



*]>t6 bin poo dtp b»i *rwn nio' 'pyo ioa moa can .non !>e> 
Donai D'Snaoi 4 D«N wo dd fuiM nity i>aa n^n pn<3dk> nsDo 

JO nean iinai ••n^jnp moan | baa nxoj n!> ntn upiidi • s dk> cw 
8 dtk noo inv ann epa i>e> niwyi 7 idsi ant !>e> Dmoj> 
po-inn brvab ^od "ji>Dn pine Dipo -inx Dipo 'b» dim < *idd!> 
u nni>in ova de> T^on nmy [nm nw i>aai] "wn tnpjn 
D$>iyae> qtk [>n 14 b Dn«ra]e "Dipcn iroxai . i>nj pintr 14 te» 
nni< D'toa]oi 15 epe>a t*!>3i epB>a 'J'd 5>aa na^oni "ji>on ysi' 
17 nta nt Dt3ipnr6 cniN o»ni>e>Di nan "mom D<ani [onoji 
li>en som : nwntwi baa tonn pineo [dnu k!» p ioa ro]ay>ni 
i» pn dm tibe> i>v [iniata NDai> poiK naa "Jwjdk 
[DHioyn nasi] "pwab ioe> trpi miax «ac " nwnn 
net* ownpn nmrbv "ona M n«si tpx tpai ant "n^niam 
^ ** KDa dc ncjn inxjja ton "new [mon^on d«] vjb^ vn 

23 Noan i>i» ant ^ nbuhva | n«ii>n "ntrj? ant mom mp> 28 pto ant 
29 pen urefc i'la' dtn 28 pat? ni^no nai • iTnnn \nyw moa 
ick nv5>jTDn iwe "pan ban »a niu at? panv px nW>a <a 
M pt«Di . Dnw *'maDi» ^la* dik pkc "'o^aa dpi • 81 dun un* 
naao d^tjd mod t6ooi men rot? $>aa 88 Don !>a M pi» p« i>ao 
. psn i»aa tonn 87 -ib>ijdi tonn p'aaa nmj ann pn«i »eo 
D'awt t\b« Dne>y' 9 njBn roe» ioa n^y^nano bv Don <a d^dini 
trim : nca'ai D»a 40 anmon oaoi D^picm nvunn nn'ae' pa 

1 RE A poa. — • R norm. — » R )<«.— « RE add irtvu. — s R adds 
">nj poo. — e R Dbwn !>m. — 7 E ami t|C3. — * A omita. — • E A v am. — 
10 R n3inB'» ; E witot ; A 'DniD'M. — u A m'nn ; (E lacuna). — " R 
adds nswi. — 15 R E A mpo. — 14 E A add <j'o. — " E A omit fjtbs 
" E A Tram ; (E ono:i 'visi D>an ; A onDji D'ani nm«). — M E A m oy . — 
" R (rnn) tiviok l>m:o>» ; E A htnxv. — " R D'yioiNn p «im; EA yin 
jioisn p. — m R tc:t3^3 ; E owvuVa wipi ; A eaTDVa ww wipi. — " R 
omits j A nnrrom.— aj (E -vnso). — as E A ca ; REA insert to. — »EA 
nits. — " EA iMca. — » R jana. — 47 E A omit. — "A inserts ow. — 
" R jmoa ; E Drron j A erroi. — 80 E mm. — 31 E A dtmo (E on) ton 
loo u orrt. — » E A D<3-3J. — " (=R) ; E A ncri. — 81 REA mn». — 
"R omits p>. — * EA Daon. — "A -iwwm «inn pan. — " R nrvw 
nj-ro; E rrosr n:no; A masts njTon. — 59 R ovi ov ; EA nv. — 40 REA 

B'HSn. 



BENJAMIN OF TUDELA 



dtwnai QHin* "o'p ioa nai no-nb »jb> Dew -'a^x 'n 
entry ioa dci 6, >bisinBnpb or 4 Deo i^ov 'n bxa'D 'n 
'yn? by nae»vrt 'rP3t<b t d^ in dw nebe> •Dtwi srnvt* 
11 nrojoDip runo "ry onnn pa ony nensn ibno 10 ibwn dvi 
Dtn u w3K>t>nj D'Nipjn pi> ptt 12 bab roaben torn nbvun 
nnK M bai n» nnn D»abo a*i "nniBJ'K bttuD'tt ibon M «Da 
baa onabwi. nwnei a»b*uD Dnbi "rwtsjtDDipa pout ib «p nrim 
np'btwn • ri diptupeh nru 20 ye>m • "Dia-iB-K ibcn 18 K»saai pan 
niDB»n . S4 «brD Dwpbx <£*enni ."wpnvo | 'jra-ini . M DUtf»ip 3 
ii* ibno na i»yn nspna "nrtsJBDip -pjn • M nt p'aya jnbty 
"niynr w by naer trm neo*n by rvsm a*n by 28 rvsrn "pb'D 
£3»Kan unman J>ai . mDD d^d 81 nnsm 80 won B'd m im 
pK S4 mab»D bai . 38 hdi ms pto 82 -iyie> px bai baa p«o 
"rviTJi "pj^D^ai "nnaajaNi 56 n»Dn maboi jyoa psi Dnvo 
n-nriM n*bx D'Na *°»Din -vy m -tibdi 38 nKmajib piNi 
pn "nunxn baa nrooa pa nwa pai a<a pa mx-iNn bao 
nno be nca Din . 44 bNyoB»b ntf« **nbnan "vyn "iNiaao 
4, "ii^BNn n*6 47 OTiy tu'st? •obd bw be 46 "lVB'Bsrj dbVhbid 

' E A ahcSn ; (R, aa elsewhere, rr^s). — a E pshyA. — 5 R af ; E A rwo 
ovaitn. — 4 E A insert -prro. — 5 R <yB'irw0 ; E 'Vncc'ap'); A »torws»apb. — 
• E A insert -pi. — 7 R O'n. — 8 R von 1 ! ; E A tvi*A. — * E A aevn 
new. — 10 R -)aina ; E A oinit. — 11 R na'ttwip ; E laicameDip ; A nanacttrip. 
See notes 17 and 26. — " E A tea. — " E Diaiwu ; A mynrra (cites ed. F, 
vumvu). — 14 R omits. — 14 R nvrveaM bnataN ; E mire™ ^mtuo ; A tews 
-imcax. — 14 R te. — 17 R = text; E rmoaMKDipa ; A nansaTaanpa. — "RE A 
owai. — " R E A add Snan ; (E A cie'idn). — 20 (R oci). — a R <cip'rwm ; 
E peipcran ; A yyi««ai. — M E even ; A mran. — ** R Dyn sin 'ips ; 
E Dipvnpio > A cnpnpD. — 84 R 'toNO 'cip^H ; E V*iw Dicpi'w ; A Dw:p'» 
Am. — " RE A nin pw- — 14 E itojwbdv ; A nauawDBV- — "A ina. — 
" R E msn. — ** REAadd D' ; R -irwn. — ,0 R rrN'DS (G) ; E»'«m. See 
note 35. — " E -insni ; A imi. — " R Traei ; E 'si 's taai ; A 'v '« tont.— 
" EA crm 'to. — 84 R to maton tai ; E mate tel. — " R s-on; 
EA >p«m. — " RA nunjiim; E xnaaw. — " R >paTDi ; E 'jjcei ; 
A — " R nsnoi; E R^iai ; A smai. - " EE «maDii ; A 

M'maa'A. — 40 RE A main. — 41 R ms-ina. — "RE naao; A TnaaD. — 
*» R omi ts 'an TSn. — 41 R E A d^hsow 1 ). — 45 R n'DiD a? maa (® = Santa ?) ; 
E n'Dcuo 'w nna (in 'TO-mcac santa?) ; A rrDcin Vc rraj. — 44 R A neon ; 
E »r«:n.— 47 R cViy. — " R A nccn (cp. note 46). 



V 



THE ITINERARY OF 



ntnpm newwT *Dnn anm b^bw '.-psio nn nnn torn spy* 'n 
pK «nn rah 'bbvh annn p amv «b'«3» tri>p cm s pt3i>3 
«W fca* T ifo r«i norW nntoe to* I™ • 
niDB»3 w nny»3 'dob' awipi onsun "ma a'ptn Bn, to> 
JT wnt« anvi^ " px-iip nm bhi,t m ants' enow | b«i • aninvi 
"awn a'nvw ids anw pa-nn jaw "amx BW3 inw " wvdhjo 
"rum n\h "^nnai^ bw w bbwi :m aw jr6 ptsi 
torn ltoon^ aw atwi ^nvron bwd n3 "ayo pww 
tanrnan W>1 • M p3 , u«^ paa'Dto iwdj^ "dm nee to> ntow Ty 
onvr niND y3*i« »3 nai an* ram 51 x"m 20 nv cnan 
u nt>bv aa-ian P|D^ 'h "ni33ii> B n^ 'n 3nn b^nto 

BPK->31 BH1.T HNt) 1D3 DBn 2,1 i13B"3i> DP 25 DWI : e»N"in 

B»3 B'o" "3W iti bb>di : spy* 'n no^B* 'n sm * 7 <Kn3B' 'n 
pp "'ni? ny3iND M nnxn -^on wp^D n:3B> "''P'o^a "vy$> 
. anirv p'n ids nai iKo ni>na -py nvp "jten 81 n»D« nnt* rapty 
t3i i»y .-widd 83 ac I tan B'Dsn »TD$>n va3i I'kidb' 't ^sin db>i 
bci {jks'o '-n rvi>N 'n unn S4 'n3B* '-n i?on t nnn awn 
b'di w asyoi : M «i nst6o3 awno am " crnren by nito 
T30 'ti n^B* 't atsn • amrp "awn ids bbi "^ano^ei^ 

1 R m»W>n nnn; E A (A noia) rr'Mp^i rtnn sim. — » Instead of onn 
E A read urn. — ' R pi 1 )! ; E "Npta ; A pta. — 4 R 'asa ; (E trtpn). — 
« E adds "rtw. — * E A to. — ' (E adds w). — ' R mi o<prm. — » So 
R E A ; (? onTODB ; ? nrr:a more). — 10 R orroa. — 11 R owipi dhw dsxtd ; 
E A o'H-np rm ivi ohvt> onvs. — ls E A wsrj'oai. — " R omits. — " (A 
nvt*>).— " R vjmaS ; E ytiA (or yrub) ; A >rnA. — " R jnn.— " R 
omits. — » R adds mmD tw; E A n-imo n» wm. — 19 R 'js^cbVi 

wrt ; E WD"iii 'jd*bVi <:N's'3>Tii ; A wamVi eweVi cjh^mS ™ R tei 

D« cw 'on (Griinhut). — " E A insert p«. — 33 (R h^hd 'i). — " E A 
omit vranS. — M R nrtt) '-n. — 15 EA insert -ftm. — » RA nj'wnS ; 

E nyiroi. — 57 R omits S before the name ; E tqtd 't ; (A unaTD S). 

" R Tsn 'f.DVJC') did' 'a obct ; E 'p'jrtMD; A fDite. — « RE A ina.— 
" A 'tw; (E <3nc). — » R n3D3^»; E Dinjtw'w; A Dm:c3 , i« ; all 
omitting -rjon. — « E inserts "man. — " RE omit. — " A '»na» 'n. — 
55 R E A cTimn nrta. — * E A mantel, omitting iron. — " R onio'D-ft ; 
E <cniLth ; A 'cntnaS. — » R 'a ; E A ones (=a). 



BENJAMIN OF TUDELA 



Btn *i?Gn [DinjDa^N nme] lope* "d^d 'nyaiKno 1 inx 
'i "De*tni D'nrp | D'wn i»a dpi 'ayimpn pjao D^na D^jafft 
on 'ibsoIi d» in m» owi 'ii apy 'n prrc» 

'n 10 d 1 ^ c 'ii »nij 'i 'De>toi dm nsB* i>j> Dnirv nxo 7 ioa 
cnso lea &m "c^ipb nrm dv ibrro a&a\ : 11 a max 
'i M dk>nii "orvypipi Dniroa Dnvipi D^ynr Dm "Diai> tmin» 
"itosmp i*y iy d<d' ne6e> db>di :n»yv 'n "o^n 'n nobe 4 
'n apy< 'n "p^ 'i DPNiai dict nixo b6b> ico Dtn nnon 
d-s^k i»a mi n$>nj "vy 20 DN3»ni> tans* 19 db*di isrprn 
pxa jdj-iw 23 n» n;a rwyi> M D>3iDn cjoinh "dh .Dnw 
"inn ^vu "dji nc^nai nm>2 crbra trnan onai .dwi 
n^K 'n K^n 'ii vna .icd 'n M ^ip 'i biun ain Dtwoai 
| runeo pn jv pk ^aa Dnioa fw ^ jtDp* 'n "oiBii'n 
dm nat? by rbra nmi "lanvn^ dv db^si : !, 'j*-d:bdip p 
n^N 'i Dtwiai Dmrv dtikd ieo Dtn msi 82 lay i>ao D'un 51 D^ai 
"iiDnnt? ia<Sy or in de>di :a^a 'n "fouoy 'n "n^era 
t|DV 'i Dt^Kiai D"iifv iiK» ioa dci dm nse> 5>y rune nmi 
^np^aiiij dv db*di .rvjnj 'n Riots' 'ii ."pnv 'n ityi>N 'n 
dcoi : 38 pny 'n iryta 'ii *pv 'i Dewnai dhijt and ioa dem 
n»$>e> 'i DtPNiai • Dmir wti ica nai w idb*b |ivs?i> "dv 

1 R inn . . . mm; E A ins . . . mn. — a RE A wnm. — 8 R omits 
this word. — 4 R omits all between Brtvu and cutmi j E A Dnimp □'Vina. — 
' RE A ootoi. — * R lBD'rt ; E 'bjho'Vi ; A iimdV>. — ' R omits. — * REA 
ownai. — * REA nn 'i. — 10 E n~w 'i. — u A adds W — " «npS ; E A 
«mp^. — '* R omits ma and miS ; R adds ffin|j nna ; E wpd mi ; A srno to. — 
14 R Dniyjnp, omitting crtnaa; EA Dmnispipi. — 15 REA dwoi. — 
" (R D"n 'ni). — » R lBJ-flp ; E noomp. — 18 REA jw') 'n. — " REA 
nvfw. — " R ktt crrt ; E diimd 1 ? ; A ei'ioS — 11 EA om. — " R d'mik 
cub. — " R <wni am, — 14 E A nni. — *» R adds om ©>. — M R after 
yn:n, imp p™ (or pin Neub.) ; EA 'Bip pro* 'i. — " R (instead of 
'n '« 'n) owns *n; E wiaiitt '» 't; A rnmi 'n 'h. — " E jiapv 'ii. — 
» E 'VDU'SflBDip ; A ^DunoJECv- — " K isna <*r) inx dv ; E oi> iVm ; 
A wrr»A ov l 1 ™. — " REA add rtt.- 11 REA is. - ,! B 'tdw^b ; 
E 'YTftHDiB. — 54 R 'ti ; (E ta'rw Grfinhut). — 35 R A iic rw aw 15 : 
E iD'TBDiy "B> . — " REA omit the last two names ; this and the stop 
after them prove it a dittography from the next paragraph. — " E A 
inn dv -rjrro (E uanrt) nprirt rani. — " R nj pns' 'ti. — " R dv -pi: 
E A ov "i^d. — 40 R uaB'BVtt* ; E toto'd Jivc^ ; A idcib prtrt. 
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•'fiaa bmn be» 'a of»em»i> nay!> 'awon ^ B'rapno bb>i a<n 
jenm jna 'n n<^« '*i aew-ni • Bhutto ioa !>taE»o \>rp tm 
s, Wf f»ip^ av i?m bcdi : 4 nmoi rbm -ry nvii 8 spy 'n 
|w 'rr^pv btr i»5>i*ia -j^on annn ncx ni>ran ronon "ton 
dv bb>di - 10 p io3 a'un 9 po ruin iro yao «ovn btrw bb> 
nvii qw wawi 14 rmai>p p« ma^o "nnn ton 12 ijotb$> 11 *m 
"tno 'i aptnai ansan 18 ami anirr 't? ioa nai nhu *vy 
i>y ne* "B»nnaJ> av ii>no be^i : w ?n"ib>* 'h jna 'n 
ID "naniit^ ass* »i» bb>oi : Biwx "mrj; ioa bb>i avi | nstr 
ar6e> 22 etam . anvr 21 p'n ma attn ;v px bvi n[se> f>j?] hpn 
ob* in bin -niy ovai : 23 ^no 'n -vno ibz 'n bhjo '-> 
run 27 iy w eiDv 'i »Ei nnx nw aen 2S Dismp«^ S4 a*a bid* 
"nuii? pt<!> do o«» w pin Bt»i : M n^ps ^onttfo 
'"P loa mi ma trm B»amn "i?d s, [<?nijo ms]5» nf»nn t«>n 
b*» w [awn] S44 "p-iiN 'n n<nfo 'i atwnai dw 

BB>Dl] ."WOP 'T BBW131 D*n.T ""B^h? 103 BB>1 35 JI^SN^ 

M mos!> bv atwi :a»n ynt 5»y rnerm pp^itaji> [ar 
nvi Kim 40 bw bv -fan '» ontsB'tMK [ma run]on nvi 

1 E omits that word, showing, however, a lacuna ; R A own ; Ed C 
(and Sulzb.) own. — ' E A pan tarr bub. — • R omits jps» 'n. _ 
4 RE A nVnn nam. — • R ->yt mrfnprt; E Tn cfop^; A -en ri-preA. — 
• E hw. _ t R irVwD to idW-j ; E >rtys !w raVna ; A rrVp's to mWxa. — 

EA tanro ovn » yin. - ' E A jm. _ » 5 in E.-» E dv w 

Ed ; w s, i lzl L DV *~" (si0); B E a wi*J 

KEAn^nn.-" Romitsmata; E omits p» ; R n^a^p ; E A rr»na«te. - 
™— M BA im 'i; E *>'i.-» B ,n: 't, few _» r 
Grunhut manaS ; Neub. D^ia 1 ) ; E wia? ; A -«n 3 ^. — "EA insert onw - 

R wanBirt; E nxrraA; A vmrnrt. — 51 E A nws wan. - « R 
JT" ~ r E *° ( ° P - n ° te l6) ' — 24 E A put m before -pi. _ 
„ fJV 9 ' E c1Br, i n ^; A "Bnp ^. _ - R omits nm '-. m _ 

RE A w _ " REA omit - » R mrtw . A ^! _ » R 
omitting rtrt n^a ; E nook ; ArroaS p«,. — "A Swo. _» E riK — 

D^p.« ; (Ed. Sulzb. rt^. ,5 E ^ ( ? _ r) . A ^ _ 3 . R f. 
E A rrrcs. - R tod 'n; EA (transpose) own, 'raw V _ »• r 

» "T"I? ; A ™ DV ( E ™») "TO* WDi; REA add 
o pi. — E A (E tmran) vrnrcw 'w nanran.— « R n< ite- ea 
^ port. 1 • » aA 



"?r> r»7 ->jt rvpn -ny n»r ~^ 7rr> V^&y TTJ 

<w urv -rrr>n jr>^r> *«r»> sj-rrr-j-nrw j w 
"7*» £7" t™* C HT3 -^7^W» on r>jJt -»frr»f -wr* 
n*«xjw> o'-^'n- $ rw 

O-.- -Vy oyjjit tJ-nt' DSV ypJ3 SITJy ^-J *k 

yn*ir%aHn jpri^ sr^ C'-^jrl it^cm -l^ji yma^^ 
i 3^ jy^^ y*, S'o-r-t*^ _r^vJy 

«-n*»- a*^t>i» ww of -^t? *rj> n&ip y^wo 
— zr>" -y^w o& w " *" 7) yi^rnv* ^ 

"■www yfryrr* yrj -?> rr^t -n pUM-at yjmJJ watf 
zsvm ■ y )xo o— y> rn-m *»r»i, on* i"** ^ 



Page 4 a of Casanatense MS. 3097 ; corresponds with 

ASHER's EDITION, P. 12, LINE 6, TO P. 14, LINE 15 



BENJAMIN OP TUDELA 

'B'ttann t\2*w 'aipo ae>i 'njTbo *vy ny 'a' in ae>oi 
nun* 'n 6 a s oan bpi •anin'' nixo ioa bb»i arts "oab 
'*n njis^x *vyo n'ne> bnan 3-in pns ■•a^o -u | pnjr Y3 2P 
• pon tjiiD an*i3K '*n »Jirn n'ba 'n jnan nobe> 
bnaom bvi net? 'by inxn ism nwyn ixo noin nspio *vy m 
ancy ioa Dtyi 'obo bsb av Btyoi :ino ptn "inn etna 
."an an •tj bx i3to ye"bx 'h sunn b«::n *'i ae>i .tnm« 
nbx "anxipi B'yur awn mines a^abm anjn fin* D,,1jm 
B'ybon wnai avnaan annn by Maw one *jdo spaa "awp ban 
atmsi "riuai avw arana p« "torn :nam ni-ps> anb er> bs« 
ton 17 inj3J3b ie ai* in ae>oi ."army anbnb bia^ bin iw 
."bvikd ma amnio bnp bb>i mN "nm a^n net? by nacv "Ty 
qioi ijb> Btw3i J^amsiK 'n mt 'n aio^ibp 'n atwui 
anin» I aviso 10a ae>i bio pa ton "ntrbiB pitot? ^abob *P 
"103 ibno M at5«i : M pnv 'n fro 'n yye'na 'n "bcktii 
'n z9 *biaaip 'i BtPtnai omn* b^-ik ids be>i S8 >biae>Nb av 
nae> by -icn sl »atnob aw w bb>di • 50 hdi» 'h iann no* 

1 E dv -j^tto ; E o' -pi ; A a v pi . — ' E sbt^hd ; A rwto> (Edd. sdi^w). — 
3 R rooipD ; E A omit. — 4 R adds onto. — 8 R omits own o«n and all the 
names (as often) till n>m ; E A Vmn ain pis <3to <ni pns* n ia mirr 'i 
in wo orru» 'ti wn rrtw 'n jnsn note *n (E bubs) roics -vyo mmo 
pan. — * R to irwn ism ; E tow 'nun iso ; A to -\n«n isdi. — 7 R ; 
E <dWo^ ; A 'BtowS ; see note aa. — * E and Ed. Sulzbach omit 'i ; R omits 
from 't D«n till in:n. — 9 E tA» ; A ti ^m. — 10 A and Ed. Sulzb. 
add Vi. — 11 E A omit nnsip. EA ten D<3ip. — " R E A and Ed. 
Sulzb. omit s'm, Ed. Sulzb. pxi. — 14 E nw. — u E A doj>. — 15 R owtn 
nu' 'a. — " R nojaj'i 1 ); E nos'ivi'i^; A ita'am'i^. — ™ EA add r&ra. — 
" R tra num. — ao R dhw dtikd ibs doi. — n A adds ¥i. — v R KEtoS ; 
E 'EfomS ; A 'BboS but quotes Edd. C and F >Mi ; see note 7. — " R tc'nB; 
E A — '* R omits this word. — * R adds, after pns' 'v,, pins '-n 

(illegible) . . . 'n ; E A pm 'ti for pns' 'n. — 3t R omits this paragraph 
(from DTrni to Deal). — " RE A omit 103. — M E 'Vipwrt; A 'topwb. — 
" E A lVoip '1. — *° A adds fj. — sl E 'Jixirt ; A rmvi'i. 
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4 r«"iipi '*y*3 am *»n 'n fpf 'n I'nK *!>tntf* 'n Mosip 't 
ntnpjn 7 '5>'ivia^ dik "j^ "own .'['D'xjtd] niaten nti> 
in [yao mat? ityjiin 'p ts ™at? n^nan 8 io3'niD 
"*W Tyn p D^n y^a nniK noai a>n t«n 10 n"» ibon 
oen • nrnon jra vne> D'Haom typv«?[n dhk ya D»tm]ntn Dvn 
11 ptspta | "v^noa mpjn pe>[n db> twon] oinnn "Tina yau p»j» 
• " [niNiam mwd] noaa mix j»d»b>di iron ys by mix 
i>y Dm ypnpn nnno "o'yaun n>sn d'» b& nuwno 16 db> e»i 
18 dib> ia tw dik ios? niKvmo "ona'y loa cm nvt net? 
"rwnajiij yao "D'iwin i>ai ^ywnoi nbid Ni»y ona "Wi 
nnn pi»D in din t> db>qi trP" "nwa db> H D"ta 
non 87 Ty roas? i?or\ "on on rua itw "pan sin onnn 
^y pya "wax nc awi ""."Ty "jbon in ins yao ncy nt i>ai 
31 -ino miva "vy torn runon ^ibkj 80 -py ny onnn nnm Dnnn 
rpprn dbm ,31 ffw p'n ioa dpi Dyivn pyao dti nac i>y 
,33j,» xr 3nn D1Q3 -, n0 pnv , j n3f1 n ,i, N Q1 i,^ 

1 E DUDoip 't; A TOEiip '-i. — 2 EA bMinio '11. — * E tit si aim; 
A Y\ tit »n aim ; R omits all after d'tvt to here. — * RE D'Mnipi. — 
5 E i:n>B'ssnD; A itosiie, both omit maton. — ' RE A ctmai ; E A omit 
dtk ~f!>. — * R 'V'jtoS ; E Vrerert ; A VisidV. — * E iwtd ; A adds ttot. — 
• For p ts E reads ]jns ; A jsi's. — 10 R 'jhto' -[Sd -rn <:do ; E A tit nnc 'jeo 
T»rr, A adding oibmn v">y. — 11 EAw.-" REA -[inn. — " R WVno'D ; 
E A vVno'E . — " R nDD to for noaa ; E mmsra win ; A nwisn win . — 15 R adds 

no: ; E A omit ow. — " E A ysra 17 R 'a ; E A to (evidently copied 

from a MS. which had 'a or 'a). — " R «w.-"EA yimi ■ — 20 R 
D<Vinni. — n R N'tidiS; E H<na»V>; A =text. — M R D'a"nn. — •» (E A 

omit). — 24 R 'ia. — » R E paa * EA DiSion. — 27 E A omit t<j ; E 

'on ; A son (throughout). — ** R omits rrt» and ns "|l»on ; E A '3DO nt» tart 
Iwfo m mo — " RE A insert rron. — 30 RomitsT?; EAomitTS is; 
A has a blank space, thus showing lacuna. — 81 E A insert namv ; R places 
tso misa ts after oti nra te. — ** Ed. Amst. cvr\ main pun nmnD nn'n ban 
D'nm 'n ma probably like other variants addition by the editor Menasseh 
ben Israel. — " R omits from dwi till Vst ; E rp^x ja (sic) lSw 't rrpjn 't dwi 
ttct vna prRp 'ti jna ; A V*i inn Tiro prep 'ti pan rrtM '-n diV« 'ti rrptn 't do. 

C 



BENJAMIN" OF TTJDELA 1 

nanyo nsnpb na-iyo 1 m nvoi nr nvo nonbon ;-;y | ibon txi 1 
3 abiyn 'jab mjnnb px ban 2 Dn?nbci cri'Dici dik "ja 
pun nnn robins myo xvo' an : 4 cnp '£'2 nn-nr nonbon 
• oniKDS by 6 ca^v irc\x nabom 5 pobj bom iben na d<nvdji 
roxboa "D'oun obiai naibon mx ( ;a nxo ioa 7 cn*:yi 
10 <jtf noan »jton bx on" nbe>a on Tin cvn ny 'nxisin 
. 12 ny -]bon noba> niryeo "ssnpcn ivaa vto niynj omoy 
14 nnn tok DHirvn l3 noxi . -in p nob;? pipn noyi noy baai 
. l8 D"o ioa m» i; D.Ti>y nyn 16 inxo axa 'o 15 ova run n;r baa 'a 
K^anc cipon ira 'ba ^dij'dsdx ja dib<d 19 !jj^ myo on 
-iron ri£w> by -ins iro ma [nnx] myo -'Dun • ob^i-ro 
^[sbi] . 25 naibo 'inn mtyy ^D'pnxn omap an ^na'D 
Dibt^ax dji < px bv wa 27 niTani jew | -rivo 26 'jx'nbx 'ax-rib;? K" 1 
ioe> byi n:"D3DDip nj3E> biun ^du'bdjxp ib[on dji in] p 
e»i • anta '"-nxo ididi nemo n"[ivo mm] ^nj'DJODip nx-ipj 
:[o-isDb rnx] bar xbc nona ffrjjn "nvja 
"d'snp ^njau' nbnjn .uncn x'n ^nx'spb D'O 11 nyanx D"'ci 
e>bB> loa na e*i -nbatro pxm o'y-i Dj/en ba« naio] x\n "]bon 
Dcx[-iai (E pxn) px naaj A] n'biu o'osn onai onin* mxo 

1 R ns ~yz ; EA -iL'-r n":. — 3 EA cr^n'-i <i;i. — s R cin n>N-in-. — * (RE 
n>rra ; E "D'o). — 'Or ixv.: ; R ^'"^ or i-siu ; cp. note 31, p. 7 ; 
EA omit the name. — 6 REA omit :-;c--. - ' EA r-yi- - 1 EA 
cpipn. — * REA D'lenn. - 11 R (omits >:c) ni:n •n-.rn :n ; 

E ':c ^Mi'-sw cci ; A ":c nom n:r:r» ':N ,- 'ic: :c ; compare 

note 26. — 11 R n':"D for rv;i ; E A rcn: 1 :, omitting the next three words. — 
" R omits ny -pen. — 15 R E and Edd. add r; A li. — 14 EA,..: icn. — 
» 5 EA'c:.-" Ri»»:'| E si-a: ; A rtssi: . — 17 R omits. — "EArt:.- 
u R adds n; . — 30 E :i:s':'::'T!) ; A :i:-'EE-m p ; R omits it. — n E A c;> . — 
"REA omit nn» 12:. — 33 R ; E it;>:: ; A ri'a. — 34 A adds 

:.»,_ as REA rr>2?"S. — " RE deleted ; A nre'ri p;rc ; compare 

note 10. — 37 R tt; E -vnyi ; A tt:\ — 38 R i:n-:-::p ; E — 
3S R (E) 'i-EirE"™- ; A rsnp: ir:r in nrir^cv n;;c (omits ri:n) r':n~c7 
— 30 R -^n ; E iot ; A — a E A 

add s'-ins. — 33 E Nispi ; A ™i£pi. — 35 R n:a ic« ; A ns>:;c. — 34 E A 



T 
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1 *itj>K !>3 by\ irw Tpa tarn nva'axn rvaa xai kxv tarn cam paj 
p axr 'n .vemvbi "jnyn "ibd ne>]?B> jnj 'n Ss> vuj «im ib 
s i-iit3Ct33 nn i>K»n 1 'n na»B»n c5>ni an:» /- n n»i»ty 'n a in 
*nen 5>b> o'p^n us? 4 non torn • 3 b"r 'unat? "ia jooa 'n 
nsD ran bw a>pbn uc? 7 ran runon yxoxa p^>in 'onae mini 
pipt? n5>nan roan pptnn p^nai *nnK ivd inx p^m inx 
iD'p 10 Di"^r bv pons mn 9 bb6i • 8 non m^a 't? 
13 • ahjas? I2 bu"j3 i»ao buib>d | bwdi nam ae> m "!>nan 
"bwik buidb> an d^o "ia 14 ddii jd I3 annm atw«»n pai 
nwi>iDD • I7 niiDNia3*N awnpan 16 nama w Bota buwd 
nxun w» *D'a w 19 DV*iam BiTa niai>D ijn 18 DiaK'p'N*io 

TO T1BD p« M Ba3B> 21 D13JD linp !>t? V3K 20 D1BB m3$>D Tin 

26 mix tap k!>e> non!> 26 3"n» 24 pent* bb>i ■ 23 ,-6nna B^Njwn 
b^btv np$> t«i>t? Bnrco ne>y ^3tra vxyv nwo 27 twn 

29 Dli'DBDN pD"IK BB»1 I^BUC TIB> Oil 11M1 fflBf E>i>E^> t6« 

•pns B"i 3i pb^j ^dtb "|i>Dn pons Qt^i . 30 ind pmi hna pa 
otioikh napni . 3S nionn niD< pa»3 buioik 32 nb^ l^c po-ixn 
nnv pensn *pna taai Dip W3 anu»a ncnta nnvn . j^d ne'ta 
• 36 abn "bn nrn avn iy nioxyn 34 rum . awn bin ua hndd 

1 R adds v?. — * R nanDotoa and omits itt ; E iyi'toibs ; A nanwnoa. — 
* R fri >naiD )n<:a '-n ; (E Sa ; Adid, as usual). — * E A add -vsn. — 
8 R E A omit these two words. — 6 R naia ; E tvsid ; A dywo. — 
' R tin nan jAm irw iso pVn D'p'jn iron rwien ; E A D>p'jn >w non wi 
'3tB inn im* p^m tin isn nn« p'jn. — 8 R nam nTO"D 'e ; (E mio'D 'sj t?> 
rron Sc) ; A won n wnD'aSw — • Perhaps anp is fallen out? E illegible ; 
A dot. — 10 R Diarta; E wVr; A di'Vp. — 11 R frn. — 11 EA pa. — 
13 R janinni. — " R E A 'one. — 15 E A mto'n. — "EA tmra D^na Dote 
(mina = rtawa). — 11 R nn ntdim ; E nnHvws dSs; Autrvdsw d^. — 
18 R D^pyt ; E BUHwpro ; A DwpniD. — 18 R Dunasi •pan Dns. — M E A 
omit from (dtm) niato to (died) mate; E dibib. — 31 R dvmo; EA 

omit. — 2a E A oaa tok 88 R rfinn. — " E A dib'd to'n. — " RE A 

yino. — M R Dni«. — " E A rtv irrftap k^c. — 88 E w (EA) v 1 * 

CD'. — 29 R dwddck; E A di3«'D'CD'« "]bon pms tafl ina dbi. 80 R 

omits -nan. — 81 Or ims? Compare p. 8, note io. R jn>rAa bgna or 
Vii-ib ; E Swa ; A p"a -fa (after -^tan). — 38 R nwci dwi mnia 'a ; 
E A cool niKD Trie. — 85 RE A nawn. — 84 R qot ; A vm. — 35 E D«iSn ; 
A nvitai. 
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4 nyt?ai irvaa buo 3 ii> e» dhd 2 nnNi | [inx bi 1 DjiJxnaT 
• a>n bvnn nni [trhaon i>y 5 l^xa ^erfo Dnip^no 

10 ov] ba iia^i oohm 7 b>in^j D'Kipjn 6 rvwn owyi 

15 cd\t b h xdis hmn [on a-»n^3 am] . "nau 1 " nrai 
nai nxo rrSm] "vy *#ni <jc 16 nD»a pm tjrwai 
wax i>ai npibnon nya l8 Dir#> "Dorian b^ud b's&k rrm 
20 one n*DSit5>n ok '•a Dffbv chw 19 -it? t6i [^d pw tanjiaa 
'n ne>D '-i anta ss>tnm [dhiit anjcy 102 nai . arr^y awpo 
"iW trrt p npim torn ncin napi» rmn • 21 e)ar 'n a^n 
; nanen "pro 25 "nvn t !>y 24 na'aoa 23 rvbtt paaaai pxxvi • p^» 
^laj riDaan r6nna tone 26 n3i$> Tyi> niNDna ya-is* ae>»i 
twnm m nbvn torn D'w "dws lea *r\2ib "vyai 27 nsmai , ii> 
nw ^no awi :apy | 'ni !>nidp 'n in 'n 31 onw ^11 

BTIKO 1D3 DB<1 BV1K ITD^D C5»N~I Nnai 32 ,10 11 "Vyi> 0*0' 

34 -ivs<BNn 'm&'D bhdi . anx bie^ dd py-ns pro "onauo dw 
a^na DiDan Den • m qhk b 5>y ruieon "po:sn sin Dnuoa^K 
na* una torn ira^asn m^o btfTV '*n im ^nut 'n actnai 

1 EE A Banns ; R omits from Drrts to crrty. — ' E inn tai. — 
8 RE A omit V> c>.— 4 EEA roeai • — 5 E E A Vjn Dr.— 8 E rwan.— 
7 R wba ; E D'tSj ; A ttjaVja (nixnpn). — 8 RE A insert ftc. — 8 E adds 12. — 
10 (Should it be □'?). — 11 E ns™i«c . — 12 E tos, see next note. — 13 After 
mVi (note 9), E A read (Anum) nji:«i D'S^di nm Vrv nraipon !>22. — 
" E n->z ; A rra'E. — 15 EE A omit DWi to. — 16 E A omit hsm and 
add -jinn ; E o»d< '2 ncb iy dujoi. — 17 E A arw o-rm. — 18 E omits. — 
18 So no doubt originally BM ; E ic ;>n cnu: ; E niDi "p D f»i ; A -pa jw 
1* psi. — 20 E A en iw. — 81 A adds S"t. — 82 E (p^o illegible) ncc ; 
EA nam. - 28 E. omits.—" RE A ma'EC2. — 25 No lacuna visible; 
E illegible (nnTn nn:n r hs ?) ; E nrorr ; A (note : ? rww) (nvn) in:n t hr. 
Ed. Amst. xsvri nnan \"s. — 86 E E r\?v: ; A spiS, E A omit from here to 
the second mention of this name. — 87 E nNmoi 1 ). — 88 E A have instead : 
E n2 ffi'i ; A can . — 39 E uses generally letters for numbers ; several 
variants of numbers which evidently arose from similarity of letters, 
like 1 and i, 3 and point to a priority of that method. — 88 R ts> 
Vna. — 81 R onto ; E A cmnvT — 88 E throughout 'on ; A through- 
out bdh. — 88 E A DH23:. — 8 * (Here and further on) R Ncssn ; A 
NDEn. — 85 R E A pD:nn and add 'nun ; (A Dmwnbs). — ' 6 R cn'Ss? ; 
EA nns m te. 
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xvn .*{>*• ")b 'n am p apjp 'n nt^» 'n pn*< 'n 'apy» 
D»n p nanp torn . 4 bb> pxn *dsno 'B^ai B»ub niyo aipo 
aiD* "mn snpjn bnsn m;n nap by nawi pbna 't^be* 
b't pnv 9 na no N3K 'n «w dim • "iTstrans px 7 baa 
"rhii *ryb nwDns b6b» dwi : ""men pebtyn Tpa wni 
nw 'n "mo 'ni nco 'n is bb>k-di 12 bN"iB»o btikd i»a an 
TotwDi :"yj no k3n | am inj 'ni nobe* 'm 
mbnp 17 y» am o"eam oyiw -vy torn 16 wbw-Mb 15 w 
rise by "row kvi nnxn bnpn •BHirr mxo b6c lea 18 anai 
nant» 21 n.Ti 'nbyeb buea 20 raw nnun bnpm neob bti 
na prur 'n nobs? pyee> 'n D'ean 22 »T»bn» nbna 
'*n rnx apy 'n "rbiBJK 23 p pyDB> 'n 'no sax 
28 bnpn ewnai • nbyo bv 27 raw wi 26 am 25 . . . wb 
31 tn» 'na [amax 'n w]yrr ""rvEnia "apy 'n nee bt? 
by 34 use miro Ty tp.n . »b*r n-xta 32 'na prw 'n unn 
36 nau" 36 "vy ^nabb nyaoa bik [oiy be>di ♦ a^n] nsc 
ats' B'w yen [B"a b^ njyans ibno wm . a\n riBB* by nawn 
[napio Tyro] a^aie dwjk ani 37 nnaD -vye vnw wbs> p bxioc 'n 
an^by awpo 39 anc5> b^dbw bk »a tsrrby abit? ibe 38 pro new 

1 E A omit. — 2 E omit Vt. — * R to nun ; E A d»nVi d'u 1 ) nwta ; 
he quotes ed. Const, yap for rowo. — * E A omit. — 5 R ; E A mrtfl) ; 
(E en Sn). — 6 R i:n«n and omits hnpan ; E A 'in, E omits '/run. — ' R A 
to 23ion ; E to hid. — * R hdootvd; E Ns:'mE ; A ns:anD. — ' EA as in 
note 38, p. 4 ; E omits ft. — 10 R <ijim or noinn ; E A pm. — 11 R E A 
iD'toH. — " R n>nn'. — 13 A wmtji. — 14 RE omit w; A Vi. — 15 E A 
nxthv}. — 15 R nS^D 1 } ; E n^dio 1 ) ; A n^S'tDiDS . — 17 A <rw. — 18 R an ; 
E A D31. — 19 So BM ; R raw iTOn n'pnpn (sic) ; E A awv nnsn ^nprr. — 
* R ruwv mnsn nVnpm ; E o'lwi' en nett) to mv ':\Dn Srrpm (dti • • • iw 
being mere repetition of earlier words) ; A (d'H now to 3«v) -irwn ^npm 
mw.- 11 So also RA; E imi.-" EAntta. — 23 RSi. — a » Rthis name 
illegible; E omits from psoiD '1 to JB?oo 'it, vViimh ni; A 'Sitom m ^2, 
but Edd. vteuN >n 12. — 25 R its'; ; EA vwri. — 2 « Dn. — 27 E A 
omit tost. — 28 R rfrnpn. - 29 Ed. Amst. adds dtod Si. — 80 R VEno j 
E wdtb; A ij»dte. — 81 R omits tmd 'ia ; E A tno 'rt. — 32 R -n ; 
E A 'ti. — 38 R (Neubauer) rTn, evidently misread for ny , see e. g., p. 1, 
note 16, p. 2, n. 44, p. 7, n. 3, &c ; A Vsi. — 34 R E omit. — 35 E A omit. — 
38 R nai;"2 ; E mm Trt ; A nmi Tsb. — 87 R 'n dan dws D'-nrr '3® dw 
ktiD'd tso vn«i d'^'d p Smnffl ; E A p iwoB 't dtix csas onw doi 
rmiD two vrro vn«i (A onto) nto. — 38 R -it; p«i fto f>». — 88 E on nw. 
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i3*ai bot . rMi aov nima typoimo 5>nioto e>np hn? 1 w\ 
'i ttwyi a^ma B'osn wa 2 ne>oni $>"t i>njn am abitpo 
ij«jsd 5 B>i33n 4 e>nan ib>k 'ii 'pnK 'n apy< 'ii pnv 'ii 
6 earn | ie>3 !>aiK wto nsynoi rMi bov isdh i>» now ai>iyn *7 
»i3ie^iK 'n 8 |p?n bxwv 'n 7 3in bd»3 wo 'n .nio^n3 hna 
awn S>ai maon "pan ja Nann nmrv 'n "jnan no^'n 
"pKsioi 13 mis poi>oi 13 mix B^aiso 12 an mm mo^ prno p«o 
am • ennon rv33 anvn »d» i>3 i>npn !>*ko ot3^>di rtD3ia dp 
an™ W> pan anew • nuxo ^pa 14 awp D'anai B'oan dwk 
16 ye> ara : I6 'i¥ 'ot Dmrp iyiko t?!>ca ^np roi apinini B'anpn 
a'ysix ioa anim in oti !>ina -pa 18 aim "tsnptPiD^ niKDia 
nm 21 ii anins 'i "tonan 3in t by nSna iwot bot . 19 otk 
mo^ \b* opinio a^ai "piasai mo^na i>ini Ban a^ya ai 
ih pKC w 26 arm nota Kim irv33 nniao a-sinoi Tao mm 
bot • i>ma wy Kim orroiv W> "wioo Dmi>y k'xid | Kin iwnni> Jl 
amaK'n jD'aa 'ii "npaaaa 'n Bnso ™~\2 f\ov 'i *anan 
tinaoi> niNDia ^yaiK bb>»i : 32 b"i 31 i^kd 'i3 pmr 'n 
37 Be>Ni3ia''03n 36 BE>i hkd ioa 35 amm dot 34 ^ a en 'am Kipan 
'n 39 iryi>K 'ii mm- 13 Dni3K 'ii ap»» 38 13 pnv 'i 

1 R dw oi. — 3 R obliterated after • ■ ■ a-i DtDi. Neub. reads (suggests?) 
numm d^d it wbi. — 3 R omits from rpv S ; (A has unabbreviated 
. . . , 3 -i.) _« K omits. — s E A «nmw. — 6 E A oan mm. — ' EA'i aim 
lD'J nsm (A has throughout mostly «n instead of 'i ; this will henceforth 
generally not be noted). — 8 A pnn. — ' R wefci 'n ; E A omit. — 10 R 
adds 715. — 11 R pais. — " R omits on nun ndf) ; E A omit nn. — 15 E A 
Dn1 «._» REAn>wnpi own. — 15 REAnwra wito 103 D'nn' Snp nai (A 
adds i*3') ; E A add rrmtne <nc D'n p npim nw.-"EAw;E'].- 
" R wnp-iiD 1 ! ; E hjyv'I^ ( M "i = «;) ; n«p"mrt. — 18 R Dtn ; E A N'm. — 
18 R tfjs ma ; E, ed. Const., quoted by Asher, d<siin ; A mno snu. — 
» R in "nun n< to. — 11 RE 'u; A 'n -a. ■ — 22 RE omit Vi ; A b'si. — 
» Read piDDli decisions. — 24 R Q'»i pmo yisoi ; E A pmD pun um\ — 
38 E A omit VBO. — m E A mobo ; R adds here c>:ra , >, but this word 
belongs after N-sin 1 ). — "EA woocn i'tod (E Dn-'js) nnS. M E A maan. — 
» e 'n ; A '3T ii. — 30 (E rwmnHi). — 31 E A nwo. — sa E omits f\. — 
'» R a ; E A vfo. — 34 R toxm m Mip:n tt-un 1 ; ; E pin trurt ; 

A Vj 'jffiT pill *ni»n wijti 1 ). — 35 RE A DHin'D inp. — se E A omit. — 

37 R A wiai. 31 R 'n, but then there would be two ipS' 'l in that list 

besides • • ' p 3p»' 'i ; here and generally instead of 12 E Sa, A 'VI H, 
see also note 9, p. 5 (this will not any more be noted). — 39 R iwin Si. 
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.iv!>iaj] !>ai s iTp»ibk pxi tone* s pw a"m> to 'nMmjaDN pen 
"ne^t^D&wi] .•anvwio jop bnp nai 'man'si* 'vm av *es»[m 
nun "ntw 10 db>di . rnini> nonp i»y [trot 9 rmavji>] 
diccji^p >an "Dtwiai [awJi] "d^itji D^can nai rmnxn W> 
[ib tj" 1 )] ,,6 iDin>a njiao in 16 mr» "Dmo 't hurt s'tyan p 
•nptna wdo 18 kw!> b)y din pw bene nxo niypipi n^na 
onnm "nun' 'n vac 'n na^n tfun oman '-i "DE^nai 
era : 23 anirr rose b6b> 22 am na b«i - n^oan H't&n 21 nam p»a 
26 DCNiai B'-oan n<oi>n 25 Dm bnp on Tyn ^ema!* niND-ia yaiK 
d^ w dwi t^^NJni •'an s|Di» 'an 27 Knabn nobe' 'n 
J 1» anp | n-nnD^ na^ aip» trim "I'^atsiio tnpjn pus "ini> 
pKo 83 ana • nmnD^ expo 32 bo 31 vbt« dwi 3 °nD-ia wa D<n 
pto anvo pa i>aoi win non niaboi 34 ntrn-iajiS nnv bt« 
dw niji&6 i?aDi 37 m^t&ow 36 rr>DM»i 8S na-ixi p» pso bx^ty , 
ansan nn:i>n de>i ■ 39 pacei paw* ya ^ by 38 nnnDi» dp d^xdj 
nnar 42 ia ;n: 'n "omo na pita 'n '"OB'tna'i *inn 'awn 
omra ts«i •** ^aniD 'n 43 nob& 'n Qni>6y am ^kibc 'm 
npiv ^yai 46 Dn"t5'» onwa e»i ••nwbnb mjnap nnmra *na 
b^tbb niND-ia 49 s>a-iK dpbi •"D.vb D'ton bib paa 47 anew 

1 R n>td3cm ; E tn:MD3<bH ; A ntisdsSh. — ' EA y-isoi. — 3 RE A omit 
'dn ywi. — 4 EA insert -jVio — 8 R roiuS.— 6 EA D'nrra. — ' REAinsert 
-y>rro. — ' Arretou. — 3 Amni.- 10 EAtoooi. — 11 RE Aasn.— "EA 
D'Svu. — 13 R woi, evidently 's»rui or vtnm ; so also notes 19, 26, 40. — 
14 E A f\ DWilffi. — 15 RE A insert n>a. — " E lcrva ; A v\m. — 17 E A 
fi»n 'tola. — 18 R E A np>h. — " R totoi (see note 13). — M R omits '-n 
nnTr. — 81 R omits. — 32 RE A add 103. — 33 R has here a § . — M R vrnib ■ 
E A xcrmh . — " E A omit. — 3 « R (see note 13). — 37 R wirin *i ; ES 
uncbn TKhw. — 38 R nj rpv 'ti, and omits toons S ; E A (A 12) '12 rjov '11 
ft toons . — 33 R T^wcsm ; E A T-tocosio . — 30 E A Hindis (A 'nw) 'sun. — 
31 Errto). — *' (Rtai).— " R on«o ; RE A add toisnwi. — 34 Anns to» p«n 
N«TanVi ; Erw'TosiVi mTrt»p«o ; R (only) hnh-ioi 1 ) pws. — 35 EAnBisp«i. — 
"EA tied fw, omitting n'DNOI. — 37 A mnBtowi; E rrmj^ajw ; R omits 
all from -p« torn to torn (dittolepsy ?), and reads "udi (? nns or yw) 'jsqi 
nwob. — 58 E A omit minDb. — 39 R "smd'DI 'sw 'sa t to ; EA pxis'j 'T to 
pswsi (A p'«i2'j). — 40 R sjh-u! (see note 13) 41 R A E DiniB (A -a) Sa. — 

43 E '-o ; A p ; R omits rv-oi jro 't. — 43 R omits; EA H'Dtoo (i.e. 
rvrbiD). — 44 R adds rw; EA add Vi. — 43 REA omit from «n to this 

44 E A add D'Vns. — 47 R enow. — 48 R cuA. — 43 R 'i ; R uses mostly 
letters for figures. 



BENJAMIN OF TTJDELA 



MS. R. MS. B.M. 

□lpoi Dipo bzy& cwtMni D'oann 
y-wb iKiaa ibjj ntn nsDn warn 



naun pya 'n torn 



• ro^-ii mm $>yai ^a^oi pao t^N 
win upnac nan ioai 
(R adds man) 1NVD3 -nan nnx e>se«& ho 

b»k ton »3 vaa awn 013112131 tropino 



iSDn r6nn ton nn • net* 



:nsDni>nninn .not* 



Asher's Text. 
nvpD3E> rawtwrn Q^nin 
vim tran xaEoi nioipc 
psi> icy nta 
to^ctyp 
. j"bpnn iwa 
1 naran pya 'n n\n 
2 n-nn!>]?ai>»aB>Bi pao^s 
mipnac nam nan $>aai 
wrao vint? bws^ na 
man 

vsa tranro ffjpino 
b"k n-n 'a 
• maT n^nn nn nm 

Superscription again 
(not in E) 

• 9'i p^a '1 mvDD 
rai» na pya ran -idn pya '*i *icn 

i"6nn Titw 'row ni>nn 

4 Nt3t5»1p"lE> "VJIB XBDipTD T»D 

na»ts ma yn wti na<N *wj in witi 
7 nDHpn "njiam tj£ w itt >nai>n dcbi s t«e>ianB^ 
hps pxn $>aa tonn pyaa tree: ! si> 8 ow D'pjy pyao nrrn torn 
"nji^siab tra' ye> db>bi :dvi "i>xN [natw tcm] "maoa 
u p:a o^na awftMi caiaai] onaan o^ato "enp i?np db> m 
ja Dmax 16/ n na^c? 'an i>Kin!>t*e> »an nt?t? 'an 
rfbx "etui en nap i>y 17 nan nj[ap tj> ts>m]i : 16, KTDn 
M n^pxi ai na[w * kd'bb] [v pxa | 19 nioipon bo D»un minna 

1 E S*:n. — s E adds na'jm . — ' E omits Vn — 4 E nBDyro. — 4 R 
obliterated; E rorcniri ; A mtTsnsS. — • K rmno ; E rovm.— 7 A 
nawipn. — 8 K A E ow. — * A E >rti. — 10 E. nsc maw ^33 (also R seems 
to have nis-iNn). — 11 RAE hs. — l> A rwfera trs^; E raiVm -nh. — 
" R adds onwo. — " R omits — 15 E A 'ai p. — " R adds n*; 
E A Vj. — " E A insert rami. — 11 RE A m. — E A mpn. — 20 E A 
rnu'BV — a R saw ; E rau":n; A rwu'Ji. — 2J E ^D'Ci ; A wto'Di. 
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THE ITINERARY OF BENJAMIN 
OF TUDELA 



Asher's Text. 
Title page : 

1 b"\ jo^a w bv niyDD 
s nonpn 

ciym -a\no 3 isdh nt 

l^i • 6 rbnvao n^v 13 
toi y\bn 

3n3 13 N3K> DlpO i»331 

ntnt? anain i>3 
riots 'tMK , so $>ow IK 
msD pta wow 6 -ib>n 

nvpo nan ton i3i 



HEBREW TEXT. 

MS. R. 
P'J3 iSD 



lDlpDO N3 J01J3 '"1 

nbvb tjjd 
Ni3ii ybn 



' nSD 1W3 tnBO Kin 
3n3 &J3JB> DlpD i>331 

ntn icn nnsm bi m 
nox '■tWK 'so j)oe> ipso 

• pN3 IJJOtM Vlb *lt2>N 

nsp 13 nait ton 131 



i3nE> niyoo nsD nr 
jo'w 'i 

J^J n"lN33 pKD iTJV "13 



lDipOD NX 1 |0^3 'l Ht 

ton n^on *v$>o 
N3i i^m 



nsD lira cniBO Kin 

3113 13 DJ33B> DlpD i?331 

ntne> onann 
not* tMK *ao JJ0W1 
pta ijjdcw tub ~M>tt 

nvp lair ton pi 



mpin-n man nmt«*3 



1 E po'Ji 't nwDO. — a Not in E. — s E TiEDn, — * E maw. » E 

lWnaa. — 6 nS is omitted by mistake, likewise in E. This and other 
mistakes common to Asher and MS. E point to a close connexion 
between the Ferrara edition, which A mainly used, and E. 



t*tta*>»> aw >» o» t»j m p*j»» Wpbai* p-**<ja) »«n»P»J^ "»»>•»» HJ. 
i ir^Wal(Vo«^(|»i««'-»»«^y3 ih«l .^jM Vju<C9 4-p«J> ' 

'pp»jtapi-n ' *fjM&# tSWm' 

r< **a ytm-if-)¥» to Ha> fa»«fc> *4 oyu- PfM» jfcpn ~* 5 

P'*W P**J<«1 fc*7f> ls»C PW tf) :V>A*ol plf -JW p*»(j .^g fcfr 

V> P*"BV ■» sn)* *t S*y)tm> i) jivr- jlm tArn p-H" 

p." f* 1 " -"•"'f'*" ^ p*v w»tf»w n*W ottji p*v»y4r vi w 
at**>V3 Wr|SMj 9^*fA ^ 

PWJ* »«Hj» J,,, j,^*^ U myi stj/. p«*if r, j 

' W»<"| >3>n wrnljrtwptpjta* ptvnf - - — ~,. , -— 

i **• P*»m was no »o pi *y .""Hi»iiw pip i^ »*W>»^1^»5» «»4 

/^•tf* ••ip hrulp<^ w*$*ptft f p» V«*-f*»^»»*jf»t 

1 P*wm wwhitxw^iti' -ftwm •»»Ww»P«f' 
^" 8 »*) W '■>) '« pe4* J«r Ww* '* ■•>•■»« ■» )* > WW » 

A 4 *" M fjso pr«a>i ap?y .Ijwi o-r*u> pmra «"l ■ -jwW J*"V J*"'"! 9» 
•'"irup'jHiWw *nfl^>p«| V»»).p»*» J»»* p*** pi* 

J i»W) PW pn W ltttyt eVura 3<at»»l WMua e>v»n i»v i. |mH'-D 3fm- 
, awpi paim pa pm» j<tf* •Wp^ry puw) p^ow p^if p^ 




BM. Benjamin of Tudela's Itinerary, British Museum, 
Add. No. 27,089, p. 149a 



This page corresponds with the printed text, from the 
commencement to p. 4, line 8. 



FACSIMILES. 



Fol. 149 a of British Museum MS. 27,089 ... to face page vl 

Fol. 4 a of Casanatense MS. 3097 „ „ » 

Fol. 57 of B, Oxford MS. 2580 „ „ -b 

Ff. 60 and 61 of 0, Oxford MS. 2425 .... „ „ jd 

Ff. 160 b and 161 a of British Museum MS. 27,089 . to follow „ is 

Fol. 26 b of Casanatense MS. 3097 to face „ 

Fol. 27 a „ „ „ .... „ „ » 



PREFATORY NOTE. 



The text, embodied in the following pages, is that of 
the British Museum MS., which, as well as the other MSS. 
used for the collation, are described in the English Intro- 
duction, p. xiv. Words obliterated in the British Museum 
MS. have been supplied as far as possible by the MS. 
Casanatense, and are shown by being enclosed in square 
brackets. 

The introductory passage to the work varies so greatly 
in the manuscripts that it has been thought proper to 
place these recensions in parallel columns by the side of 
Asher's text. 

Notation of the MSS., &c 
BM signifies the British Museum MS. 
R (= Rome) signifies the Casanatense MS. 
E signifies Epstein's MS. 

O (Oppenheim Collection) signifies earlier fragment in 
the Bodleian Library. 

B (= Bodleian) signifies later fragment in the Bodleian 
Library. 

A signifies Asher's text. 

C „ Constantinople Edition. 

F „ Ferrara Edition. 

in the margin with | in the text indicate the 
pages of Asher's edition, which alone are referred to in 
the Index and on the facsimiles. 



MARCUS N. ADLER. 



RABBI I. fcDWARP 

*n poa Sty niyoo 

t •oro ^ V 
pan '■bin |w vnnfc rnn p ♦ma tjwi 



p'fi 1 ? ronn nap 



